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a BILLS | 


you are looking ahead and wish to be sure of your children’s 
education and maintenance even if you yourself should die— 


; c you wish to spread the cost 


over as long a period as possible— 


i a you wonder how you are ever going 
to meet the cost at all— 


| + you would like to save 
a substantial part of the cost — AND PARTICULARLY 


i F you are serving in 


The NAVY, 
The ARMY, or 
The AIR FORCE 


AND THEREFORE NEED SPECIAL ADVICE 
ON PROVISION FOR YOUR CHILDREN’S 
EDUCATION 


you should write to 


THE SCHOOL FEES INSURANCE AGENCY, LTD. 
10, QUEEN STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


A firm of insurance consultants 
who specialize in the solution of these problems 


and offer sensible advice free. 














THE ARMY, NAVY & GENERAL 
Assurance Association Ltd. 
has, since 1900, specialised in the insurance requirements of Officers in 


H.M. Services. It transacts all forms of insurance, except life, and has 
a well-deserved reputation for prompt and generous claims settlements. 


Its Directors know, from personal experience, of the insurance problems 
peculiar to Service life, and the Association therefore conducts its business 
with a special understanding of the requirements of Serving and Retired 
Officers. 

Directors : 

Vice-Admiral Sir Sydney Raw, K.B.E., C.B., Chairman. 
Lieut.-General Sir Giffard Martel, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0., M.C. ; 
R. F. Hayward, M.C., Q.C.; Captain W. H. Coombs, C.B.E., 
R.N.R; H. V. Bishop; A. R. Johnson, A.C.L.I. 


Head Office : 


Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone : WHItehall 9917. 


Branches : 
Aldershot. Worcester. Colchester. 


Officers’ Kit, Comprehensive Householders, Personal Accident, Motor, Fire, Burglary, Marine, etc. 




















An English Coxswain 


HEADS ABOVE WATER 


The Lifeboat Service receives 
no State assistance in keeping 
its head above water. Your 
contribution may be only a 
drop in the ocean—but it witi 
help to keep the lifeboats float- 
ing. Send it, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.|! 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.£.,M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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Carry your 
power 
with you! 


Announcement of the L E RO $ i LZ F 


PIKROSE PORTABLE LIGHTWEIGHT HOIST 













Single Drum— Single Speed—Non- 
reversible compressed air hoist. This 
is the latest and smallest of the 
PIKROSE Range of Compressed 
air HOISTS. As a tool it is easy NORMAL ROPE PULL: at 80 p.s.i.— 


to handle —easy to operate, simplifies 1,650 Ih. 
d ° ; AVERAGE ROPE SPEED: 60 ft.p.m. 


SPECIFICATION 


s ” 
and “‘speeds up the job”... It MOTOR OUTPUT: 3 hp. 
can save time, money and man- DRUM CAPACITY: 330 ft. of } inch 
power. in a hundred applications in Diameter Rope 80% Calculated Value. 


as many trades. 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., DELTA WORKS, AUDENSHAW, LANCASHIRE 

















Life Assurance 


The uses of Life Assurance are not confined to protection for widows and children, 
though this must always be the main object (as no man is ever beyond the risk of 
matrimony !) Policies properly arranged are also the best possible investments ; they 
relieve anxiety as to finance for educating children ; they provide for future ‘house 
purchase and for old age. The selection of Company and type of Policy requires skilled 
and unbiased advice. 

In most cases, Income Tax is reduced by 17% of the Premiums, which is equivalent 
to a subsidy of 20-45% on your Net Outlay. This is a primary factor in making Life 
Assurance such a profitable investment. 

Except for R.A.F. Officers and Officers with present intention of piloting 
aircraft, Policies can be obtained at NORMAL CIVILIAN PREMIUMS, and these 
Policies are World-Wide and unrestricted, fully covering War and Flying Risks. 


The sooner you start a Policy to achieve a desired result, the lower the Premiums, 
and delay always involves the risk of ill-health. Therefore, the right time to act is NOW. 

Existing Policies which contain restrictions or charge extra Premiums (of which 
the Officer may be unaware) can usually be dealt with to his advantage, as can those 
with Companies who pay low rates of Bonus. I recommend that all existing Policies 
should be sent to me for inspection. 

I am not tied to any Company, and my advice is completely unbiased. I accept 
no fees in any circumstances, as I rely on the usual Commission from Companies on 
Policies arranged through my Agency. I ask that my letters be treated as personal and 
confidential, and that resulting Proposals be passed to me. My advice does NOT 
commit an Officer i in any way. 

I also arrange General Insurance of all kinds, such as Personal Accidents, Winter 
Sports, Motor Cars, Household, and All Risks Cover for Personal Effects and Valuables 
(in Europe 15/-% as against 25/-% normally charged). 

Brigadier R. T. WILLIAMS (R. T. Williams, Ltd.) 
69-70 EAST STREET, BRIGHTON Telephone: Brighton 23056 

















THE PARKER GALLERY 








TO H.M. THE QUEEN 
PicTURE DEALERS 





FOUNDED 1750 


| uniform and 
| plain clothes 


OFFER A SPECIAL 


PICTURE LOAN G ieve S 








SERVICE TO uniTEeD 
HER MAJESTY’S ESTABLISHED 1785 
FORCES 27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON WI 
write for brochure and Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 
full details to— 
2, All le Street Portsmouth > Southamp * Bour h* Bath 
I i Wi Chatham * Weymouth * Plymouth * Liverpool 
’ Edinburgh * Londonderry * Malta * Gibraltar 
Phone : GROsvenor 5906-7 Dartmouth 
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SUPPORT 


Five hundred fully equipped Royal 
Marine Commandos air-lifted from 
aircraft carriers to battle areas—a distance 
of 100 miles per round trip—in the short 
space of 91 minutes... 

The maintenance of shuttle services 
from aircraft carriers to battle areas with 
water, food and medical supplies after 
delivery of the assault force... 

Evacuation of casualties from battle 
areas to hospita! beds on aircraft carriers 
within 20 minutes of initial ianding... 

These achievements accomplished 
by helicopters during recent military 
operations im the Middle East must 
inevitably weigh heavily in the assessment 
of the helicopter’s role in task force 
operations. Equally, they determine the 
necessity for the inclusion of the helicopter 
in the air component assigned to such 
operations. 


WESTLAND 


The Hallmark of British Helicopters 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LTD. YEOVIL, SOMERSET, ENGLAND 











GLENDINING & CO., LTD. 


Specialists in the 


SALE BY AUCTION 


of 
NAVAL & MILITARY MEDALS & DECORATIONS 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate at recognised rates 


Expert advice immediately available for intending 
sellers and buyers without charge or obligation 


Subscription rate for Sale Catalogues — 5s, Od. per annum 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Auctioneers at their Offices and Gaileries 


at 


7, Blenheim Street, 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 
(Telephone: MAYfair 0416) 
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THEY STILL \ 
NEED YOUR 
HELP 


HERE ARE STILL very many cases of hard- 

ship among ex-soldiers and bereaved 
families. Almost all need immediate finan- 
cial help. They turn to the benevolent funds 
of Corps and Regimental Associations, 
which rely financially on the Army Benev- 
olent Fund—the central fund of all military 
charities. 

Here is one really good cause that 
deserves all possible support. When 
charitable bequests are under discussion, 
please recommend the Army Benevolent 
Fund to your clients. 


Donations and legacies should be made payable to 


THE ARMY 
BENEVOLENT FUND 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen 
20 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1 
Phone : BEL gravia 5639 


President : 
General Sir James Steele, G.C.B.; K.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C. 
Secretary : Brigadier C. P. R. Johnston, C.B.E. 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 ) 
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THE DENHOLM-YOUNG 
OFFICERS’ CIVIL LIFE 
ADVICE BUREAU 
(Colonel C. P»S. Denholm- Young, 
O.B.E., F.C.C.S.) 

What will you do when you 

retire ? 
Have you considered how 
much easier it will be to find 


employment or an occupation if 
you start preparing for it now ? 

Sound advice is available for 
a very moderate fee. 


RETIRED OFFICERS 
ALSO CATERED FOR 


Write now for details 


DUNSBURY, HILL BROW, 
LISS - - - +HANTS 
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THE 


BIGGEST 


. RETURN 
FOR THE 


SMALLEST 
OUTLAY 





The F.1.B. can supply not only “Tailor made”’ 
schemes to meet your particular requirements— 
EDUCATION, HOUSE PURCHASE, FAMILY 
INCOME, and possibly a better return On 
existing policies—but can do so on terms 
especially advantageous to you. 


Rebates to Officers in the form of Government 
Premium Bonds on Life Assurance, and a 
discount on General Insurance premiums; also a 
percentage on Basic Lifeand Endowment Policies 
to Service Charities. 


Loans for the purchase of houses, up to 90°, 
in suitable cases. 


Send for our book ‘‘ The Facts of Life-Assurance"’ with 
foreword by three distinguished Senior Officers. This is 
obtained for 2/- post free. 


Write to Dept. C.2 


FORCES INSURANCE BROKERS 
(D. J. Ferguson and Co.) 
Buchan Lodge, London Road, Camberley, Surrey 
Telephone : Camberley 1222 








Makers of the famous 83 Quality Socks, with red tops, since 1895, 


Dont wear 
clammy cotton 
underwear 


Ordinary cotton underwear is 
non-absorbent and becomes 
clammy with perspiration. 


THE TWO STEEPLES 
NEW ABSORBENT FINISH 
makes cotton fabric absorbent in 
2 similar manner to wool. 
Moisture is dispelled and the risk 
of chills and rheumatism avoided 
Men who pre “ersoft, non-irritant, 
hygienic cotton garments must 


ask for 


SILTA “B’ QUALITY 
UNDERWEAR 


Super combed cotton with the New Absorbent Finish 


Singlets, elastic waist Trunks and Jockey Trunks from 6/11 each 


“4 Wwo Steeples 





Lady Grover’s Hospital Fund for 


Officers’ Families 
INCREASES IN BENEFITS 


While the Annual Subscription 
remains the same, new Rates of 
Benefit enable our members to receive 
still greater assistance towards 
expenses incurred by the illness of 
their dependants. 


Maximum Rates of Benefit: 


‘now 12 gns. per week 
now 12 gns. per week 
Nurse now 7 gns. per week 
Convalescence now 5 gns. per week 
Home Help now 5 gns. per week 
Annual Subscription 
still only £1 11s. 6d. 


Hospital 


Nursing Home 


stco 


If unable to obtain, write to Dept. M.37. 


*Two Steeples’ Limited, Wigston, Leicestershire. 


Book of Rules—1s. 2d. (inc, postage) 


17a, Sunbury Court Island, 
| Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex. 
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RE SP: 


Marconi himself was the first to apply his 
discovery to the safety of seafarers. His successors 
in the company he founded have vastly developed 
his initial research over the past half century. 
Marconi equipment in ships and shore stations 
today contributes to the accuracy of navigation, 
the efficient operation of both warships and 
merchantmen, and the comfort and convenience 
of those who trade and travel by sea and the 
forces which protect them. The mariner is 
warned of hazards, guided into safe channels 

and guarded from “the dangers of the sea and 

the violence of the enemy” by Marconi’s. 








MARCONI 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH CO. LTD., CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 


tation... 




















MARINE RADAR 
AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
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THE OFFICERS’ PENSIONS SOCIETY 


President : GENERAL THE LorD Jerrreys, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., C.M.G. 
Chairman : ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES DANIEL, K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Vice-Chairman : 
Vice-ADMIRAL H. T. BaAILLIE~GROHMAN, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Increases in Officers’ Widows’ Pensions from December, 1952 ; and in the retired 
pay of some 8,250 officers from April Ist, 1954, were made to a considerable extent due 
to this Society, The 1956 Increases for all retired Officers over 60, and for widows were 
also influenced by the Society’s activities. 

This Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the improvement 
and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of officers of the three Armed 
Services, and of their widows and dependants ; and to promote in every way their 





interest and welfare. Also to assist and advise members of the Society in connection 
with pensions and retired pay, and to represent their individual problems. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services whose policy 
is controlied solely by its members. It is not in competition with the Association of 


Retired Naval Officers, the Office 


ts’ Association or other Service associations. but is 


complementary to them and works in co-operation with them. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or retired officers, 
and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the Armed Forces. Member- 
ship now exceeds 11,000 which number is increasing every day. 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants of deceased 


officers, for whom it is 10s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be obtained from :— 
The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd., 171, Victoria St., 


London, $.W.1. Telephone : VICtoria 0853. 

















PROMOTION AND STAFF 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS. 





The Metropolitan College provides 
SPECIALISED POSTAL COACHING 
for the Army Promotion Examination 
(written papers) and for ALL SUB- 
JECTS for Staff College Entrance. 


Adequate examination practice—Complete 
model answers to all test papers—Expert 
guidance by experienced army tutors— 
Authoritative study notes—All tuition 
conducted through the post—Air Mail to 
Officers overseas—Guarantee of coaching 
until successful— 
Moderate tuition fees, 
payable by instalments. 







@ Write TO-DAY for 
particulars to the 
Secretary, M4, Metro- 


politan College, 
St. Albans. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


ST. ALBANS 








A pleasant and instructive 


hour or two can be spent in the 


Royal United Service Museum 


adjoining the Institution 


It is warm in the Winter and 


coo! in the Summer and there 


is much to interest everybedy. 


Open 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


including Saturdays and Bank Holidays. 


Admission 2s., children 1s.. 


with half-price on Mondays. 
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British ambassador... 


The men on the dockside know Vickers-Armstrongs ships—the great cargo 
and passenger liners that carry Britain’s exports around the world. They 
may know something of the Company’s other marine activities—steam 
turbines, Vickers Doxford diesels, Hyland deck equipment, or the dock gates 
and caissons that make possible the regular flow of shipping. People in 
important export industries know Vickers-Armstrongs too—for their great 
range of engineering products. In particular, such equipment as the 

‘British Clearing’ presses are becoming a familiar feature in the production 
of cars and commercial vehicle bodies. 


“\~ BRITISH CLEARING PRESSES 


The largest British triple-action drawing 
press was recently installed at the works of 
Vauxhall Motors. It is a Hiprodraw press 
with an output greatly exceeding that of a 
conventional drawing press without increas- 
ing the drawing speed. British Clearing 
Presses and Press Brakes from the Elswick 
Worksareused throughoutindustry. Single, 
double and triple action machines are manu- 
factured with single point, two point or four 
point suspension. They are made in this 
country by arrangement with the Clearing 
Machine Corporation of Chicago. 





VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS LIMITED 


VICKERS HOUSE - BROADWAY : SW1 


SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRS . DECK MACHINERY . DOCK AND HARBOUR MACHINERY . VARIABLE SPEED GEARS 
ONDENSERS AND FEEDHEATING PLANT + CEMENT-MAKING MACHINERY . BRITISH CLEARING PRESSES . PRINTING 
MACHINERY . SOAP-MAKING MACHINERY . CARDBOARD BOX-MAKING MACHINERY AND PAINT MACHINERY 
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Mup by permission of George Phil. » de Son Ltd. 


‘“‘Git thar fustest 
with the mostest’’ 


A laconic comment by General Nathan Bedford Forrest during the 


American Civil War is still the prime rule of logistics 


GENERAL FORRESTS SUCCINCT RULE for 
victory in battle has become a cornerstone 
f mid-Twentieth Century logistics. There 
is, perhaps, some irony in the fact that the 
fiery old General's dictum applies with 
equal force to military actions specifically 
designed to prevent or limit warfare. 

The capacity of the Bristol Britannia 
to increase the mobility and striking power 
of military units has been shown up by its 
performance on trooping operations during 


the Suez emergency. Though no details of 


trooping movements may be given, the 
Under-Secretary of State for Air recently 
told the House of Commons that two bat- 
talions of troops could be moved from 
Britain to Cyprus in 40 hours, using only 
five Britannias. 

The Britannia can carry 110 fully armed 
troops at a speed of 360 mph over’a stage 
distance of 4000 miles without refuelling. 
It can also take equipment such as jeeps, 


25-pounder guns, large jet engines; or 
alternatively it can carry mixed loads 
military 
other military transport can equal this 
performance. 


of personnel and stores. No 


Britannia 250 Maximum payload: 35,000 Ib. 


Stull air range (with 20.000 lb payload): 5750 


miles. Maximum cruising speed; 400 mph. 
Powered by four Proteus 755 turboprop ¢n- 
gines of 4120 ehp. Britannia 250 transports 
have been ordered by the Royal Air Force 
Transport Command. 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LIMITED 














The sentiments of a toast, 
like the hospitality of a 
friend,are above dispute. So 
too is the excellence of the 
wines and spirits obtainable 
from Naafi. For mess, ward- 


room or the home Naafi has 
The storing of wines and spirits is of the greatest importance 








stocks of the highest quality, 


Naafi wines are kept and matured in modern cellars that 
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perfect for every occasion of 


ensure their perfect condition. 


dis 


ceremony or good cheer. 


SERVICE 
Visit your Naafi shop for all 


WAAPE 2m 


The Official Canteen nisation for H.M. Forces IMPERIAL COURT, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E.11 
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World’s highest rate of climb | 


Precise Control 


Negligible Maintenance 
no specialist ground crew 





Assembles in minutes 
survives rough handling 








the PWR Sob ae Ultra-Light 


MILITARY 
HELICOPTER 


One three ton truck carries the helicopter, 
pilot, fuel and spares, and functions as a 
deck for landing and take-off, forming an 
entirely self-sufficient mobile unit. 








THE FAIREY AVIATION COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES : MIDDLESEX 
ENGLAND - AUSTRALIA » CANADA 
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SECRETARY’S NOTES 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING 
The Anniversary Meeting will be held at 3 p.m. on Tuesday, 12th March, 1997. 
The Council will present their Annual Report and Accounts, and there will be an election 
to fill vacancies on the Council. Copies of the Annual Report and Accounts for 1956 
can be obtained on application to the Secretary. 


COUNCIL 


February, 1957 


Elected Members 
Brigadier Sir George S. Harvie-Watt, Bart., T.D., Q.C., D.L., M.P., A.D.C., has 
resigned owing to pressure of official and professional business. 


Ex Officio Members 

Vice-Admiral G. Barnard, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., has accepted the invitation of the 
Council to become an ex officio Member on taking up the appointment of President of 
the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, vice Admiral Sir William G. Andrewes, K.B.E., 
C.B., D.S.O., whose tenure of appointment has expired. 


Major-General J. H. N. Poett, C.B., D.S.O., has accepted the invitation of the 
Council to become an ex officio Member on taking up the appointment of Commandant 
of the Staff College, Camberley, vice Major-General C. P. Jones, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., 
whose tenure of appointment has expired. 
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appointment of Commandant of the Royal Air Force Staff College, Bracknell, vice 
Air Vice-Marshal D. H. F. Barnett, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C. 


OBITUARY 
It is announced with regret that Captain Donald C. Anderson, late Indian Army, 
died on 2nd January, 1957. Captain Anderson was the Editor of the Institution Uniforms 
Index since 1948 and had been a Member of the Institution for many years. 


NEW MEMBERS 
The following officers joined the Institution between 13th October, 1056, and 
17th January, 1957 :— 
NAVY 

Captain P. H. S. Reid, O.B.E., R.N. (Retd.). 
Lieutenant-Commander C. H. H. Harwood, R.N. 
Colonel J. Macnair-Smith, R.M. (Retd.). 
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Lieutenant P. E. de D. Warburton, 4th/7th Royal Dragoon Guards. 
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2nd Lieutenant M. J. Moore, 15th/roth The*King’s: Royal Hussars. 
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AIR FORCE 
Wing Commander W. Stapleton, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader D. H. T. Dimock, R.A.F. 
Wing Commander M. E. H. Dawson, D.F.C., D.F.M., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader D. G. L. Coley, R.A.F. 
Wing Commander P. H. Reason, R.A.F. 
Air Commodore G. F. W. Heycock, D.F.C. 
Squadron Leader R. A. Schofield, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader H. Bentley, M.B.E., R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader R. J. S. Spooner, A.F.C., R.A.F. 
Air Commodore A. J. Rankin, O.B.E., A.F.C. 
Flight Lieutenant K. G. Shaw, R.A.F 
Flying Officer D. V. Jackson, R.A.F. 
Squadron Leader P. Barber, D.F.C., R.A.F. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
E. B. Abbotts, Esq., O.B.E., T.D., War Office. 


COVENANTED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
The Council hope that many more members will support the scheme for covenanted 
subscriptions, details of which have been circulated. 


This materially assists the Institution as it enables income tax at the full current 
rate to be reclaimed on each subscription and goes a long way towards meeting the 
increased essential costs of administration. 

To date, there are 1,291 annual and 210 life covenanted members. 


Any member who has not received his copy of the scheme or who requires new forms 
is requested to communicate with the Secretary. 


LIAISON OFFICERS 
With the object of making the facilities afforded by membership of the Institution 
better known to the Services, the Council have invited the principal Commands at home 
and overseas to nominate Liaison Officers. 


It is hoped that the Liaison Officers will be able to suggest, from time to time, ways 
in which the Institution can be of greater value to the serving officer. 


Liaison Officers are provided with particulars of the Institution and forms to enable 
them to enrol members without further formality. 


The following is a list of officers who have been nominated as Liaison Officers, and 
the Commands or Establishments they represent :— 


Establishment or Command Name 

Amphibious Warfare Headquarters Lieut.-Colonel N. H. D. McGill, R.M. 
Joint Services Staff College ... Major P. E. C. Tuckey, M.B.E. 
British Joint Services Mission, 

Washington oe els ... Commander B. C. Moth, M.B.E., R.N. 

ROYAL NAVY 
Home Fleet ast vie ... Captain J. O. H. Gairdner, O.B.E., R.N. 
Flag Officer Air (Home) ... ..» Lieutenant-Commander M. L. Y. Ainsworth, 
R.N. 

Flag Officer, Scotland... ... Commander J. S. H. Lawrence, R.N. 
H.M.S. Excellent ... re ... Commander R. J. L. Hammond, R.N. 
H.M.S. Dryad one vi ... Lieutenant-Commander A. E. Fanning, D.S.C., 


R.N. 


Establishment ov Command 


H.M.S. Vernon 


Flag Officer, Submarines... 


Reserve Fleet 
Chatham 
Devonport ... 


Portsmouth 


R.N. College, Greenwich ... 


Portsmouth Group, R.M. 
Plymouth Group, R.M. 


Eastern Command 
Northern Command 


Northern Ireland District 


Scottish Command 
Southern Command 
Western Command 
East Africa Command 
Far East Land Forces 
B.A.O.R. 


Staff College, Camberley ... 


Bomber Command 


Fighter Command... 
Coastal Command... 


Fiying Training Command 


Technical Training Command 


Transport Command 
Maintenance Command 
Home Command ... 

Far East Air Force : 
Second Tactical Air Force 
No. 90 Group 
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Name 
Lieutenant-Commander M. L. Stacey, R.N. 
Captain A. R. Hezlet, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. 
Instructor Commander F. R. Henwood, R.N. 
Commander G. H. Evans, R.N., R.N. Barracks. 
Commander L. E. S. H. Le Bailly, KR.N., 
H.M.S. Thunderer. 

Lieutenant-Commander R. F. Park, R.N., 
R.N. Barracks. 

Vacant. 

Lieutenant F. C. Darwall, R:M. 

Captain J. G. Willcox, R.M. 


ARMY 

Lieut.-Colonel W. C. Walker, D.S.O., O.B.E. 
Colonel G. S. Fillingham, M.C. 

Major A. W. R. Currie. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. L. Auret, O.B.E. 
Lieut.-Colonel D. J. Cable, O.B.E., M.C. 
Major M. R. C. Brightman. 

Major J. H. Holmes. 

Major G. E, M. Slater. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. N. S. Wheeler. 
Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Young, M.B.E. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Group Captain L. E. Giles, O.B.E., D.F.C., 
A.F.C. 

Squadron Leader R. D. Sheardown, O.B.E. 

Wing Commander R. E. G. Van der Kiste, 
D.S.O. 

Wing Commander D. F. Dixon. 

Squadron Leader A. W. Griffiths. 

Squadron Leader C. L. Godwin, A.F.C. 

Wing Conimander N. E. Hext, M.B.E. 

Squadron Leader K. S. Booth, A.F.C. 

Wing Commander E. C. Badcoe, D.F.C. 

Group Captain G. A. C. Clayton, D.F.C. 

Wing Commander F. G. Carroll. 


GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 


COMPETITION, 1956 


The following entries were received :— 


“In concilio consilium.” 


“* Sine labore nihil.” 


“ Nothing venture, nothing win.” 


ee Suffolk.” 
« Bel espri (oe 


“ The past is chiefly of use:to meas the eve of tomorrow.” 


“ A nation of shopkeepers.” 


“ A cautionary tale.” 


Longshoreman. 
“ Instant readiness.” 
“ Non est totus forcus.”’ 
“ The Power that is supported by force alone will have cause often to tremble.” 
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GOLD MEDAL AND TRENCH GASCOIGNE PRIZE ESSAY 
COMPETITION, 1957 


Particulars of the current competition will be found in the leaflet in this JoURNAL. 


MUSEUM 
ADDITIONS 


A full dress uniform of The Prince of Wales’s Donegal Militia, 1830 (9708). Given 
by Mrs. W. S. Smith. 


A Calliope medal. This commemorative medal was presented by an admirer to the 
officers and crew of H.M.S. Calliope when she alone survived the hurricane at Apia in 
1889 (9710). Given by Lieutenant J. P. J. Bartlam, R.N. (Retd.). 


A silver gilt medal awarded for the siege and capture of Seringapatam, 1799 (9711). 
Given by H. Mulliner, Esq. 
JOURNAL 


Offers of suitable contributions to the JouRNAL are invited. Confidential matter 
cannot be used, but there is ample scope for professional articles which contain useful 
lessons of recent wars ; also contributions of a general Service character, such as strategic 
principles, command and leadership, morale, staff work, and naval, military, and air force 
history, customs, and traditions. 


The editor is authorized to receive articles from serving officers, and, if found suitable, 
to seek permission for their publication from the appropriate Service Department. 


Army officers are reminded that such articles must be accompanied by the written 
approval of the author’s commanding officer. 
REPRINT OF LECTURES 


Copies of the lectures given by Field-Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of Alamein 
are available. 


A Look Through a Window at World War III. (October, 1954.) 1s. each, post paid. 
Organization for War in Modern Times. (October, 1955.) 1s. each, post paid. 
The Panorama of Warfare in a Nuclear Age. (October, 1956.) 2s. 3d. each, post paid. 
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ARAB COUNTRIES AND THE SITUATION IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


By Lieut.-GENErRAL Sir JoHN Gruss, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. 
On Wednesday, 24th October, 1956, at 3 p.m. 
GENERAL Sir GEORGE ErRsKINE, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C., in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN: Our lecturer this afternoon is going to deal with a part of the 
world in which we are all intensely interested. We are fortunate to have a man with 
such a profound knowledge of the Arab people and their countries to address us. Many 
of us have served in positions of responsibility in that part of the world and have good 
reason to be grateful to him for his wisdom and his advice. I have very much pleasure 
in introducing to you General Sir John Glubb. 


LECTURE 


T is about 200 years since Britain really became interested in the Middle East, 
I]: accordance with the increase of her interests in India and the Far East ; but 

of course, her interest in the Middle East in those days was virtually limited 
to the right of transit. For a very long period, from the beginning of that interest 
until the beginning of the present century, Britain succeeded in securing everything 
she wanted in the Middle East by a single policy. That policy, throughout the 
whole period, was friendship with the local Government and support of the local 
Government when necessary. In a world war, as you will remember, our enemies 
have always made a bee-line for the Middle East. The first and most remarkable 
instance of this was Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt and Palestine. But in every 
case when we came to the assistance of Turkey—and there were several other such 
cases—we always pulled out the minute the crisis was over ; we did not stay behind 
and attempt ourselves to garrison the route. 


This system, which worked, as I have said, for 150 years or more, was, of course, 
destroyed at the beginning of this century, when Turkey joined Germany. As soon 
as the 1914-18 War began and Turkey came into it we began to negotiate with 
the Arabs, and, as you all know, in 1915 we made an agreement with the Sherif 
Husain, who represented the Arab cause, that within certain limits an independent 
Arab Government would be set up after the 1914-18 War. The boundaries for 
that Government which were included in the agreement were: on the north, the 
southern frontier of Anatolia; on the east, Persia and the Persian Gulf; on the 
south, the Indian Ocean; and on the west, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
coast. You will notice that Egypt was not regarded as an Arab country. 


The British Government do not publish their State Papers for 50 years, so that 
we still do not know what they thought that they were doing. It seems to me that 
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one can only assume, by reading the history of the previous 200 years, that we were 
trying to perpetuate a system which had been so successful under the Turks ; 
that is to say, to have a local Government of sufficient size to be able to look after 
itself, in return for our assistance in the event of a major crisis. But, if that was 
the object, it was unfortunate that a year later we issued what is known as the 
Balfour Declaration, which took a bit of the area and gave it to somebody else. 
There were also complications with the French. The result was that if the intention 
m reality had been to make a large Arab bloc which would function as the Turkish 
Empire had functioned before, that object was lost. The whole issue was confused 
by the other contradictory promises. 

After the 1939-45 War we once more set out on the same quest. This time it 
was not possible to have a single Government, because the whole of this area had 
meanwhile been divided between seven Governments, with a lot of other little bits 
as well, and it was no longer possible for it to be united. We therefore thought 
of the idea of what came to be called a regional bloc. All these Governments were 
urged by us to get together and form a group, which came to be known as the Arab 
League. 

On this occasion, for the first time, Egypt came in. Not only did Egypt come 
in but she established a position of leadership from the word ‘go.’ The charter 
of the Arab League included two paragraphs, one of which laid down that the 
headquarters of the Arab League would always be in Cairo, while the second provided 
that the Secretary-General of the League would have to be an Egyptian. 


For the same reason as on the first occasion, this arrangement also failed to 
play the role which we hoped that we could attribute to it. The idea was that 
this regional bloc should be able to run this part of the world, to unify its foreign 
relations and defence, and that we should be ready to assist it in the event of it 
getting into trouble with a major Power. Instead of that, as we all know, the first 
action of the Arab League was to become involved in a war with Israel. The result 
was that the object of its creation (from our point of view) was never realized. In 
the ensuing four or five years we made another bid: we urged these countries to 
form themselves into a Middle East defence organization. This again dragged on, 
however, without reaching any result. 


I should like to mention that I am often surprised to hear and read what is said 
and written in England on the subject of this extremely emotional problem of Jews 
and Arabs. I am very anxious not to get involved in the emotional aspect, but I 
often hear people say, ‘“‘ We backed the wrong horse. These Arabs are hopeless 
people ; it is impossible to get on with them. We ought to have backed Israel.” 
If, however, you will look at the map, and if you accept the statement that our 
chief objective is transit from the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean, you will see 
that the Arab-speaking bloc, for this particular purpose, extends from Anatolia 
and Persia down to the Sudan and, it may be said, Tunis. If any of those countries 
are unco-operative, there is ample room to go round another way. You will also see 
that for this particular purpose Israel is no good. It is not extensive enough to 
ensure transit from the Mediteranean to the Indian Ocean if the Arabs are hostile. 
If, therefore, we had the choice between an alliance with Israel and an alliance 
with the Arabs, we should have to remember that the Israelis, even if -you think 
them very good fellows, cannot give us what we need. 


Of course, since the days when our objective was transit other interests have 
developed. Although our original interest was purely transit, many people now 
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consider oil to be the main interest. In that case again we shall find that all the oil 
is in the Arab countries. 


While we are considezing this, I should like to leave in your minds one other 
consideration, and that is that Sinai and Egypt provide the only lend bridge or 
gateway to Africa. None of thesc ‘“‘1ings is fulfilled by an alliance with Israel and 
enmity with the Arabs. 


As you know, the Middle East defence pact also failed to materialize, and so 
H.M.G. in the end took, rightly or wrongly, what was available and entered into 
what we now know as the Bagdad Pact. The object of this was to create, for the 
same purpose as the various efforts to unite the Arabs, a bloc in the area which 
would stand up to prevent domination by another great Power. It was always, 
from the time of our arrangements with Turkey onwards, our fear that another 
great Power would get there. It has not been fear of the local Government. We 
want the local Government to be so strong that another great Power cannot get in. 


In the last few weeks I have been digging out a lot of old letters and papers and 
reports which I have kept in various boxes for years. A great many of them were 
for the years 1944, 1945, and 1946. It has been a revelation to me, after the lapse 
of those years, to read what an extraordinary position we and America held in 1945. 
At the end of the 1939-45 War not only were we dominant in arms but we seemed 
to be greatly respected and admired and to hold an extraordinary moral position 
over all the various Governments in the area. When we consider now that almost 
all of that has been lost, it comes as a sad contrast to read the daily routine reports 
of 1945 and then to look at the picture which we have before us to-day. 


Naturally one’s first instinct is to say, ‘‘ How on earth has this happened ? 
What is it that has gone wrong?” It is easy, of course to say that it is this 
nationalism, and nationalism, of course, exacerbated by the existence of Israel ; 
yet in 1945 and 1946 this terrible, insoluble Palestine problem had already been 
going on for 21 years, and in spite of that we were still the great friends of all the 
Arab peoples. If anything, my theme is to find out why in the last 10 years there 
has been this catastrophic change in our position in that part of the world. 


If we start from the beginning, it seems to me that it is chiefly due to the 
revolutionary changes which have come into the world in the last 20 years. The 
body is, of course, more conspicuous to the ordinary passer-by than the mind. Our 
first instinct, indeed, when dealing with other peoples is to deal with their bodies. 
If we find a man climbing over our garden fence we seize him by the tail of his coat 
rather than explain to him that this is not the proper way to come in. Throughout 
history the body has been so obvious that diplomacy and politics have also concen- 
trated on bodies. We could not very well have done anything else, because in former 
times no one had access to minds except by speaking to them, or writing; that 
is to say, the audience was very limited. Even the most eloquent demagogue could 
make his views heard by only 200 or 300 people at a time. 


In the last 20 years, however, two things have happened which have changed 
all this. First, science itself has turned more to the mind than ever before. Doctors 
have been tinkering with our bodies for 1,000 years, but it is only in very recent 
years that they have seriously considered the diseases of the mind. There have, 
of course, always been dictators, who have always arrested their enemies, but in 
previous times they put them to the thumb-screw. Today they do not ; yet somehow 
today, after two or three months, their bitterest enemies emerge and make speeches 
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in support of the dictator, though with no sign of physical injury on their bodies. 
Something has been done to their minds. I do not think we quite know what. 


To develop this theme further, I think that no one can fail to agree that the 
mind is infinitely better worth attacking than the body. If you declare war on 
another people—which of course is a physical action, to destroy as many bodies 
as you can—in the end they may have to give in, but that does not necessarily 
mean that they like you; whereas if you have devoted your efforts to convincing 
their minds, you may turn them into allies. 


One can apply this to almost any of our modern problems. I expect almost 
everyone here remembers that 30 years ago Sir Ronald Storrs’s house was burnt in 
Nicosia. It seems to me that this is a good example. One would have thought 
that in the intervening years we would have been working with the people of Cyprus 
to convince them that there was some better way out, instead of waiting until it 
came to the moment for shooting. 


Personally, why I feel so deeply about this is that I have had it done to myself. 
The Arabs have rather a good proverb which says, “ If you become ill, don’t consult 
a doctor ; go the man who has had the disease.” I should never have believed that 
Jordan, which for 30 years was the most stable country in the Middle East (as 
stable as a rock when all her neighbours were suffering from a continuous succession 
of revolutions, strikes, riots, coups d’état, and every other kind of disturbance), 
would be completely turned upside down, so that today it may be on the verge 
of liquidation, entirely by psychological methods. I can assure you that the effect 
of these methods on a country where you know all the people and where you have 
lived all your life is something which is absolutely devastating, something which, 
unless you have seen it, you cannot possibly imagine. 


The other impression which I had from this was that this is a well-known—not 
universally known, but to its adepts an exactly known—science, both from the 
physical aspect of how the information should be put across, by wireless, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and speeches, on the one hand, and from the psychological aspect of 
how to swing the emotions not only of a crowd but of a country. 


This has been going on, of course, since the early 1920s. It was Mussolini, as 
far as I can make out, who really started the ball rolling. I sometimes think that 
we in this Country are rather too contemptuous of dictators. We are inclined to think, 
“‘ Oh, it is just another of these wretched dictators.” But it is not an easy job to be 
a dictator. Dictators do not possess the sanctity that kings used to have. They 
are just ordinary people, and though admittedly they had their concentration 
camps and their purges, they could not act as they did unless they were able to 
swing the great majority of their people in their favour. It is they—whether 
Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, or Nasser—who have really perfected this devastating 
technique of gripping a whole nation and turning it upside down. 


We do not seem to have grasped the significance of this. Formerly, diplomacy 
was concerned with the rulers of another country. You had to persuade the kings 
or the ministers, and if you did that you were all right. In any event, it was not 
within your power in former times to address political speeches to the mob of another 
nation ; even if you had wished to short-circuit the Government of another country 
you would not have been able to do it. There was no vehicle or channel for the 
purpose. But now you can. As you know—turning to Cyprus once more—the 
Athens radio has been constantly urging the people of Cyprus to rebel against their 
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Government. In reply to that, the only answer we have is to present a protest to 
the Greek Minister of Foreign Affairs. You see, we are working on two entirely 
different systems: one is passionate, political subversion or instigation, addressed 
to the man in the street in another country; the other, the more conventional 
diplomacy, does not attempt to speak to the public of another country, but only to 
the rulers of that country. 


This is exactly the technique which was used by Egypt to reduce Jordan to 
its present situation. You will all remember that in November of last year Jordan 
itself approached the British Government with a request to join the Bagdad Pact. 
Jordan had previously been talking to Turkey, and it was Turkey that convinced 
Jordan, or rather the Government of Jordan, that it would be very much to their 
advantage to come in. Consequently, as you will remember, General Templer was 
sent from here to Amman. 


Now, the Egyptians did not want that. I will tell you more about the Egyptians 
ina moment. The Egyptians, by a concentrated campaign, succeeded in arousing 
the public in Jordan against their own Government and preventing that Government 
from taking a step which it was most anxious to take. I should never have believed 
it possible if I had not been there, watching it go on day by day. 


I said just now that after failing to get a Middle East defence bloc we then 
made another group, called the Bagdad Pact. Egypt opposed the Bagdad Pact, 
not basically because she did not in those days want to co-operate with the West, 
but because she saw in it a breakaway from her leadership and the Iraqis setting 
up a new organization. This is a very interesting problem. No doubt you all study 
the Old Testament, and you may remember that from Kings or Samuel onwards 
almost the whole of the Old Testament is occupied with this Bagdad Pact problem. 
It was the Assyrians and the Babylonians who were always fighting against the 
Egyptians, and it was purely incidental that Israel and Judah happened to be in 
the way. As you will see from the map, Iraq and Egypt are the two big Powers in 
this part of the world. They were big 3,000 years ago, because they were the only 
ones which had big rivers, and they are still in the same relationship. In the Old 
Testament days, Jordan, Israel, Damascus, Lebanon—the same old names—were 
four little kingdoms, as they are today, and they were constantly being torn one 
way and the other by the rivalry between Assyria and Egypt. You saw it in your 
newspaper this morning, and it might just as well have been the prophet Isaiah. 
The Iraqi army stands on the frontier of Jordan on the one side, and the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Egyptian Army has flown into Jordan from the other side. It is 
somewhat similar to the position of Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg in the days 
when France and Germany were waging war on each other ; they were the cockpit 
of Europe. Jordan, Palestine, and Syria are the cockpit of the Middle East, between 
Iraq and Egypt. 


This extraordinary Egyptian campaign was completely unified. After I reached 
London, someone spoke to me who knew a lot about this part of the world. He 
was not an Englishman. He said to me, “ I thought that the Egyptians were being 
a bit rash in this anti-British campaign of theirs, and I went to see the Egyptian 
Minister for Propaganda and said to him, ‘ Don’t you think this is a bit risky?’ 
He replied, ‘ Not a bit; the moment I see them getting cross I can turn off the tap. 
I have the whole thing in my hands.’”” That was the impression that one had when 
sitting at the other end of this campaign. 
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When you look at our end, you get a distressingly different impression. Here, 
everything is divided up into different compartments and between different depart- 
ments. This is a problem which has come up comparatively recently. Egypt 
broadcasts to Aden and Kenya. Aden and Kenya are Colonies, but the 
Egyptians are foreigners, and so their affairs are handled by the Foreign Office. 
While there is complete unity on the other side there is no unity on our side. This 
applies all through. All the talks and news on the Egyptian radio are controlled 
by one man, who is getting reports from all the countries concerned. He is in a 
position to draft the communiqué which is broadcast every day. If you ask people 
in Whitehall about broadcasting, they say, “‘ That is nothing to do with us; you'd 
better see the B.B.C.”” Everybody is a law unto himself. 


I have been going round trying to say this to various people, and a great many 
of the people to whom I have spoken have said to me, “ You can’t run propaganda 
from this Country, because the British Government never has a policy, does not 
want to have a policy, and never has had a policy.”’ I do not know whether or not 
that is really correct. It is certainly easier to get on with the job if you have a 
policy and know what you are trying to do ; but these are matters of State on which 
I really cannot claim to be entitled to speak. 


When we are dealing with propaganda, however, it is interesting to notice 
that there is a positive and a negative side. I have not hitherto mentioned that 
the completely new departure which began in the Middle East after 1945 was the 
entry of Russia into the lists. Not that she was visible; she was entirely behind 
the scenes, but she succeeded in getting everywhere the one or two slogans which 
she wanted. None of the Arabs, or at any rate very few, were aware of where these 
came from. They were convinced, and still are to this day, that this was a 
spontaneous movement of their own. In actual fact, however, it had been fed in. 
The whole of that campaign, from 1945 until perhaps 1952, never mentioned Russia. 
It was purely negative. it simply hammered away at the old slogan, “ British 
imperialism is the thing that has done you down.” They said that day and night, 
in season and out of season. 


I do not think it is a legitimate answer to say that you cannot use propaganda 
unless you have a policy. Still, it would be very nice to have a policy! I am not 
a very good soldier myself—only an amateur one—but what has struck me more 
than anything else in recent years is the extraordinary results which one gets if 
one has a staff to plan. Nobody can plan who is doing a full-time job; one must 
have special people who have nothing else todo. That is the first point. The second 
is how often, in my limited experience, when one really starts making a plan one 
finds that there is only one answer. Even in our little parochial affairs, when a 
problem was brought up half-a-dozen or a dozen people would all have different 
views, but as soon as it was properly planned, which means built on figures and 
probabilities, one nearly always found that there was only one answer. All the 
differences of opinion which arise when something is in open debate disappear as 
soon as there is planning. 


One thing which seems to me rather terrifying is that in 1916, or at any rate 
just about the beginning of the Russian revolution, one of the Russian Communist 
leaders—I think Lenin himself—said that the way to destroy the West was by 
alienating it from Asia. Here it,is happening every day in front of our eyes, a policy 
announced by our enemies 40 years ago. It seems to me curious that we should 
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be faced with a crisis which one would imagine that vast numbers of people must 
have thought about and find that obviously nobody has ever thought of it before. 
Far from there being any plan to meet it, it is obvious that the great people are 
having brain-waves in their bath every morning, and the solutions propounded 
cannot be anything but immediate improvisations. 


The point which I am trying to make is that increasingly today everybody 
has the power to influence minds. Not only that, but there are now millions or 
hundreds of millions of minds open to influence—the same thing, put the other 
way round. I suppose that since the world began Asia has always been looked on 
as the continent of millions who were controlled by very small numbers of people, 
but that is no longer the case. Jordan admittedly is only a very tiny piece of Asia, 
but in the ro years after the 1939-45 War almost everybody in Jordan has been in a 
position to listen to the rews on the radio every day. The whole population, 
completely ignorant people, whose lives, like the lives of their ancestors, had been spent 
in looking after cows and sheep, were all of a sudden in a position every evening to 
listen to political speeches from any of the greatest leaders in the world. It is 
impossible to realize in a country such as. our own, where we are more or less 
sophisticated and have innumerable sources of information, what a fantastic change 
took place when the millions of Asia were all of a sudden plunged into the arena 
of world politics. What we say to those people is of supreme importance. 


At the same time, ail those people have inherited something nearly approaching 
the British constitution. It is all very well to rig the elections once or twice, but 
as time goes on the public begin to realize what is happening and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to rig the elections. If the people do not act by constitutional 
means they act, as the people of Jordan did, by violent means. The attitude of 
these countries, therefore, is no longer swayed by the theoretical leaders; it is 
becoming increasingly dictated by millions of people who—and this is the dangerous 
part of it—are completely ignorant and have no background. That is the alarming 
situation. An impassioned dictator with a wireless transmitter can set these 
millions of ignorant people off in any direction he wishes. 


We do not seem to have produced any answer to this. The only answers we 
have are diplomatic notes to Governments, or war. The question is whether or 
not both those methods are completely out of date. 


Another interesting feature about this propaganda, if that is what you wish 
to call it, or psychological warfare, as some people name it, is its use as a method 
of defence or reprisal. An interesting example of this occurred soon after the Bagdad 
Pact was signed, when the Egyptians started an intensive campaign against the Iraqis. 
The Iraqis are not so good at this kind of game, but after a time they themselves 
set up a ‘ Free Egyptian’ station. As soon as they had this weapon in their hands, 
the Egyptian propaganda attacks ceased. If it is well known that you have a 
powerful propaganda organization, it is a deterrent which prevents other people 
attacking you with their propaganda machines, because they know perfectly well 
that it is like exchanging H bombs. I might want to drop one on somebody else, 
but I know quite well that, if I do, they might drop one on me. But if we do not 
possess this particular weapon of propazanda which other people have, then it is 
like bombing people who have no aircrafi; there is no means of answering back. 


I am sure that you realize that, when I say this, I am not advocating that we 


should resort to slanging, cursing, and lying. Many people seem to me to be slightly 
confused on this issue. When I speak as I am speaking now, they say to me, “‘ Surely 
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you don’t expect us to call all these people horrible names, as they do?” But 
what is wrong is not in speaking, but in saying what is not true. If somebody 
tells lies, the deduction is not that we should all be silent, but that we should. 
speak the truth, 


My own experience is that all the people in these countries fall easy victims 
to this propaganda because they do not know what we want. They could not 
imagine why we were there. Anyone who has lived in those parts will remember 
that the people there always think that there is buried gold everywhere, so that 
it was very easy to lead them to the conclusion: ‘‘ Your country is immensely 
rich ; the Americans and the British are here to take those riches away. What 
do you think they are here for ?’’ A fantastic story which was put over everywhere 
in Jordan was: “If it were not for Anglo-American imperialism, every Jordanian 
would be rich.” I suppose you know that the Jordan budget is £17,500,000 a year, 
of which {14,000,000 is paid by the taxpayers in Britain and America. However, 
that was the story the Jordanians were told. ‘‘ What are the British here for ? 
Of course for oil and gold. They are not telling you, but they are here to find where 
all your riches are and then take them away.” If only we could get across what 
we really want, we could stop perhaps three-quarters of the propaganda directed 
against us. 


Of this I have a little experience, because I always tried, though limited by 
my powers of speech, to get particularly the officers and non-commissioned officers 
of the Arab Legion together and say, “I will tell you exactly what the British 
want in this country.”” What I have told them is what I am telling you. As soon 
as they saw that that was logical, they said, ‘We never thought of that before, 
but it is as plain as a pikestaff now you tell us.” But the British Government 
never told them, and from Cabinet Ministers downwards none of them knew what 
we were there for. That, of course, gives this extraordinarily good opportunity for 
other people to say, “ The British only want to dominate. They want to rule you; 
to trample on you, to flout you.” 


We have the unfortunate impression that propaganda is something very shady, 
the kind of thing that Hitler used to do. It is a perfectly genuine prejudice in this 
Country. I should prefer to find another word for it if I could, but I have told 
you what I mean. If only we could give them the real facts, most of the propaganda 
against us would fall flat. 


This business of propaganda or psychology is, as I have said, really a known 
technique, but there are a few points about it which I should like *o mention before 
closing my remarks. One of them is that we are always intellectual. I have seen 
it constantly written that the secret of public appeal is repetition and slogans. 
The fact of the iaatter is that in every country in the world probably not one man 
in a hundred, or even one in a thousand, really thinks things out. People are always 
influenced by what they hear every day. Most of the things that were put across 
in those countries were absolute rubbish, such as the example which I gave you 
earlier, that all Jordanians would be rich if it were not for Anglo-American imperial- 
ism. It means absolutely nothing; it is rubbish; but it is firmly believed by 
miliions of people. It seems to me that too often our reply, when we do reply, is 
a beautifully balanced intellectual appreciation of the situation. That is no good 
to the audience to whom we are speaking. We need two or three slogans and to 
repeat them ad nauseam. That is one point. 
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Another point is that of the appeal to youth. I think it was Mussolini who 
started it, but at any rate for 30 years or more all these movements have begun 
by going for the young. When communism came to Jordan, the instructions which 
the Communists were given was to go to the schoolmasters, even the elementary 
schoolmasters, and get at them first. You see, these people have a plan. It does 
not really matter if that plan takes 20 or 30 years; it always wins in the end. If 
we reckon that this has been going on for 20 years, we shall realize that the prep- 
school boys of 20 years ago are now the men who handle the politics of these countries, 
All through our experience in Jordan we have found that it was the schoolmasters 
who were the foundation of these movements. Wherever one goes in that part of 
the world one finds that the over-fifties want to keep the connection with Britain, 
but the young men want to break it off. 


That is not just pure coincidence ; it is all part of what I have been talking 
about. We do not talk to the crowd ; we taik to the Prime Minister. We do not 
worry about schoolboys ; we appeal to the elder statesman. At the present time 
and for two or three years past ships are and have been calling regularly at Beirut 
in the Lebanon, and any young Arab who goes to Beirut can walk on board one 
of those ships without a passport or papers or any question whatever. He does 
not have to be a Communist ; anybody can do this. He is taken to Youth Congresses 
in Warsaw, Moscow, East Berlin, Vienna, Bucharest, and so on. He has a lovely 
time, and after six weeks or two months comes back, not having spent a penny, 
and all the time having a joy-ride. These boys had probably never left their village 
before going on that trip. , 


Another point which I should like to mention, on a slightly different subject, 
is the experiences which we have had out there with the United Nations, At times 
when we were planning for possible attacks or raids by Israel, we were very concerned 
over a type of attack, which we called a ‘ U.N.O. war.” A‘ U.N.O.” war need not 
necessarily be a war ; it may be justa grab. It is an occasion when somebody grabs 
something which does not belong to him. Of course the United Nations immediately 
intervenes and proposes a ‘ cease fire.’ The aggressor has what he wants and says, 
“T am ready to obey. In fact, I appeal to the United Nations.”’ By that means 
he is made the victim and not the aggressor. It may be that the real victim was 
taken by surprise, and would be in a position to recover his property, but he cannot 
do so because the aggressor has appealed to U.N.O., and we all know from experience 
that once something goes to U.N.O, it stays there. Meanwhile, the aggressor keeps 
what he took. This is not the first time it has happened; in minor matters the 
experience is repeated in Palestine again and again, whether it is capturing a little 
hill, stopping a convoy, or shooting a few people. As long as it is done quickly, 
the United Nations will intervene to stop it expanding, but never get redress for 
the victim. 


Another thing which has struck me very much recently in England is that 
we are all very concerned about the Middle East, but our concern seems to be limited 
to the Middle East. I said a short time ago that these countries now have additional 
importance not only because of transit to the Far East but because of the question 
of a bridge to Africa. People do not seem to realize to what an extent Egypt has 
a foot in two continents. We hear much more at the moment about the Arab side, 
but it seems to me that we are always inclined to be a lap behind. Although I am 
not entitled to spe’k about this, and General Erskine will perhaps put us right, I 
cannot help feeling that we must be concerned about more than the Middle East ; 
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this is also the battle for Africa. Whether we go down to the Sudan and Kenya or 
across to Tunis, this little part of the world not only controls the radio but has an 
immence influence, from which it is endeavouring to extract the maximum value, 
over the northern half of the African continent. 


Coming back to my subject of psychology and Sir Ronald Storrs’s house, it 
has always seemed to me that one of the things from which we suffered in the old 
days in Transjordan is that Britain never troubles about thc loyalty of people who 
have not begun to shoot. Surely it is vastly easier to keep your friends than to wait 
until they have left you completely and then shoot them back? Psychological 
activity—you cannot call it psychological warfare—is surely more important in 
the places that are still loyal than in the places which are now making difficulties. 
We never begin soon enough. Once a thing has slipped it is extraordinarily difficult 
to get it back; and then we get hold of some miserable soldier and say, “‘ you go 
out and put it right.” 


It seems to me extremely interesting that in the last three months we have 
witnessed two such similar occurrences, where small peoples within the sphere of 
influence of a great Power have refused to play, and the great Power has almost 
used force, but not quite. We have not got to the end of the new one, but it will 
be of the greatest interest to see now what will happen in the matter of Russia and 
Eastern Europe. We have always been inclined to feel that we are not very good 
at this game, and to wonder why the Russians always get it right. It is surely of 
extraordinary interest, when we look at our own difficulties, to see the same thing 
beginning elsewhere. 


It seems to me that the amazing paradox is this. Never before in the history 
of the world have small Powers been so weak in relation to great Powers. It used 
to be an immense problem to wage a campaign in, say, Africa or Arabia, and to 
transport the ancient armies across mountains, when they had to walk or go on 
horses. It meant that most of the small countries retained their independence. 
It was not worth while to challenge it; natural obstacles made it too difficult. 
Nowadays, no small Government can last for more than hours, quite apart from 
the use of A bombs or H bombs against them ; yet just at this moment, when they 
have never been so weak before, they all want to be independent. That seems 
surprising, but what is even more surprising is that this is the first time that they 
are pulling it off. It is amazing. Perhaps the truth is that nobody likes his own 
boss. As the Poles and the Hungarians get tired of the Russians, so the Egyptians 
and the Jordanians get tired of us. We ought to change over satellites ! 


There is one last point which I should like to make. I do‘not know the answer, 
but I arn sure that there ought to be one. It is in a way connected with the previous 
point, and it is the problem of terrorism. It is surely most extraordinary that at 
a time when the great Powers are devastatingly more powerful than the little ones, 
owing to their possession of these enormous weapons of destruction, the little men 
have found that they can get their own back with a pistol or a dagger. It has 
always been the case with Arabs that anybody can conquer their country, but 
when it has been conquered they are extremely difficult people to govern. They make 
you wish you had not done it. I take it that there must be something of that kind 
also in the minds of the Russians. Is an army any good for this kind of thing ? 
Can Eastern Europe use terrorist methods against the Russians? Meanwhile, 
terrorism is a danger to which we do not seem to have found an answer. I cannot 
believe that the right answer is an infantry division, at any rate in more civilized 
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countries. Possibly the answer is, as I suggested before, that we should begin our 
psychological activity earlier. But I imagine that it is a question of deterrents, 
and that to prevent terrorism is basically political, secondly a matter for the police, 
and thirdly for the army, and they do not all see eye to eye. 


I am afraid that I have covered too much ground in so short a time, but, as I 
said just now, the only way to remember anything is by using slogans, and so I 
want to offer you, if I may, a little collection of Ps. My first P is that I think we 
ought to Plan, and from that Plan we might evolve a Policy. Once we have a 
Policy, the great thing is to Put it across with Propaganda. If you are more 
intellectual you call it Psychological Warfare, and there is a P in that, though 
you would not think it ! 


Finally, I forgot, when speaking of planning, one thing which I regard as most 
important, particularly because I have lived so long at the other end. In 40 years 
I have spent only one in England, and so more than most people, I think, I have 
heard what other people say about us. I have always been struck by the catastrophic 
results of party politics here when applied to policy abroad, and so my last three 
Ps will be: No Party Politics, Please ! 


DISCUSSION 


Captain R. C. Mowat: When you were explaining to your men the reason for 
the presence of the British in the Middle East, were you able to explain the British 
objective in a way which they found convincing and which really did engage their 
sympathy for us ? 


THE LeEcTURER: I think so, yes. Of course, in order to appreciate the necessity 
for speaking one has to realize the absolutely fantastic stories which they hear from 
other people. You probably noticed what happened 10 days ago, which is an example 
of the kind of thing which was always happening. Ten days ago there was a very heavy 
Isvaeli attack on the Jordan border, and the Egyptian radio immediately stepped in 
and said, ‘‘ Britain told the Jews to do it.” That is the kind of attack we are getting 
the wiiole time. Consequently, as I said before, it is important to get thera to know the 
truth. The truth may not be absolutely everything that they would like, but it is 500 per 
cent, better than the kind of stuff they hear now. I also mentioned the reason why we were 
there. I always told everybody that and explained this business of the way through to 
India and Australia, I think that perhaps some people in this Country do not quite 
realize it; I have heard people even in England say, ‘““Why should we be so selfish ? 
Why do we want to have a special position in the Middle East ? Have not the Russians 
just as much right ?” 


There is no other empire in the world which has little bits and pieces all over the 
globe ; consequently, it is of vital interest to us to be able to go through to the Far East 
and Australia. There is not another bit of Russia on the other side of Egypt, and so 
our requirements in this particular area are quite different from theirs, But our require- 
ments do not do the Arabs any harm. On the contrary, in return for allowing us to pass 
through we give them a lot of help. That I believe to be the truth, and it seems to me 
to be a perfectly fair and honourable bargain. But none of them know that; and as 
they do not quite see what we make out of it, especially in Jordan, their general idea 
is that great Powers come along to exploit a country. Yet they knew at the same time 
in Jordan that we were spending {12,000,000 to £13,000,000 a year on the country, and 
so they thought, ‘‘ what on earth do these people want ? What are they getting out of 
it? It must be something so clever that we cannot find out; it must be something to 
do with the Jews, or with some hidden wealth.’’ They could not make out what it was, 
but as soon as one told them the truth they said, “Yes, of course; it is quite obvious.” 
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Mr. J. R. Cuapiin: In view of what has been happening in this area recently, and 
the conflicting nature of the Anglo-Jordan Treaty and the Tripartite Declaration, and 


the possibility of dangerous complications, is there anything that can be done to put 
this right ? 


THE LECTURER: I was not aware that there was such confusion about the treaties 
Jordan is the only country in the Middle East which has a military alliance with Britain. 
We have no military alliance with Israel. As regards Israel, Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt. 
there is only what is called a Tripartite Declaration, in which the United States of, 
America, Britain, and France stated that they proposed that the existing demarcation 
lines should be unchanged. None of them said what they would do if anybody changed 
them, and, of course, there is always that refuge for the destitute, to go to the Security 
Council. At the same time, I have been told—I do not know—that a unilateral declaration 
is not binding. We did not sign anything with the Arabs and the Jews to say that; we 
merely said that we did not want these frontiers to be changed. Neither the Jews nor 
the Arabs agree with us, because they both want to change them—in opposite 
directions, of course. I do not think, therefore, that there is any treaty, except that 
with Jordan, which is binding. 


CoLtoneEL L. E. Jones: I am very interested to know whether or not Sir John had 
anything to do with the area to the east of the MiddJe East. On the right hand side of 
the map is Western Pakistan. Did he have anything to do with the the Moslem countries 
east of the Gulf during his time in the Middle East ? 


THE LEcTURER: I feel sympathy with all the Moslem States out there, because 
they do have a similarity of culture; but that is purely an emotion, and I am afraid 
that I do not know anything about Pakistan beyond that and am not in a position to 
say anything about it. 

Major W. B. Bacot: Would the lecturer care to give us his views, arising from 
his deep experience, of the possible outcome of the present U.N.O. skirmish in the Nile 
Valley ? 

THE LEecTuRER: I told you what I thought of U.N.O., didn’t I ? 


CAPTAIN MANDEVILLE RoE: As a schoolmaster, but not a Communist, I should 
like to ask whether or not it would be true to say that the educational level of the Arab 
Legionaries would be considerably in advance of that of the ordinary population. 


THE LEcTURER: I would say it was medium. We had hardly any illiterates; if 
we did have any, we set about them right away. On the other hand, there is an extremely 
highbrow class of schoolmasters, lawyers, and suchlike who did not demean themselves 
by going in for military service, so that I think I should say that we were a high middle 
average. We made the most tremendous educational efforts in the Arab Legion. To 
some extent the more uneducated are the more martial-minded, the tougher and the 
better soldiers, but in these days illiteracy is a crippling handicap, even for a private 
soldier. I think it might be said that the level of the recruits was slightly below middle 
average, but that owing to the efforts which we made ourselves the average of the serving 
soldiers was above the average of the ordinary population of the country. 


SguaApDRON LEADER W. E. CoLaHaN: For some years we have extracted some 
comfort from the thought that religion in the Middle East would act as a brake on the 
spread of communism in that area. Do you think that the religious aspect would be 


worth exploiting in any counter-propaganda measures exposing the source of the slogans 
directed against us ? 


Tue Lecturer: Yes, I quite agree with you. These propaganda movements, of 
course, wear many different garments, and in mamy cases the propaganda which they 
do in the Middle East conceals the fact of their hostility to religion. I personally made a 
number of efforts to get from this Country facts and details of anti-religious activities 
in Communist countries, but I was never able to get sufficient material. As I said before, 
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it is a question of telling the truth. Ido not think that we want to work up an exaggerated 
campaign, but these facts exist and are perfectly true; so that it seems to me that 
Communist hostility to religion would be a most fertile field about which to tell the 
exact truth to all the peoples of the Middle East. 


LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER H. H. Cook, R.N.: In view of the latest elections in 
Jordan, and the possibilty of the abrogation of the treaty by Jordan, it seems obvious 
that we shall probably stop this {14,000,000 going there. What happens then ? 


THE LEcTURER: That is the whole point of the dilemma which they are in, What 
the Jordanian politicians want is for H.M.G. to foot the bill ana for them to be able to 
follow any policy they like. If they cannot get that, then they are faced with a dilemma. 
Both Egypt and Saudi Arabia have periodically suggested that they would pay this 
subsidy, but I think that the great majority of people in Jordan realize that that would 
be a somewhat precarious source of revenue. I do not know whether or not Russia 
would pay it; if that were the case it would, of course, be extremely embarrassing. 
Apart from that, that is the major factor which is likely to make them go a bit slow 
until they see how things work out. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR ARTHUR PowER: You advocate propaganda to the 
masses, rather short-circuiting Prime Ministers and so on. That is breaking the chain of 
command, I suggest. If you had a reliable king, would you still advocate going to the 
masses in the East, or would you go to the reliable king, letting him work with his own 
people ? 

THE LECTURER: Perhaps the example which I gave created a false impression, 
because the example was where a propaganda campaign raised the public against their 
King; but if the King was already on our side,.any propaganda which we did to his 
subjects would not-make them turn against him; on the contrary, it would make them 
support his policy. If the Government is already on your side, your talking to the public 
will not make a rift between the rulers and the governed, but will lead them to support 
each other. The point which I also wanted to make, with regard both to Colonies and to 
o‘her countries, is that where we have friends it does not necessarily mean that we can 
take no notice of them. We want to be always talking to our friends, just as to other 
people, to make sure that they will stay our friends. 


Major M. C. Sanps: Do you think that there is any chance of permanent peace 
between the Jews and the Arabs, or will hostilities inevitably break out, and, if so, what 
will happen ? 


THE LecTuRER: I do not see any prospect of peace at the moment. I do not know 
what you mean to convey by the word ‘ permanent.’ At the moment I think that probably 
the Israelis are in more than a position to defend themselves; but, of course, we have 
always to remember the example of the Crusaders. They held a much bigger bit of the 
country than Israel holds, and they held it for 100 years, but there are not any of them 
left now. 


Arr CommMoporE W. E. HEBpEN: We have at the moment Saudi Arabia acting to 
some extent in sympathy with Egypt. Is that sympathy only because of a common 
anti- Jordan feeling, or is there something deeper ? 


Tue LecturER: This is a question involving wheels within wheels. Originally, 
as you know very well, the reason was the hostility of tne Saud dynasty to the Hashemite 
dynasty which rules in Jordan and Iraq, but an interesting complication of this issue 
arises from the fact that the present Government of Egypt is extremely left wing and is 
not at all in favour of kings and princes. In addition to that, this particular king has 
too much oil. It is by no means certain, therefore, that Egypt and Saudi Arabia will 
always remain such loving bedfellows as they are at the moment. 


SuB-LIEUTENANT J. C. AppLEYARD-List: I should like to ask whether it is an 
engineering possibility to build a canal from Aqaba to the Mediterranean, and, if it is 
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not politically possible to build it either in Israel or in Egypt, would it be possible to 
establish it on an international basis. , 

THE LECTURER: I was a Sapper once, but it is a great many years ago! 
THE CHAIRMAN : We shall all agree that we have had a most brilliant and interesting 
lecture. 

Many officers feel that we need a more subtle approach to the cold war. Our lecturer 


has given us a very valuable line of thought, and I commend most warmly his remarks 
to all those who are studying ways and means of waging the cold war. 


I think it is true that General Glubb holds a very special place in the hearts of British 
officers with whom he has worked so faithfully for his Country in an isolated part of the 
Middle East. Although his great services are now no longer available to Jordan, thank 
goodness they are available to us! (Applause.) 
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OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
By Mr. R. G. SEARIGHT 
On Tuesday, 13th November, 1956, at 3 p.m. 


Arr CureF MARSHAL Str NoRMAN Bottomiey, K.C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., A.F.C., 
in the Chair 


THE CHAIRMAN : In introducing Mr. Searight I should like to say, first of all, that he is 
the Shell Company’s Manager for their production interests in the Middle East, and as 
such we can regard him as an authority on the question of oil in the Middle East. He 
spent a considerable time in the Middle East as an important executive in the oil industry, 
and he is one of those fortunate men whose business is also their hobby. I am sure you 
will realize that at the present time he has a great many preoccupations, and we are very 
much indebted to him for coming here today to lecture to us. 


LECTURE 


N speaking to you on this subject today I have a feeling that you will all by 
[=< having read your newspapers a good deal in the last few weeks, be far 

more expert on Middle East oil affairs than I am. It seems to me that there 
is not one aspect of Middle East oil which has not been covered about 50 times. 
More than once I felt that I should have to ask your Secretary to cail off this lecture, 
because to speak on this subject at this moment would be quite impossible. In the 
end, however, I decided that the best thing to-do would be to stick to the original 
fundamentals that I had intended to talk about in this lecture and make the best 
of it, modifying it here and there as I go along. 


No doubt you were expecting, after all that you have read in the last week or 
two, to be given a nice clear, concise forecast of what is going to happen, with a 
word here and there on the political situation, which is inescapable! I only hope 
that what I am in fact going to say will not bore you too much and that you have 
not heard it all before, and that it will help to bring some of these questions into 
perspective as they affect the industry. I shall keep off politics as far as I possibly 
can. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MiIppLE East Ort In WorLD Suppiy POSITION 


My first objective is briefly to draw attention to the significance of Middle East 
oil in the world supply position. This, one would think, is hardly necessary in 
present circumstances, when the pages of the Press have been filled with detailed, 
if ominous, charts illustrating the immediate effects of the blocking of the Canal and 
the cutting of the I.P.C. pipelines in Syria. Nevertheless, without wishing to bore 
you with indigestible statistics or a mass of figures which are difficult to retain in 
your minds, I do not think it would be out of place for me to start off by giving 
you just that bare minimum of figures which would enable you to understand the 
significance of Middle East oil in the world oil supply picture, not only of today but 
also of tomorrow. I have tried to get round the difficulty of indigestible statistics 
by distributing a little booklet of graphs or charts which you may like to take away 
with you and look at afterwards. They help to demonstrate how the importance of 
Middle East oil in the world has increased and will go on increasing in a general 
context of a growing dependence upci oil; but apart from mentioning them now I 
don’t think I shall have occasion to refer directly to them again. 
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Today Middle East production, which in 1956 would have reached (but for 
present interruptions) about 180 million tons over the year, and which is virtually 
all exported, represents 25 per cent. of total world production. These figures I am 


about to quote always exclude the Iron Curtain countries ; they concern only the 
Free World. 


To indicate the rate of progress that has been made since before the war, I 
should add that in 1938 Middle East production represented only about five per 
cent. of world production—five per cent. of a far smaller volume ; today it is 25 per 
cent. of a volume that has increased two or three times since 1938. 


Of all Europe’s oil requirements, more than 70 per cent. are supplied from the 
Middle East (U.K. over 60 per cent.; France 85 per cent.; Italy go per cent.). Of 
the requirements of the Far East about 60 per cent. is composed of Middle East oil. 


The reason for this change in emphasis on Middle East oil has been the immense 
increase in world energy requirements, combined with the incapacity of the coal 
industry to keep up its share of the increase. The United States is now a net importer 
of oil instead of being, as she was for many years, a major net exporter. 


In looking at the future we have to bear in mind that we are at the beginning 
of a period which will bridge the gap between coal as a principal source of energy 
and the world’s growing needs until the advent of atomic energy on a large scale. 
The period that covers this gap might well be called the Oil Age. I do not mean 
by this that requirements for oil will come to a gradual halt as atomic energy comes 
more and more into our lives; it is certain, however, that over the next 25 years 
and more the main burden of the world’s increasing energy requirements will have 
to be borne by oil. This is borne out by the material on this subject discussed at 
the Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva last year. On 
their figures, which I believe present a conservative view of the future role of oil 
in the context of a rapidly growing need for energy, oil’s contribution by 1975 will 
be over twice its present level. Moreover, even if we take the most optimistic view 
of developments in the sphere of nuclear power, it is unlikely that during this 
particular period atomic power will supply more than a marginal volume world-wide. 


The proportion of world oil requirements that will be supplied from the Middle 
East is likely to rise from 25 per cent. today to around 35 per cent. in 1965, and 
by 1975 it may be as much as 50 per cent.: increases which become more significant 
in the context of an enormous overall growth in oil demand. As a spot of colc 
comfort, therefore, one might observe that a crisis of the nature of the present one 
might cause even greater dislocation in 1965 than it does today: though it is also 
appropriate to remark that by then the United States themselves will have become 
considerably more dependent upon Middle East oil than they are today. 


If the importance of Middle East oil needs any further emphasis, it is only 
necessary to add that of the world’s proven oil reserves—and these are usually 
estimated very conservatively—well over two-thirds exist in the Middle East. It 


is primarily to the Middle East, therefore, that we have to look for the satisfaction 
of our future needs. 


IMPORTANCE OF MIDDLE EAsT Or To Russia 


We might, at this point, having demonstrated the importance of Middle East 
oil to the Free World, touch on the nature of the importance of Middle East oil to 
the Iron Curtain World, to the Russians. 
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It may be rather commonly supposed that the inadequacy of Russia’s own 
petroleum resources, or shall we say the resources of all the Iron Curtain countries, 
is such as to make the oilfields of the Middle East a glittering prize and one indeed 
that might even justify the risk of war. I daresay that some of you gentlemen have 
access to more accurate information about Iron Curtain petroleum resources than I 
have. But there is no evidence that I have seen that would indicate that the Iron 
Curtain countries as a whole are currently much concerned about their oil supplies. 


Production from ail Iron Curtain countries today is about 85 million tons a 
year (of which about 70 million come from Russia), and of this 85 million tons 
roughly five million tons a year are being exported to various parts of <he world. 
These exports serve the purpose of bringing in needed consumer goods ; they serve 
this purpose rather than indicate any determined effort to gain an important footing 
in the world oil market. From that point of view they may not indicate so much a 
true surplus of oil as a prime need for other goods. But regardless of whether the 
per capita consumption of oil in Iron Curtain countries is being held down artificially— 
and this is doubtful—there are known to be considerable areas of prospective interest 
in the U.S.S.R., a great part of which, so far as we know, has hardly been touched. 
Already, however, the oilfields of the Caucasus are on the way out and production 
is coming increasingly from new fields further north in the Volga Ural area. 


In these circumstances it would seem that Russia’s interest in Middle East oil 
would be primarily one of denial rather than one of acquisition : denial or acquisition 
of control of those resources through propaganda, subversion, and economic and 
political infiltration of every kind. That she has intensified her efforts in this direction 
no-one can doubt from the evidence of the past year’s events in the Middle East, let 
alone what we have learned in the past few weeks. Nevertheless, I do not believe 
that these activities, or their results, should cause me to alter my impression that 
Russia and those countries which remain dependent upon her are not, from the 
available evidence, themselves so short of oil as to appear likely to want to grab 
additional fields just to satisfy their own needs. 


When I was first preparing this talk I would have said that Russia would not 
go to the lengths of risking open conflict with the West for the sake of oil, of which 
she herself appeared to have a sufficiency. In view of what has been going on in 
recent weeks it might well be said that this is a matter of political conjecture, which 
is not the purpose of this talk ; the point that I do wish to make is that Russia and 
the Iron Curtain countries at large do not appear to be short of oil. Nor for the 
same reason can they offer to the oil-producing countries of the Middle East an outlet 
comparable in the slightest degree with that of the markets of the West. If, however, 
they could control by political means both the sources and the transit routes of 
Middle East oil, then they could exercise a decisive influence on the economic 
development of the whole Free World—and this without even resorting to the overt 
use of force. 


Now let us turn to :— 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FREE WORLD TO MIDDLE EAst PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


The first point I would mention under this heading is that the income which 
the producing countries of the Middle East are deriving from oil revenues was 
likely, but for the present crisis, to have reached a sum of about £400 million in 1956. 
By 1965 this income may well have reached {800 million a year. These figures 
exclude, of course, earnings of foreign exchange due to the importation of currency 
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by oil companies to finance their day-to-day operations. They also exclude many t 
indirect benefits arising from oil company activities such as the building and con- 
struction of both social amenities and industrial plant. But it will be readily seen 
that earnings on this scale afford the Governments of the countries concerned the 
means of devoting great sums to the economic development of their countries, and 
to the improvement of the health, living conditions, and earning capacity of their 
largely poverty-stricken populations. The wealth and opportunities for self-better- 
ment thus created should be the bulwark against some of the ill consequences of wide 
economic disparities and primitive living conditions, with all the frustrations they 
give rise to within a rigid social structure. 


oe 





The degree to which these revenues are in fact used productively and to which | 
the benefits are real as well as visible to the population at large varies from one 
country to another. 
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In Iraq, splendid work is being done by the Iraq Development Board, who 
receive 70 per cent. of the whole of the oil revenues, which were running at around 
£80 million a year in that country. I shall have occasion to refer to this point again, 
but it would be pertinent to remark here that the destruction of the pump stations 
in the Syrian section of the I.P.C. pipeline system is obviously going to cause a most 
serious loss of revenue to the Iraq Government at a time when its developinent | 
expenditures are rising to their peak. 
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In Kuwait and Qatar the sum of wealth per head of population is extremely 
high, and it has not been difficult for the rulers to ensure that tangible and useful 
results and benefits from this fantastic influx of new wealth are to be seen everywhere. 
It might be of interest to note that these two sheikhdoms receive between them 
over {100 million a year, and that Kuwait, which of course receives far the larger 
part, is unable to absorb anywhere near the whole of its total revenues in local 
expenditure. 


In Iran a similar development organization to that in Iraq has been set up, 
called the Plan Organization. Here also the major portion of the oil revenues are 
to be diverted away from ordinary budgetary purposes and in the direction of urgent 
economic development—communications, flood control, irrigation, etc. The Shah 
himself is the moving spirit behind this effort to substitute a new and technically 
equipped and socially progressive Iran for the barrenness and immobility of the 
recent past. 


In Saudi Arabia the use of oil revenues has not been regulated by any comparable 
development board or organization and has in fact given rise to widespread publicity 
and criticism. Nevertheless, it would certainly be untrue to say that the population 
has not benefited at all from the influx of wealth. Inevitably there has been a 
good deal of building and development of a public works nature. And, of course, in 
the area where they operate in the east of the country, the oii company has provided 
social amenities on a handsome scale. The King, no less than any other ruler in a 
similar position, is keenly aware where his own best interests lie. Colonel Nasser’s 
seizure of the Canal directly threatened Saudi Arabia’s principal source of revenue ; 
and a significant manifestation of Saudi anxiety and reorientation was to be seen in 
the apparent submergence of the long enmity with Iraq’s ruiing dynasty in a sudden 
realization of mutual interest. 


Regardless of the different degrees in the rate and beneficial results of 
development, all the evidence points to realization by the present ruling regimes of 
all the countries concerned that they must look to the West for the continuance of 
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the source of their prosperity and the sinews of their stability. In no case is there 
the slightest reason to suppose that they look elsewhere for markets or for favours. 


For this same rational conviction, however, to be shared by a wider section of 
the population may well take time. Even in the better organized countries the 
results of the expenditure of the last few years is only beginning to filter through. 
A weakness, if one may so call it, of some of the best schemes is that they have to 
be carried out in such remote places and their results are so long-term that much of 
their benefit as spectacular achievements is lost upon the urban crowds. It is indeed 
a criticism which has been repeated so often that it now seems to be being heeded, 
that a greater impact and effect of benefit might be achieved by giving higher 
priority to schemes which will bring more immediate and more apparent benefits 
to the centres of population : housing, urban drainage, and the like. 


In all this the time element is of tremendous importance. Given time, the 
wealth can seep down and outwards, and help to mitigate evils, jealousies, and 
schisms which that very wealth is itself at present tending to aggravate. Nor can 
these vast oil revenues ever be in themselves a sufficient foundation of security for 
the sources of our oil. They are today a prop to the responsible ruling classes ; 
but without achieving a broader basis of common interest than that of the purely 
economic ties which are obvious only to a relatively small section of the population, 
the position must remain insecure, so long as the great mass of the people is open 


to the emotional and irresponsible persuasion of new and often politically inexperienced 
leaders. 


Naturally, all this wealth is a source of jealousy and resentment to those who 
are not so well endowed with oil resources, or whose designs are inimical either to the 
States concerned or to the West in general. The wilful destruction of the pumping 
stations on the Syrian section of the I.P.C. system may well reflect the bitter animosity 
of some people against Iraq as sponsors of the Baghdad Pact, quite as much as 
hostility to the West. The throttling of Iraq’s revenues was clearly one method of 
undermining the Iraqi Prime Minister’s regime. 


WHIcH COUNTRIES PRODUCE HOW MUCH, AND WHO ARE THE OPERATORS ? 


At this stage we might take a look at the latest production figures of the principal 
oil-producing States in the Middle East and then say something about the companies 
that have the producing rights. I daresay this is very familiar ground to many of 
you, but it fits conveniently into this stage of my talk and gives me the opportunity 


of touching on one or two other points which are sometimes the subject of 
controversy. 


But for recent events, Middle East production would be running today at 
about 180 million tons a year, divided roughly as follows :— 


Kuwait and Arabia, 55 million tons each; Iraq, 35 million tons; Iran, 

25 million tons (but this figure is rising very rapidly); Qatar, six million tons ; 
and Bahrein and the Kuwait Neutral Zone, three million tons between them. 

(It is perhaps worth noting that Venezuela is still far and away the largest 

individual producing country outside the U.S.A., with a total production now 


running at around 125 million tons a year, compared with the 55 million tons of 
its nearest rivals, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia.) 


Kuwait and Saudi Arabia are thus quite a long way ahead of the others in the 
Middle East, but with Iraq and Iran catching up. Kuwait and Saudi Arabia both 
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increased very fast as a result of the 1951 debacle in Iran; Iraq somewhat less, 
as the rate of increase of production from the main fields in northern Iraq is governed 
by the capacity of the pipelines that run to the Mediterranean. Production from 
that area cannot therefore be increased overnight. Nevertheless, the very important 
fields in the Basrah area are being rapidly developed; but this—even if tankers 
were available to ship all the oil—could not compensate the temporary loss of 
production and revenues caused by the destruction of the Syrian pump stations. 


The inevitable differences in rates of production and development are bound to 
continue for some time to be a source of anxious watchfulnes: on the part of the 
various producing countries concerned. Iran, having returneu to the fold after 
three years in the wilderness, a member now of the Baghdad Pact, strong in 
resistance to Russian blandishments and threats—but with overwhelming need of 
funds for development, desires only to make up for lost time and reach at least 
equality with her neighbours, who did indeed benefit considerably from the rapid 
development of their oil resources that followed the nationalization of the oil industry 
in Iran in 1951. The others, with their budgets and spending power geared to a 
continuous and rapidly rising rate of production and therefore of oil revenue, would 
not be ‘happy to see the brakes applied to their own development. 


Operations in Iran were only resumed, of course, towards the end of 1954, but 
production has been increasing very rapidly ever since then. Iran has a lot of 
leeway to make up, but the Consortium Operating Companies are in fact achieving 
this to the extent that the rehabilitation and extension of physical facilities permit. 

Approximately 35 per cent. of the total Middle East production is owned by 
British and British-Dutch interests; the French interest is about six per cent. 
Almost 60 per cent. is U.S. owned. 

Only the concessions in Arabia, Bahrein, and the Kuwait Neutral Zone are 
100 per cent. American owned ; Kuwait oil itself is half British and half American ; 


the Iraq Petroleum Company and its associates in Qatar and round the Trucial - 


Coast is a mixture in equal parts of British, British-Dutch, French, and American 
interests (plus the Gulbenkian five per cent.). And the Iranian Consortium is again 
a mixture of several nationalities, with the Americans holding 40 per cent., the 
French six per cent., and British Petroleum and Royal Dutch-Shell 54 per cent. 
between them. 

I should like to take this opportunity of trying to bring into perspective what 
is often somewhat dramatically described as “the oil war.” It is widely believed 
that the Middle East is the battle ground of rival British and American oil groups ; 
in particular that Aramco, through their royalty payments, are directly responsible 
for the subversion of friendly interests throughout the Middle East; and that 
Aramco’s thirst for fresh oil reserves is also the cause of the border disputes that 
have been such a source of trouble between the British and the Saudi Arabian 
Governments. 

One need not be ashamed to admit that oil companies compete most strenuously 
with each other in the markets of the world. This is not, however, to imply that 
those companies operating in the Middle East are so eager to increase their productive 
capacity that, lacking all sense of responsibility, they are prepared to go to any 
length to attain their objective, regardless of the consequences to one another and 
to international good will. 

It would, of course, be too much to assert that there have never been occasions 
when local enthusiam has got the better of. good judgment. Managements on the 
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spot, of whatever nationality, are sometimes under strong local pressure to do 
things which can only be attributed to, if not excused by, an over-zealous 
interpretation of ‘ good citizenship.’ It is however impossible for an oil company 
to control the way in which the money from its payments to its ‘ host ’ Government 
is spent. That is entirely the concern of the Government and interference is liable 
to be deeply resented. In regard to Buraimi, there is no evidence that oil exists 
in that area. Very little exploration has ever been carried out there. There is no 
reason to suppose that Aramco, with all their great oilfields and reserves in Arabia, 
are in such need of the area round Buraim:i that they would want to embroil themselves 
with the companies holding concessions in the adjacent areas, all of which contain 
American interests, in some cases the interests of Aramco partners themselves. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Let us now consider for a moment the sort of plans that are already having to 
be made for the movement of these tremendous quantities of oil from the Middle 
East to Western markets. For the moment I will leave out of account the abnormality 
arising out of the temporary closure of the Canal and the pipelines from Iraq. 

Of the present production of roughly 180 million tons a year, about 120 million 
tons move westwards—that is, to the U.K. and Europe (and in some degree to the 
east coast of North America). Of tliis 120 million tons a year Western requirement, 
75-80 million tons move by tanker through the Canal and about 40 million tons 
through pipelines which have their terminal outlets on the eastern Mediterranean. 


Of the 40 million tons that is normally moved through pipelines to the eastern 
Mediterranean, some 15 million tons go through the Tapline system (the same 
all-American shareholding as Aramco), that is to say from the oilfields of Arabia 
through Jordan and Syria to the port of Sidon in the Lebanon; whilst some 25 
million tons a year flow through the I.P.C. system from the oilfields in the north of 
Iraq through Syria, either the whole way to the port of Banias or to the port of 
Tripoli in the Lebanon. 


Looking ahead now to 1965, and assuming that Middle East production is by 
then increased from its present level of 180 million tons to some 400 million tons a 
year, perhaps three-quarters of that, or 300 million tons, may have to be moved 
west—as against 120 million tons today: an increase of getting on for 200 million 
tons a year in the westward movement. And this, mark you, is looking less than 
ro years ahead. If we think for a moment, of, say, 1970, we may have to consider 
the movement of over 300 million tons a year more than today. There are relatively 
short-term plans for increasing the capacity of the existing pipeline systems by 
about 20 million tons a year. But for the rest, these huge additional volumes will 
have to be carried either through enlarged Canal facilities or through new pipelines 
to the Mediterranean, or by large tankers plying round the Cape: or, which is more 
likely, by a combination of these alternatives. For no single choice is possible ; 
each has its own advantages and disadvantages not simply assessable in economic 
terms; no single route can be entirely eliminated. The answer is undoubtedly 
‘ diversification’: though the extent to which practical or economic advantages 
must be discounted by political risks and vice versa in regard to one particular 
route vis-a-vis another is still an open question. 

Time is against us. Plans have to be laid years ahead, and with the movement of 
such huge quantities involved, decisions of great magnitude are rapidly approaching. 
Problems of steel production and pipe rolling capacity, of ship-building berths and 
port enlargement, have all to be solved. And as far as pipelines are concerned, 
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some really effective recognition of the sanctity of contracts between commercial 
undertakings and sovereign Governments will have to be achieved if the colossal 
capital sums involved are to be forthcoming. 


To attempt here today any accurate forecast of the eventual transportation 
pattern would’ be impossible. But if we may assume that reliance upon the Suez 
Canal ought to be proportionally d‘minished, then obviously there will have to be 
a great many more large tankers and almost certainly more and larger pipelines as 
well. But this degree of simultaneous diversification cannot be achieved in the 
short term without considerable dislocation, and the preference and the degree of 
priority to be given to one route or another must depend upon much detailed study 
of the political and practical factors which I have touched upon. 


Just as a matter of interest, it might be worth mentioning that the capital 
cost of moving, say, 100 million tons of oil a year round the Cape would be of the 
order of £1,500 million : as against a figure of say around {1,000 million for moving 
it via the Canal—or for that matter by pipeline to the Mediterranean and thence 
by tanker. I mention this one simple example of the cost of ‘ re-insurance’ as it 
seems to be rather too lightly assumed that the tanker route via the Cape is an easy 
way out of the difficulty. It is easy enough to talk of diversification, but one just 
cannot pull the means of building tankers, ports, and docking facilities out of the 
air, any more than one can change overnight the political risks that the investor 
in, say, pipelines must face. 

The discussion of pipeline projects gives me the opportunity of mentioning a 
particular difficulty which arises when transit terms have to be negotiated with the 
Governments of the countries across whose territory the lines must pass. Here, 
in addition to all the other political factors that tend to make relationships difficult, 
the situation is yet further exacerbated by the inevitable disparities between what 
are sometimes called, in a rather slipshod way, the “have” countries and the 


“ have-nots.” Without going into a detailed history of long and painful negotiations, - 


it is perhaps sufficient to suggest that the experiences of recent times do not invite 
a feeling of carefree optimism and security when it comes to considering the investment 
of some hundreds of millions of pounds in new lines. These-anxieties may well 
have found their echo in the recent references in the Press to the possibility—indeed 
it has been described in much more positive terms than that—of a line being laid 
from Iraq through Turkey. Here, however, I must utter a word of caution, as all 
that has been done so far is to survey a possible route. 


In case this somewhat non-committal review leaves you with the impression 
of an over-cautious and pedestrian rather than a dynamic approach, I should perhaps 
explain that a very great deal of activity is being devoted to the appraisal and 
solution of these problems by the highest talent in the industry. While we do have 
the habit of thinking in big figures and of trying to look well ahead, we do not have 
the habit of flaunting our plans when they are still half-baked. And we have to 
keep our feet on the ground. I think I must try to leave you with the clear impression 
on the one hand that there are no simple answers to the problem, but that on the 
other hand it will be solved, and solved in time, if only because it has to be solved. 


However, to the extent that political risks and dangers have been unnaturally 
forcing the consideration of schemes that are either uneconomic or impractical, or 
both, it is to be hoped that the recent upheavals will sooner rather than later result 
in an atmosphere of stability in which these various alternative projects can be 
viewed more calmly. 
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SOME FURTHER PROBLEMS THAT CONFRONT THE INDUSTRY AND ITS PARENT 
GOVERNMENTS 


I believe I have already said enough to show that there are problems in Middle 
East oil that are outside the scope of the industry to solve by itself. It would 
perhaps be useful, therefore, at this point to try to summarize what might fairly 
be said to be within the scope and capacity of the industry and, conversely, what 
the industry is powerless t:> do. 


Thus, in the first place, it should be within the capacity of the industry to solve 
the technical problems. By this I mean the carrying out of exploration to seek new 
fields and fresh reserves ; the development of new production and increasing that 
from existing fields ; and all the gamut of supporting engineering and social services 
and construction that must accompany these developments, culminating finally in 
the building of pipelines, ports, tankers, and ail the paraphernalia of transportation. 
The industry has always in the past shown itself possessed of enough technical 
skill, flexibility, and ingenuity to meet and overcome any demands that have con- 
froated it, and I think it is fair to expect that it will prove itself equally capable 
of doing so in the future. 


It must be within the capacity of the industry to conduct its own affairs in each 
country with proper regard to its duties as ‘ good citizens.” I refer here in particular 
to its policies in the field of Government and social relationships, staff and labour 
policies, training policies, housing and commercial activities, and its relations generally 
with the society in which it operates. A word that is common currency in the industry 
today for the purpose of describing many of these activities, particularly in the field of 
social and commercial relationships, is ‘ integration ’—the oil companies’ answer, 
broadly, to the charge often brought against them of being States-within-a-State. 
‘Good citizenship ’ implies integration combined with identification, within the limits 
of common-sense, with the life and aims of the ‘ host ’ country, and it is the problems 
under this head that occupy a great part of management’s time. It is appropriate to 
observe, however, that the process of good citizenship must not be strained and lines of 
demarcation must be drawn, beyond which it is dangerous to step for fear of the risks 
either of being accused of paternalism and interference in internal affairs, or of 
causing political repercussions in neighbouring territories. It would not be difficult 
to find examples of excessive zeal under both headings in the history of the industry 
in the Middle East. But we learn by experience, and today there is a very clear 
realization on the part of management of both the obligations of good citizenship on 
the one hand and the dangers inherent in over-straining this relationship on the other. 


It should and might well be within the capacity of the industry to solve the 
financial problems. By this I mean to provide or plough back from its own earnings 
the major part of the immense capital sums needed for the developments of which I 
have spoken. An essential condition of the industry’s capacity to invest is the 
preservation of the 50/50 pattern. What is not so clear is whether the industry alone 
can not only produce the capital, or a large part of it, but also bear the political risks, 
of, for instance, new pipelines from, say, the Persian Gulf to the eastern Mediterranean, 
without some better security, some more effective protection than has been available 
hitherto against arbitrary abrogation of contracts, seizure of property, etc. 


This leads straight to the consideration of a further source of difficulty and 
trouble for the industry. It is not within the capacity or scope of the industry to 
create the necessary atmosphere and context in national or international politics in 
which it can pursue its development and good citizenship policies undisturbed. 
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The interplay of internal political rivalries and ideologies leading to instability, 
tension, and unrest is beyond the scope of industry to control or even to influence. 
Equally, tensions in international relationships may bring great pressures, sometimes 
backed by threats, to bear upon the oil compaiies. The purpose of these pressures 
may be to achieve a measure of assistance in political designs or to force financial 
concessions, either of which could have dangerous repercussions not only within the 
industry but on international relationships at large. 


Boundary disputes also come into the category of problems which the industry 
cannot solve, although it cannot be denied that unless they are very careful and 
extremely firm in their resistance to pressure, the companies may, by allowing 
themselves to be used as tools, become agents of aggravation. It is in the interests of 
the industry to keep clear of boundary disputes, and in general the companies would 
like to do so: though they may thereby incur the possible displeasure of their ‘ host ’ 
Government. 


I have tried to show where the line has to be drawn between what the industry 
can and should do for itself and what is outside its province. It is very important that 
there should be a clear understanding of these spheres, as there is a tendency nowadays 
to talk of “‘ internationalization,”’ of the setting up of a “ supra-national authority,”’ 
and it is not easy to understand just how the conceivers of these ideas believe that 
their objective can be achieved. Many of the relationships with the Governments of 
the producing countries in matters which directly affect oil operations or the 
agreements upon which they are based are better left to non-political, economic 
entities like the international oil companies. This is not to say that the industry does 
not need backing and support, but we want to have a very clear understanding of the 
objectives and the practical possibilities before we claim supra-national authority as a 
panacea for problems in an area such as the Middle East. 


WHY MUST WE BE SO DEPENDENT UPON MIDDLE East OIL ? 


Or, put slightly differently, why do the oil companies not intensify exploration . 


elsewhere ? In the Commonwealth? In Canada? In the Western hemisphere 
generally ? 


There are a number of answers to these questions. In the first place, other things 
being equal, oil companies tend to try their hand at exploration in areas that offer the 
best prospects. Exploration nowadays has become an enormously costly affair ; 
all the ‘ easy’ places have been found ; we now have to go out into the jungles and 
deserts and, indeed, far under the sea 50 miles and more from the coast, to seek new 
reserves. Oil has been proved to exist in vast quantities in the Middle East and it is 
natural that there should be intensive exploration there. 


As it happens, the greater part of the Middle East has by now been covered by 
concessions and there is relatively little ‘ open acreage’ left that might be of interest. 
However, in some cases, the concessionary companies have exploration obligations 
or—what amounts to virtually the same thing—surrender obligations. There is 
therefore a continuous and diligent search for fresh reserves being carried out both 
within the concessions of the present producing countries and also in adjacent areas. 
Undoubtedly all this exploration effort will lead to important new discoveries. Only 
three months ago the National Iranian Oil Company turned up what may be a 
considerable field in the North of Iran, where they have been exploring for some time. 


But the effort that is being devoted to exploration in other parts of the world is 
enormous and is continually increasing. That is not to say that prospects comparable 
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with those in the Middle East exist anywhere else. But reasonable prospects plus 


political security are sufficient encouragement for oil companies to devote great sums 
to exploration. 


The fact is that in comparison with the total exploration effort that is being 
expended in the rest of the world, the effort in the Middle East is relatively small. 
The political risks on the one hand, combined with the immense cost on the other, plus 
the administrative difficulties of operating in such remote and sparsely populated 
areas, will always tend to limit exploration in the Middle East to those large corpora- 
tions who have the necessary resources, the experience of these sort of operations, and 
who in many cases already have a stake in the area. 


Having said that, however, one cannot escape the conclusion that for many years, 
indeed possibly generations to come, it is likely that the world will become increasingly 
and not decreasingly dependent upon the oil reserves that are known to exist or have 
still to be discovered in the Middle East. Last year, although the drilling which 
went on in the Middle East was small in relation to that in the western hemisphere, 
nevertheless the reserves discovered by this drilling in the Middle East were eight 
times those found in the western hemisphere. Whatever efforts are made to find oil 
in the Free World outside the Middle East, valuable as any diversification of source 
will be, we cannot escape from the fact that about two-thirds of the Free World’s 
proved reserves are almost certainly in the Middle East. 


I hope that in this short space of time I have been able to highlight at any rate a 
few of the facts that make up the background against which a phenomenal development 
has yet to take place. 


DISCUSSION 
ViIcE-ADMIRAL SIR SYDNEY Raw: In your extremely interesting lecture you 
emphasized that up to 75 per cent. of the world’s proven oil reserves are in the Middle 
East. The term ‘‘ Middle East ” covers a very large area; can you divide it up and say 
whether, for example, we are likely to find more in Saudi Arabia or more in Iran ? 


THE LECTURER: I am afraid not; I have not the figures with me of the proven 
reserves in each of those countries. I imagine that Kuwait and Saudi Arabia have the 
largest proven reserves, with Iran and Iraq next on the list. I think that the Kuwait 
reserves alone are greater than those of the United States of America. 


COLONEL Roserts: I should like to ask the lecturer what proportion of the total 
production of Shell is obtained from the Middle East. We understand that Shell has 
world-wide interests and does not depend to a very great extent on the Middle East. 
Could the lecturer enlarge on that ? 


THE LectuRER: I should say roughly 15 per cent., excluding purchase contracts. 


REAR-ADMIRAL R. Dick: Will the time come when there will be a clash over the 
supply going to the East as opposed to the West ? Presumably the demand of the eastern 
countries is rising and will expand very rapidly. Will a time come when there will be a 
tendency for the Middle East countries to give priority to the East, and will that present a 
problem ? 


THE LecTuRER: Idonotthinkso. To speak of priorities rather assumes that there is 
a shortage, unless you are talking abovt the present circumstances, which we can rule 
out for the purposes of this discussion. With regard to the long-term picture, I see no 
reason why there should not be an abundance of oil for all areas. 

ReEAR-ADMIRAL Dick: And the transportation ? 


THE LEcTURER: I hope so, certainly. 
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Lievut.-Colonel L. V. S. BLackER: The attitude of the Rulers of some of these 
countries seems to be governed by a certain emotionalism which is hostile to the interests 
of their own pockets. To what extent is that attitude due to the antagonism of those 
parts of the world towards the West due to Communist propaganda, or to what extent is it 
due to the happenings in Hyderabad, Kashmir, and Junagadh ? 


Tue LectuRER : I am not sure that I understand the question. I do not think that 
the Rulers are hostile to their own interests. They are very clear where their interests lie 
and they are very resentful of anything which touches their revenues ; but there are, of 
course, in those areas which I mentioned tremendous upsurging tides of emotion to which 
the Rulers may have to bow. 


LizuT.-CoLOoNEL BLacKER: In other words, the people and the Rulers do not 
see eye to eye ? 

THE LEcTURER: They do not necessarily do so yet. It will take time. In a country 
such as Venezuela, where the wealth has been distributed for a considerable time, there is 
much less of that sort of opposition, for there the wealth has seeped and spread so widely 
as to lead to a quite different mentality throughout the country. 


LrevuT.-COLONEL BLACKER: Let me put it in this way. To whatextent do you 
attribute the growing attitude of the peoples of these countries to Russian propaganda 
and to what extent to Hyderabad, Kashmir, and Juuagadh ? 


THE LECTURER: Weare getting into the political sphere, where I am not on very safe 
ground. Those are problems which are exercising the minds of many people all the time, 
but I am not in a very good position to hold forth on those subjects in the context of a 
talk on oil production and resources. That is an inadequate answer, but the question 
goes very wide. 

THe Hon. Sir Eric Sacus: You mentioned that the United States of America is a 
net importer of oil. Can you tell us, firstly, what percentage of its consumption is now 
imported, and, secondly, is there any chance, when Canadian oil comes into full production, 
of the position, taking North America as a whole, altering so that we may get some oil 
from that area ? 


Tue LectuRER : I ought to know the answer to the first question, but I do not carry 
it in my head. It is probably of the order of five per cent. but it may be a little more 
today. With regard to the second question, Canada is now producing 25 million tons a 
year, which is a very small contribution. Looking ahead for a reasonable space of time, 
I do not think that there is any likelihood, though Canada may yet become a tremendous 
oil country, that that will turn the balance. I think that it will all be absorbed straight 
away, and that North America will become more and more an importing area and become 
more and more dependent on the Middle East. 


LrzuT.-CoLonEL J. E. Rep: Is there a corresponding development going on, with 
increased production, in the oilfields further East, say in Assam, Burma, and Indonesia ? 


THE LECTURER: Development is going on, but I am not in as good a position as one 
or two other people here to say anything about the development in Burma and Assam. 
In Indonesia, there has certainly been steady and continuing development ; production 
is now getting on for 15 million tons a year. But exploration and development are going 
on everywhere where there is any reason for it to go on. 


Winc COMMANDER R. E. W. HarRLanp: I should like to ask to what extent the 
companies in the Middle East depend on local labour and to what an extent on an inter- 
national labour force—that is, on people not nationals of the countries of the companies 
doing the development, and how this proportion stands in the higher management out 
there? Is there any training of the local population for management functions, either 
technical or administrative ? 


Tue LecturRER: There is no general answer to that. The process of training the 
nationals of the country for all levels of posts is being undertaken a* varying speeds in all 
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the countries, but the conditions, of course, differ in each country. In Iran, there was an 
organization which, when the Consortium went back, was too per cent. Iranian, and there 
it was a question of infiltrating back the requisite number of internationally-qualified oil 
people to resume operations and build up production, along with all the supporting services 
and facilities. The educational position in Iran and Iraq is obviously different from that 
in, for instance, Kuwait or Qatar; in Saudi Arabia also, though, there is an intensive 
programme of development of training all the way up. It is, of course, a matter of 
universal policy to train up nationals to the greatest extent possible. The other point 
mentioned, the use of expatriates who do not belong to the nationality of the foreign 
company, still prevails in certain areas of the Persian Gulf, such as Kuwait and Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia, where we find a small and decreasing proportion of nationals of other 
countries such as India, Pakistan, and Palestine. 


BRIGADIER W. GREEN: Am I right in understanding from the lecturer that the 
companies would prefer to make their own contracts, in spite of recent experience, than 
depend on any new principles which might be supported by a supra-national authority ? 


THE LECTURER: When we talk about supra-national authorities, we have to be 
clear about what they could do or should do which the companies cannot do. In the 
matter of making agreements and negotiating oil concessions and agreements, the 
companies are better experienced than anyone else. 


BRIGADIER GREEN: But not to protect them. 


THE LECTURER: Not necessarily always to protect them, no. What form of 
protection is possible is obviously a burning question. What kind of ‘ umbrella’ is 
possible for the protection of contracts between private companies and sovereign 
Governments ? 


COMMANDER L. N. LANDMAN: The lecturer referred to the Cape route increasing 
transportation costs by 50 percent. I should like to ask him what are the other effects on 
supplies to Europe and the U.K. of having to use the longer route, and the extent to 
which these are affected by a shortage of tankers ?, 


THe LECTURER: Yes. I referred to the capital cost of carrying a given quantity of 
oil all the way round the Cape as compared to taking it, through the Canal: meaning that 
if {x was the capital cost of taking 100 million tons through the Canal, the capital cost 
in terms of additional tankers necessary to take it round the Cape would be £x + 50 per 
cent. So far as the present situation is concerned, there is a most acute shortage of tankers. 
The world tanker fleet was fairly fully stretched in carrying supplies in the normal way 
and cannot possibly cope with transporting the same amount of oil round the Cape. The 
round trip must be about 75 per cent. longer. That is the root cause of the great difficulty 
which we are in now—making up that shortage of spare tanker tonnage, which can be done 
only by switching a large proportion of the tankers to a shorter haul. 


Winc CoMMANDER E. B. BEAUMAN: What are the prospects of getting a large 
quantity of oil from under the Mediterranean or from under the Persian Gulf, which are 
quite near the present sources of oil supply ? 


THE LeEcTuRER: I do not think that there are any oil supplies very close to the 
Mediterranean, and there has been no effort, so far as I know, to explore under the sea in 
that area. For that reason I doubt whether the Mediterranean should be considered an 
interesting prospect. There has been exploration under the sea in the Persian Gulf ; 
there are two undersea concessions at present being operated, one round Qatar by my own 
company and one next door by a combination of British Petroleum and a French company. 
Those concessions have not been operated for very long and no oil has yet been found. 


Major J. NortH: The Government have asked for a 10 per cent. reduction in oil 
consumption. One would imagine that the figure has been rather arbitrarily fixed. Can 
the lecturer tell us what the actual deficiency in oil supplies to this Country is likely to be 
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on the assumption that the Suez Canal remains closed for some length of time, and what 
the prospects are of the oil industry being able, by re-planning, to make up some part of 
that deficiency ? 


THE LECTURER: There are many unknowns in the answer to that question. We do 
not know for how long the Canal will be blocked and how soon it will be possible to get the 
pipeline going again. We do not know what assistance we shall get in the United States 
and in Venezuela by the increase of production there. It is impossible, therefore, to give a 
straight answer to that question. The chances are that we are going to be quite short, but 
it is impossible to say, because the offsetting factors have not come into play at all yet. 
I am sure that this question is very much in everybody’s mind, and it would be very nice 
to be able to give a straight answer to it, but that is not possible at the moment. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This lecture will be published in the R.U.S.I. Journat for the 
benefit of our members and subscribers spread all over the world. I do not think that the 
discussion calls for any summing upon the part of the Chairman. What it emphasizes, as 
indeed the lecture emphasized, is the tremendous importance which the oil industry has 
in our national economy. That has been brought well to our notice by the happenings of 
recent weeks. Of the lessons which we have learned both from those happenings and from 
today’s proceedings, I think the one which calls for the most pressing and immediate 
application is the need for the utmost economy on the part of all oil users. Economy 
means in every sphere wise spending, and I think that in this particular sphere it means 
expenditure only when that expenditure is really necessary. 


One of our members has spoken of the ro per cent. cut and has queried whether that is 
adequate. I think you will all agree with me that we would much prefer the ro per cent. 
cut to a general rationing, and the extent to which that ro per cent. cut will carry us will 
be the extent to which we all work in the spirit in which the ro per cent. cut has been asked 
for. That is something which we can all do as oil users in a small way, whether for heating 
our stoves or for running our motor cars. It is desperately important that we should 
support the Government to the very greatest extent in this economy drive. 


I know that you will wish me to express our thanks to Mr. Searight for the very 
interesting, informative, and enjoyable lecture which he has given us this afternoon, and 


also for the skilful and effective way in which he has dealt with the questions. (Applause.) 
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AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF FORCES AND 
ORGANIZATION 


By W. Barton LEACH 
PROFESSOR IN THE DEFENSE STUDIES PROGRAMME, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EITHER member of the Anglo-American partnership is quite satisfied 
Nee its present higher organization of defence, nor is either convinced that 

the other has yet found the best answers to the hard questions. This 
article is written in the belief that it may contribute to sounder ultimate solutions 
on both sides of the Atlantic if the problems of each country are placed before the 
other. 

The development of a workable defence organism faces great inherent difficulties. 
First, professional officers who have devoted their lives to mastery of highly technical 
specialties are subjected to the authority of determinedly non-professional 
civilians. (Imagine, to draw a parallel, the chaos and rebellion that would ensue 
if it were decided to place a general, admiral, or air marshal instead of a lawyer in 
control of the departments of government administering justice.) Second, by long 
custom the professionals serve relatively short duty tours and are therefore nearly 
always in some stage of on-the-job training; continuity of experience is rarely 
available. Third, there is a tendency to frequent turnover, sometimes dervish-like 
rotation, in the ministerial posts. Fourth, the quantum jumps of the scientists 
present the military establishments with successive technological crises demanding 
drastic changes in the forces, each having a serious personal impact on the lives of 
the officers whose careers are identified either with the emergent new weapons 
system or with that which is being rendered obsolete. Fifth, the total military 
forces of the nation are divided into three segments derived from historical origins 
rather than present needs, each segment the repository of glorious traditions and the 
focus of lifetime loyalties. Finally, the drain of the military establishment on 
national resources is so great that ceilings are bound to be imposed, thus demanding 
the most ruthless and impersonal analysis of the annually recurrent problem ot 
‘ distribution of shortages.’ 

In exploring the American problem it is useful to describe the forces and their 
missions, the controversies that have arisen, and the higher organization as it now 
exists. We may then profitably examine current proposals for reform. 


THE GENERAL LEVEL OF U.S. ForcES AND APPROPRIATIONS 


For the fiscal year beginning rst July, 1956, the American military establishment 
is manned by over 2,800,000 military personnel and financed by over $36 billion in 
appropriations, divided as follows : 

Manpower Appropriations 
(in billions) 





Army ... ie * ... 1,045,300 $7.832 

Navy... a ase 543 670,000 

Marines ... i At ri Saves? 70.399 

Air Force ify is a3 936,000 17.706 

“Inter-Service activities,” etc. -- 579 
Total ... ... 2,857,000 $36.516! 





1 The figure for the Navy includes financing for the Marines. The figure for the 
Air Force includes $0.9 billion appropriated against the President’s wishes as a result of 
the hearings of the so-called Symington Sub-committee on Air Power in April-June, 1956. 
All figures include appropriations for military construction. 
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To the foregoing military personnel should be added the 1,180,000 civilians 
employed by the three Services ; this makes a total direct national commitment of 
4,037,000 persons, to which may be added 291,000 foreign nationals employed by 
the U.S. Services. In connection with the appropriations figures it is relevant to 
note that the atomic energy programme costs about $2 billion annually, and foreign 
(“‘ Marshall Plan”) aid about $4 billion; this makes a total annual monetary 
commitment of over $42 billion (10} per cent. of Gross National Product). 


The figures as to military personnel and appropriations may usefully be compared ° 


with those of early 1950, pre-Korea : 1,461,000 men and $13.9 billion. Thus, it will 
be seen that the American defence effort is continuing to function at between two 
and three times its former size and cost. This increase manifests a major shift in 
the American national attitude, which now clearly recognizes global responsibilities 
not heretofore taken for granted. There is no movement from any responsible 
quarter to reduce the current scale of effort ; indeed, in June, 1956, our Democratic- 
controlled Congress increased by $900 million the large appropriations requested by 
our Republican President. 


THE THREE SERVICES, THEIR MISSIONS AND CONTROVERSIES 


The Army operates 19 divisions, of which five are deployed in Europe and 
three in the Far East. Anti-aircraft artillery and ground-to-air guided missiles up 
to a range of 100 miles (140 battalions in all) are part of the Army. Thus the anti- 
aircraft component of Continental Air Defense Command, a joint command under 
an Air Force general, is furnished by the Army. The Army has a substantial and 
growing organic aviation. This is now limited to helicopters and small (5,000 pounds 
or less) fixed-wing aircraft by recent decision of the Secretary of Defense. The Army 
seeks full development of its own combat-zone air transport and may have mure 
extensive ultimate aviation goals. 


The Navy operates an active fleet of 1,005 ships, of which the largest are the 
15 fleet carriers (two of the 60,000-ton Forrestal class, three of the 45,000-ton Midway 
class, and the rest converted vessels of the 30,000-ton Essex class). More 
Forresials are building at the rate of one a year. The Navy and Marines have 12,600 
active aircraft. These include several thousand land-based Navy patrol planes, 
since the U.S. Navy has the anti-submarine responsibilities performed in the British 
Services by R.A.F. Coastal Command. Navy picket ships and Airborne-Early- 
Warning aircraft provide the seaward extensions of the radar ‘ fences ’ of Continental 
Air Defense Command. 


The Marine Corps comprises three divisions plus three Marine Air Wings, each 
more than thrice the size of an Air Force tactical wing of 75 aircraft. 


The Air Force has 131 wings and 21,900 active aircraft. It is programmed to 
go to 137 wings in July, 1957, but the mounting cost of matériel and manpower 
puts this growth in jeopardy. Air Force Chief of Staff General Nathan F. Twining 
has testified in Congress that the Air Force programme will have to be cut by as 
much as 20 wings unless very substantially greater appropriations are forthcoming ; 
the implications of this undoubted truth must be considered in the light of the 
great influence of Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey and his determination 
to balance the national budget and reduce taxes. Air Force wings, which have 
between 30 and 75 aircraft, depending on type, are divided into Strategic Air 
Command, Air Defense Command, and Tactical Air Command with numerous odd 
bits and pieces. 
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Military Sea Transport Service is operated by the Navy. 


Military Air Transport Service is a joint Air Force/Navy Command; but 
independent airlift is operated by the Navy’s Fleet Logistic Wings, by the Air 
Force’s Troop Carrier Wings, and by a delivery service of Air Matériel Command 
called Locarr. 


One could not qualify as a soothsayer by predicting that this array of forces 
and functions would produce controversy. The principal inter-Service battle 
zones may usefully be identified : 


1. Tactical air—When ground forces require air support for maintenance of 
air superiority, interdiction of enemy communications, or attack on battlefield 
targets, this may be provided by Air Force wings, by Navy carrier-based aircraft, 
or by Marine units land- or carrier-based. Sometimes, as in Korea, all three get 
in the act. Doctrinal differences between the Navy/Marines and Air Force exist 
as to equipment, priority of mission, and command control. Many army officers 
prefer Navy/Marine doctrine which emphasizes close support under local ground 
control ; they have no hesitation in attacking the Air Force in public and private. 
The Air Force tends to reply in kind, insisting upon the validity of the 1939-45 
War doctrines which basically stem from the thinking of Field-Marshal Montgomery 
and his R.A.F. opposite numbers. 


2. Surface-to-surface missiles—The Army looks upon these as longer-range 
artillery, the Air Force as pilotless bombers. Each seeks to control their development 
and use. There has certainly been duplication of-research in the field of ballistic 
missiles. In early 1956 the Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for Research and 
Development resigned because, among other reasons, the Department of Defense 
had not brought order into this area. Shortly thereafter the Secretary of Defense 
appointed a Special Assistant for Guided Missiles, designated a ‘ czar’ by the Press. 
Jurisdictional lines between the Army and the Air Force have been suggested on 
the basis of (a) range of the missile, (b) whether or not it has wings, and (c) function. 
No solution yet suggested is satisfactory to the two Services. On 26th November, 
1956, Secretary of Defense Wilson ‘ decided’ this issue by limiting the Army to 
missiles operating in the combat zone, defined as 100 miles in each direction from the 
front ; but no one expects the Army to yield its belief that any such rule of thumb 
destroys flexibility of operations. 


3. Surface-to-aiy guided missiles—Two controversies are generated within 
Continental Air Defense Command where, as has been noted, the Army operates 
anti-aircraft artillery and surface-to-air missiles. (A) The Army favours NIKE, a 
missile which it developed, whereas the Air Force thinks much more highly of TALos, 
a Navy-developed missile adopted by the Air Force for its base defences. (B) The Army 
favours an independent control system, MIssILE MAsTER, for its NIkEs, while the 
Air Force wants to incorporate the control of NIKE units into its overall air defence 
control system, SAGE, and believes that MissILE MAsTER not only duplicates SAGE 
but renders effective command control more difficult. This issue, too, was ‘ decided ° 
on 26th November by giving TaLos to the Army and approving MIssILE MASTER, 
but unhappiness still reigns. 


4. Army organic aviation.—As several thousand helicopters and transport 
planes begin to appear in the Army, and as increasing pressure develops to loosen 
or eliminate existing restrictions on size, the Air Force sees an invasion of what it 
considers its proper sphere of activity. The Army, however, feels that transport 
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by air is now so integral] to all military operations that there is no more reason to 
keep aircraft away from ground soldiers than to keep trucks away from airmen. 


5. Airlift for the Army.—Under the present three-Service system the Air Force 
provides both strategic and tactical airlift for the ground forces. Thus mobility 
for the Army is financed out of the Air Force budget, every dollar thus expended 
being deducted from the dollars available to equip Air Force fighting commands. 
Sir John Slessor has said that Transport Command is the Cinderella of the R.A.F., 
and the U.S. Army feels the same way about the transport units of the U.S.ALT., 
pointing out that when the economy policies of 1953 required elimination of six 
wings from the programmed Air Force, the eliminated wings were all troop-carrier 
units. Again, the Army is not the only user of strategic airlift ; it finds itself in 
competition with Air Force needs, particularly for deployment of Strategic Air 
Command, and suspects that in a moment of crisis the priorities will be fixed unfavour- 
ably to the air movement of troops. Recent hearings in the Senate show that leading 
army officers believe that much more that a one-division strategic lift is needed 
and that much less than this will be available. 


6. Attack carriers (C.V.A.s) and their aviation.—Neither the Army nor the 
Air Force considers that the strategic requirement for C.V.A.s (and especially the 
big Forrestals) is very great or that these vessels and their aircraft have a mission 
that cannot be better performed at less cost by other means. The Navy, on the 
other hand, insists that this weapons system is its principal contribution to national 
striking power, especially in support of the land battle and for attack on strategic 
targets. This dispute is so fundamental and cuts so deep that, in the interest of 
inter-Service peace, it has been ‘swept under the rug.’ So the Navy has been 
allowed to go its own way in building its big ships. There is no dispute about 
carriers aS an instrument for convoy escort or attack upon submarines at sea, 
except that some in the Services suspect that this element of national power is 
being neglected as a by-product of the Navy’s preoccupation with the big carriers 
and participation in land warfare. 


7. Long-range jet flying-boats—The Navy has developed the SEAMASTER 
(P6M), a jet seaplane of substantial range potentially usable for atomic attacks 
upon land targets anywhere. It is the Navy view that, since this aircraft operates 
from water, it should be operated and controlled by the Navy. The Air Force 
believes that so far as the SEAMASTER participates in the mission of Strategic 
Air Command it should be integrated into S.A.C. 


British readers may be surprised to know that there is no controversy over 
the Navy’s land-based aircraft performing the Coastal Command function. A year- 
long deadlock on this matter in the Joint Chiefs of Staff was resolved in favour of 
the Navy in 1943; there is no inclination in the Air Force to reverse this decision. 
However, discontent has long existed in Air Force circles about the fractionization 
of national air power and the growth of multiple air forces (Army, Navy, Marines, 
Coast Guard) with competing and overlapping functions and, it is argued, loss of 
flexibility. 

Finally, it goes without saying that all the areas of controversy pale into 
insignificance beside the annual contest for budget dollars. In the iate Spring of 
each year (for example, May 1956), the Department of Defense is told by higher 
authority what it can expect in total funds for the succeeding fiscal year (for example, 
July, 1957, to June, 1958). Then begins a round of inter-Service, military-civilian 
discussions and negotiations, with the President’s Bureau of the Budget looking 
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over the shoulder, which produces a Department of Defense budget that goes to 
Congress in January as a request for appropriations. Quite naturally this annual 
budget raises major issues of military policy, and inevitably some Service is dissatisfied 
with the decisions. At the moment the Army is acutely unhappy on grounds 
publicly expressed by General Matthew B. Ridgway upon retiring as Chief of Staff 
in 1955. The ground soldiers believe that the current emphasis on atomic weapons, 
big aircraft, and guided missiles is curbing the growth of air-mobile conventional 
forces that will be needed in the kinds of limited, peripheral wars which (says the 
Army) are more likely to break out than any third global conflict. Manpower 
cuts in the Army, particularly resented because they stem from a former comrade 
now in the White House, are the manifestation of a national policy which in the 
Army view may leave the country so weak in conventional arms that a Korea-type 
challenge could be met only by the bitter alternatives of withdrawal or all-out 
atomic warfare. 


By this catalogue of controversy I do not mean to suggest that the Chiefs of 
our military Services are quarrelsome, inflexible, self-centred men. Quite the 
reverse is true. But each of them heads a military Service committed by national 
policy to large military tasks ; and each feels, in addition to his broader responsibil- 
ities as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, an individual responsibility for the 
state of readiness of his own Service. Furthermore, in the jurisdictional contro- 
versies, he is the representative of an officer corps and the guardian of its morale, 
a factor which permits him to yield to decisions by higher authority but does not 
permit him too often to agree to what his juniors may consider encroachment upon 
Service prerogatives. A clear need exists for decisions based on factual examination 


‘and logical analysis divorced from Service interests. 


DEVELOPMENT OF “ UNIFICATION, NoT MERGER” 


To understand a child or a governmental organism one is well advised to know 
something about its growth and background. 

The present status is known as Unification,-not Merger, of the Forces; it is 
so described in the preamble to the National Security Act of 1947, the basic statute. 

Amateurs of the paradox will find cause for gentle merriment in the history of 
Unification: (1) The U.S. Navy violently opposed Unification, and successfully 
blocked it for two years after VJ Day. Yet the original proposal for Unification 
in the modern period came from the Navy General Board in June, 1941. The 
Joint War Plans Committee to which the proposal was then referred disagreed as 
to the merits of the proposal ; the Army member thought it a fine thing, the Navy 
member not. The Army member at the time was Brigadier General Dwight David 
Eisenhower. (2) On the civilian side the most effective opponent of Unification 
was Navy Secretary James V. Fc:restal. When the Unification bill passed, Forrestal 
became the first Secretary of Defense. Forrestal’s determined opposition to Unifica- 
tion had forced a weakening of the statutory powers of the Secretary of Defense ; 
yet after less than two years in the office whose powers he had weakened, it was he 
who proposed: the 1949 Amendments strengthening those powers. His death by 
suicide in 1949 is often attributed to the frustrations of attempting to meet great 
responsibilities with inadequate authority. (3) On the military side the most 
eloquent spokesman for Unification was General Eisenhower, the most eloquent 
opponent Admiral Arthur W. Radford. Admiral Radford is now Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (hereafter referred to as J.C.S.) by appointment of President 
Eisenhower. Furthermore, as Chairman, Admiral Radford has concentrated far 
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more power in himself than his predecessor, General Bradley, long a staunch advocate 
of Unification. 


During the 1939-45 War a Senate Committee under an able chairman was 
charged with an overall continuing investigation of the way the Army and Navy 
were spending the huge amounts of money made available to them. The Chairman, 
Harry S. Truman of Missouri, finding overlapping of function, gaps in responsi- 
bility, and generally wasteful disorganization, wrote a 1944 article in Collier’s 
Magazine proposing a unification of the Services. Senator Truman’s performance 
on this Committee won him the Vice-Presidency in 1944, and a cerebral haemorrhage 
made him President in 1945. He quickly recommended to Congress that the Air 
Force be given separate status and that all three Services be subordinated to a 
Secretary of Defense. 


In the American constitutional system military officers and civilian officials 
are called as witnesses before Congressional committees and asked to state their 
individual views independent of policy determination by higher authority. The 
United States Navy, and particularly its ‘civilian arm’, The Navy League, exercised 
this prerogative to the full and, with the help of the Naval Affairs Committees of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, held up Unification for two years and 
forced a substantial weakening of the original Truman proposal, which included a 
single Chief of Staff. 


There finally emerged The National Security Act of 1947 creating a Secretary 
of Defense at the head of a National Military Establishment (not Department of 
Defense) with “ general direction, authority, and control” over the three Services ; 
a separate Department of the Air Force ; a Joint Chiefs of Staff (which had existed 
de facto since 1942 in imitation of the British Chiefs of Staff Committee), but with 
neither a Chairman nor a counterpart to the British Chief Staff Officer of the Ministry 
of Defence ; a Joint Staff of officers serving the J.C.S., temporarily removed from 
duties in their own Services ; a Central Intelligence Agency, Research and Develop- 
ment Board, and Munitions Board, but no counterpart of the Ministry of Supply ; 
and a National Security Council, performing the functions of a War (including 
Cold War) Cabinet. 


The Navy pursuant to the aphorism, “If you can’t lick ’em, join ’em”’, moved 
into the new establishment with a will. Navy Secretary Forrestal took his Navy 
staff (civilian and military) into the Office of the Secretary of Defense so completely 
that Navy control of this office has persisted to the present day, especially in the 
all-powerful office of the Comptroller which is still occupied by the very able Wilfred 
J. McNeil, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N.R., whom Forrestal brought in from the Navy 
Comptroller’s office. 


Amendments to the National Security Act in 1949 changed the National 
Military Establishment to the Department of Defense ; removed some limitations 
on the powers and staff of the Secretary of Defense ; created the post of Chairman 
of the J.C.S.; and did some minor tinkering in the direction of strengthening the 
central authority. 


Still further amendments in 1953 (by an executive order called Reorganization 
Plan No. 6) increased the authority of the J.C.S. Chairman and, more importantly, 
greatly expanded the senior civilian personnel in the Department of Defense, which 
now has the Secretary, a Deputy Secretary, and nine Assistant Secretaries, of which 
more later. 
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The inter-Service controversies that have broken out in public are a relevant 
part of the history of Unification, for these controversies and their public display 
are symptoms of defects in decisional processes and of professional dissatisfaction 
with the working of the present system. As previously noted, our constitutional 
doctrine of the separation of legislative (Congressional) and executive (Presidential) 
powers causes military witnesses to testify before Congressional committees ; this 
provides an official forum for airing Service discontent. But this is not all. There 
has grown up a practice, officially condemned but not effectively checked, of placing 
controversial views before the public through favoured newspaper reporters who 
can be trusted to “ protect their sources.’”’ When Service irritation with Department 
of Defense policies reaches a boiling point one may expect a flurry of newspaper 
articles which obviously could not have been written except in close consultation 
with high military officials and even access to classified papers. All of the areas of 
controversy listed earlier in this article have been debated in the Press in the last 
few years. One might use deprecatory adjectives to describe this type of conduct : 
unprofessional, irresponsible, and outrageous. But when a boil appears on the human 
body it is often more useful to analyse the blood stream than to issue a statement 
denouncing boils. 


SIZE AND SHAPE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
The Office of the Secretary of Defense bears little relationship to the modest 
establishment at Storey’s Gate. It comprises over 1,700 civilians and 370 officers, 
in addition to 210 officers authorized for the Joint Staff. The Secretary has a Deputy 


Secretary and nine Assistant Secretaries, all political appointees, with areas of 
responsibility as follows : 


Applications Engineering. Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve. 
Comptroller. Properties and Installations. 
Health and Medicine. Research and Development. 
International Security Affairs. Supply and Logistics. 


Legislative and Public Affairs. 

The office of each Assistant Secretary of Defense is split up into a number of 
sub-offices manned by civil servants and military officers. For example, the 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve has two deputies, two 
assistants, and 11 directors of sub-offices. These 15 sub-officials include two rear- 
admirals, one major-general, two brigadier-generals and a colonel. Each has a 
substantial staff in his sub-office. 

The annual appropriation for the Office of the Secretary of Defense is $15 
million. 

Each of the Military Departments—Army, Navy, and Air Force—has a 
Secretary, Under Secretary, and four Assistant Secretaries, all political appointees, 
plus civil servants and a large departmental military staff. 

Many offices which under British practice would be filled by senior civil servants 
are occupied in the Pentagon by political appointees. Under the Democratic 
Truman regime these posts were filled with a substantial percentage of Republicans ; 
for example, Robert A. Lovett, the last Truman Secretary of Defense, was a 
Republican as were an Under Secretary and two Assistant Secretaries of the Air 
Force. In the Eisenhower Administration the officials entitled to be called “ Mr. 
Secretary ”’ have seldom been Democrats. Thus the top rank of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense officialdom has become substantially a one-party corps ; it can 
be expected that nearly all of them, over 30 in number, will be turned out upon a 
political change in the White House. Only one official at Secretarial level, Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) W. J. McNeil, has had continuity of tenure for 
the nine years of ‘ unification.’ 

Another noticeable variation from the British set-up is the absence of a counter- 
part of the Ministry of Supply. Purchasing is done by the three Services with 
certain cross-procurement arrangements ; for example, all P.O.L. is purchased by 
the Navy, all shoes by the Army, all film by the Air Force. Each Service controls 
its own research and development, though most research is done by universities or 
industrial companies on a contract basis. A Department of Supply, under the 
Department of Defense, has been repeatedly suggested and always rejected. 

On the military side the Joint Chiefs of Staff comprise five members : Chairman, 
Army Chief of Staff, Chief of Naval Operations, Air Force Chief of Staff, Marine 
Commandant (who participates only when the Marine Corps is directly interested). 

The Joint Staff is organized in a series of committees and teams to serve the J.C.S. 

The Secretaries of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force meet as the Joint 
Secretaries. And these civilians meet with the J.C.S. as the Armed Forces Policy 
Council. 


DOUBTS ABOUT THE PRESENT HIGHER ORGANIZATION 


‘t. Failure of decision—There is a feeling in many quarters that important 
issues are left undecided because (a) the J.C.S. cannot agree and (b) the Secretary 
of Defense fails to exercise his undoubted power of decision in the face of divided 
military councils. In Power and Policy Mr. Thomas K. Finletter—former Secretary 
of the Air Force, but perhaps better known in the U.K. as our first Marshall Plan 
representative—states that the participation of carrier-based aircraft in the atomic 
air offensive has not been decided at all and that a highly expensive weapons 
system is therefore being built without any clear notion of what it can or will do. 
The 1956 hearings before the Symington Sub-committee on Air Power produced 
testimony supporting Mr. Finletter’s extraordinary revelation. Again, in the 
highly controversial field of the I.C.B.M. (inter-continental ballistic missiles) and 
I.R.B.M. (intermediate range ballistic missiles) it seems clear that a no-policy 
of drift and duplication persisted for a long time with consequent waste of scarce 
scientific manpower and delay of the missile programme. Nearly every one of the 
six areas of controversy enumerated earlier in this article presents a problem capable 
of decision but to some degree undecided. As a nation we obviously do not have 
the gift for committee work that has made the Chiefs of Staff Committee work 
(or from across the ocean appear to work) better than our J.C.S.; and, when it 
comes to decision at the civilian level, all Secretaries of Defense have done their 
best to avoid dictates that will affront any one of the Services, 


2. Ill-considered decisions.—In retrospect the U.S. decision to withdraw its 
7,500 troops from the Republic of Korea in 1949 was disastrous. It removed the 
* plate glass window ’ from the 38th Parallel (only a plate glass window has protected 
the U.S.-U.K.-French zones in Berlin since 1945) and suggested to the Communists 
that they could invade with impunity. How did it happen? The evidence gives 
more than a suspicion that divided responsibility and fractional authority provide the 
answer. The Army needed the troops. The State Department liked the idea of 
matching the Soviet withdrawal from North Korea. But no individual, certainly 
no military chief, seems to have felt a personal responsibility for exploring the 
military implications of the move. On the record it was two Congressmen, Messrs. 
Lodge and Judd, who asked the really significant questions about the withdrawal— 
and got no answers. There is a feeling in many quarters that there is a need to 
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focus upon one man responsibility for the military posture of the nation and that 
this cannot be a civilian acting upon divided military advice. 


3. Inter-Service jurisdictional disputes—In any enterprise fruitful controversy 
is an essential ingredient of success. Various ideas must be put forth and tested 
by the litmus of vigorous criticism. But controversies as to who will do what are 
seldom fruitful. The boundaries of Service empires, once established, are defended to 
the death against the other Services. It is a shocking fact that the roles and missions 
of the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force were established by inter-Service agreements 
of 1947-48 and have never since been modified in spite of revolutionary changes 
in military technology, the general level of U.S. forces, and the strategic needs of 
national defence. The subject is just ‘ too hot to handle ;’ one is bound to agree 
that if the J.C.S. ever tried to review this matter, it would do nothing else for a 
long time. And what is the remedy? Many think that it lies in removing the 
jurisdictional lines by creating a single Service. No similar paralysing jurisdictional 
controversies arise within the three Services, each of which performs a wide variety 
of military functions. 


4. Rigid compartmentation of military personnel.—When the U.S. Navy after 
Pearl Harbour shifted from a battleship concept to a carrier concept, all ranks of 
personnel, from admiral down, shifted from the one function to the other. When 
after the 1939-45 War it became apparent that the only land-based air power 
obtainable within restricted budgets was the strategic bombing force, Air Force 
fighter pilots shifted to bomber operations. These two shifts took place easily 
and without controversy because both the decreasing function and the increasing 
function lay within the same Service ; no man’s career was wedded to the former 
so that he felt he had to oppose the latter. But let us suppose that it should 
be proposed that U.S. carrier aviation be reduced to the function it performs in 
the U.K.; or let us imagine that a breakthrough in the U.S. Army’s guided missile 
programme threatens to make a large part of the U.S. Air Force redundant.? The 





2 The day when guided missiles will render obsolete large numbers of manned 
aircraft may be closer than many have heretofore believed. On t1oth October, 1956, 
Field-Marshal Montgomery said, in his annual lecture to the Royal United Service 
Institution, that although manned aircraft are ‘‘ admirable weapons for deeper indirect 
support,” the West should stop “‘ wasting ”’ effort on developing tactical air forces and 
should concentrate instead on ‘‘ weapons the Army really needs: short-range mussiles, 
guns, and howitzers with small yield atomic heads.”’ Similarly in Time for Decision, an 
article in U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings (August, 1956) Lieutenant-Commander 
A. P. Slaff, U.S.N., declares that we must not “ continue our present emphasis on the 
piloted aircraft with its companion and essential aircraft carrier ’’ and must “‘ shift our 
emphasis, including a greater portion of our available wealth ’’ to guided missiles and 
guided missile ships. Particularly he states that “‘ in the all-important fleet air defense 
preblem, we find that the piloted aircraft is falling further and further behind the guided 
missile in potential effectiveness.”’ 


With reference to these two statements by Field-Marshal Montgomery and 
Commander Slaff a distinction should be noted. If, in the U.S. Services, guided missiles 
supplant manned aircraft for either continental air defense or tactical close support of 
the Army, the missiles will (probably) be operated by the Army, while the aircraft they 
supplant are Air Force weapons, Thus the shift of weapons entails a shift of function— 
and spaces on Tables of Organization—from one Service to the other. On the other 
hand, if this same change of weapons takes place in naval warfare, naval personnel will 
man both the new weapons system and that which it supplants. Can there be any doubt 
that the change of weapons will be more difficult in the former case than in the latter ? 
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carrier admirals and Air Force generals, respectively, would have to defend their 
weapons systems to the utmost, for they and their officers cannot transfer to the 
weapons system that is replacing them, since that system is in another Service. 
In the United States this non-transferability between Services is legislated by Act 
of Congress. Why not, then, simply repeal the Act? There are two reasons. First, 
any pronomnced exodus from one Service to another would be distasteful to the 
losing Service ; the implications of a widespread movement to abandon ship would 
simply not be acceptable. (The Soviets seek to stem the tide of defectors to the 
West, not because there are not enough Russians, but because substantial defection 
makes them look bad in the eyes of their own people and of the world.) Again, 
as one officer has put it in an article on the subject, ‘“‘ Men do not like to change 
political parties, nor young men from one university to another. Few who wear 
a Service uniform would feel quite comfortable in severing the emotional and 
social rélationships inherent in that uniform and taking on the uniform of a Service 
that has to some extent been considered a rival. Where institutions have loyalties 
attached to them there is a human reluctance to shift.’ Removing the Service 
boundary lines by creating a single Service would eliminate this problem. 


5. Too much economy and too little defence in O.S.D.—The Office of the Secretary 
of Defense (O.S.D. in Pentagon alphabetese) is well equipped to prevent waste of 
the public’s money. It is by no means clear that it is equally well equipped to assure 
an adequate national military posture. The Semi-annual Report of the Secretary 
of Defense (in some respects the counterpart of the British Statement on Defence) 
is an illuminating document in this respect ; about go per cent. of it gives detailed 
data as to savings in dollars and manpower, but it glides rather lightly and in general 
terms over the actual status of U.S. forces and their degree of readiness. The 
Secretary of Defense has nine Assistant Secretaries, but an examination of their 
functions suggests that they are expected to hold the Services down in their assumed 
excessive demands and wasteful practices, not to examine Service programmes to 
determine their adequacy. None of these nine “ vice-presidents,” as Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson likes to call them, reminiscent of his days as President of 
General Motors, seems to have the function of finding out—to take a British analogy 
of 1941—whether the guns at Singapore can shoot inland. In a recent conference 
with a group of O.S.D. personnel I asked whether they knew of inadequacies in the 
U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force; there was no trouble in identifying suspected 
soft spots in all three, though I shall not designate them here. I then asked whether 
anyone ir O.S.D. felt it to be his job to prod the Services on these matters and whether 
in fact any prodding had taken place ; the answer was in the negative. The remedy 
may lie in a two-deputy system of O.S.D. organization—one deputy for forces 
whose mission would be adequate defence, and one deputy for management whose 
mission would be minimum cost. The job of the Department of Defense is defence, 
a truism that sometimes gets lost in the Pentagon bureaucracy. 


A SINGLE SERVICE ? 


Thomas K. Finletter is a thoughtful, public-spirited lawyer with wide experience 
in government, especially defence. His book, Power and Policy, written soon after 
his retirement as Secretary of the Air Force, should be read by anyone seeking to 
understand American problems in this area. Years ago he recognized that organiza- 
tional changes were necessary, but for a long time he opposed what he called a 
“monolithic ’”’ Department of Defense. For a time he considered the possibility 
of an Air Force/Navy merger similar to that proposed by Vice-Admiral Hughes- 
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Hallett, M.P., in his maiden speech of 1st March, 1955. But he has now publicly 
come round to a one-Service, single-chief-of-staff organization as the only workable 
solution in the United States. This is not only compelling testimony from a disting- 
uished practical student of American government but it has additional persuasiveness 
as coming from a converted infidel. Moreover, at such time as the Democrats 
return to power it will have great political influence for Mr. Finletter stands high 
in his party. 

In British writings on organizational reform one finds an assumption that a 
' single Service could not be created all at once but that various intermediate steps 
would be necessary. Why? In the United States I see no more difficulty in joining 
together the Army and the Air Force at this present time than in disjoining them 
in 1947 ; and, despite some anticipated cries of anguish, I doubt that the integration 
of the Navy would be much more troublesome. If all the President’s horses and 
all the President’s men really get about this job I don’t think the Humpty Dumpty 
analogy applies. The delay should be no longer than the time required to wear 
out the old uniforms. 


In a single Service there would be functional forces, shifting in mission and 
composition in accordance with strategic need. For example, there would be a 
Continental Defense Force, comprising all elements essential to protection of the 
physical integrity of the United States, including the radar system with seaward 
extensions, fighters, anti-aircraft artillery and missiles, and counter-weapons to 
submarine-launched missiles. All personnel would be in the same uniform, and all 
on the same promotion list. As the Services are now organized the fighter pilots of 
Air Defense Command are exclusively U.S.A.F. personnel ; under the new arrange- 
ment there is every reason why pilots with Navy and Marine backgrounds should be 
included and should mount the command ladder as rapidly as their individual merits 
justify. The British reader should be reminded that U.S. Air Force personnel have 
had relatively little combat experience in air defence, but that Navy and Marine units 
are rich in such experience derived from carrier operations in the war against Japan. 


Other examples of integrated functional forces readily come to mind—an 
Atomic Deterrent Force (the present S.A.C. plus any other elements capable of 
delivering long-range attack), a Mobile Striking Force (Marines and airborre troops 
with their own tactical air and airlift), an Anti-Submarine Force, and so on. These 
would have to be worked out with considerable care; but one advantage of the 
single Service would be that if the original functional force composition should 
prove unsound it could be changed practically overnight. 


Vigorous support for the single-Service concept comes from the Air Force 
Association, a body of veterans whose views usually coincide with those of 
professional Air Force leaders. It would not be surprising to find the Army supporting 
a single Service. It would be very surprising indeed if the Navy should do so. 


President Eisenhower has been non-committal, though he has a long record of 
supporting much closer integration of the Services and is known to be concerned 
about the noisy jurisdictional disputes that have broken out in the last year. Civilian 
officials in the Pentagon seem to have given no serious consideration to basic 
organizational change but to be predisposed against it. 


A SINGLE CHIEF OF STAFF ? 


Of course, if there were a single Service there would be a single chief of staff ; 
but the latter could come into being without the former. If a step-by-step approach 
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to integration should be decided upon, the designation of a single chief to replace 
the J.C.S. might be a first step. Indeed, this would not be a very drastic first step 
in view of the large concentration of practical power in the Chairman of the J.C.S. 
as that post has been administered by Admiral Arthur W. Radford. 


A single chief would, of course, have a joint staff and an armed forces council 
of senior officers of all Services to assure consideration of all elements of any military 
problem. One might be appalled at the difficulties of drafting an organization 
chart for a three-Service headquarters under a single chief had this problem not 
already been successfully solved in such joint headquarters as S.H.A.P.E. One has 
the feeling that, if the problem is approached with a determination to solve it rather 
than with the intent of using its difficulty as a reason not to attempt a solution, 
the job can be done. 


OPPOSITION TO REFORM 


In this article I have left unstated many basic reasons tor tighter integration 
of the Services, for these have already been set before readers of The Royal United 
Service Institution Journal by Field-Marshal Montgomery in the issue of November, 
1955. These reasons, in my judgment, apply in the United States with the same 
force as in the United Kingdom—perhaps with more force, since the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee appears to be somewhat more effective than our Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
What I have here attempted is to nlace before the British reader some of the peculiarly 
American aspects of the higher organization problem. 


Field-Marshal Montgomery foresaw a “‘ host of objections ” being raised to any 
plan of basic reform. He said, ‘‘ No doubt the difficulties will be immense, and 
Service propaganda machines will make them appear impossible to overcome. 
Tradition will be put forward as a reason against changes. Tradition is a wonderful 
thing but it must not become a bar to progress.”’ 


Speeches in the United States Senate on 23rd July, 1956, provide a preview of 
the type of opposition to be expected. The reader may be startled at the emotional 
character of the following excerpts :— 


SENATOR STYLES BRIDGES (Republican, New Hampshire) :— 


“Mr. President, recently I have become increasingly disturbed by . . . the 
increasing pressure being generated to force the adoption of a single chief of 
staff and a supreme general staff over all our armed forces. 


“In my opinion these efforts constitute a grave threat to our national 
safety and the survival of our form of government. 


“ This is no new issue. Repeated efforts have been made to have Congress 
junk our war-proven Joint Chiefs of Staff system and replace it with the 
Prussian type of high command... . 


“ What, in essence, is this proposal for a single chief of staff and a national 
general staff? The basic ingredients of the Prussian system are a top-level 
or ‘joint ’ staff and one military person who directs the staff and is the sole or 
principal adviser to the nominal civilian superiors. This chief of staff may be 
an active or retired officer ; he may have a full legal grant of power over the 
military forces, or he may legally have only the status of head of the overall 
staff and adviser to the Secretary of Defense and President. The details of 
format have little significance. All that is necessary is to abandon or by-pass 
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our Joint Chiefs of Staff system by setting up one man assisted by an overall 
staff and we will have a supreme general staff, after the pattern of Scharnhorst, 
von Moltke, Ludendorff, and the militaristic lackeys of Hitler... . 


“‘ Wherever freedom has died, wherever conquest and oppression have been 
rampant, there will be found a variation of the Prussian-type supreme general 
staff. It directed the malignant militarism of Germany under both Kaiser 
and Hitler. It was the organizational device by which Tojo and his militaristic 
clique ruled Japan and brought on the disaster that engulfed her. It provided 
the basic military pattern supporting Mussolini’s Fascist dictatorship. It is the 
system in substance adopted by the Kremlin for making military power the tool 
of Red dictatorship within Russia and the evil militaristic brain for directing 
the world conquest of communism... . 


“The proponents of the Prussian system claim that their system will 
end argument and differences of opinion in the armed forces. I cannot accept 
the proposition that the absence of controversy and differences of opinion is a 
virtue. If we are to avoid having the rubber-stamp type of civilian secretary 
over the military, it is essential that he have access to all the various opinions 
within his department... . 


“A single chief of staff would have the authority to impose his will on 
the military Services. If that single chief of staff's decisions were wrong it 
would mean disaster for this Nation. 


“ Rather than stopping inter-Service argument a supreme high command 
would enlarge and sharpen such conflict. It requires little imagination to 
visualize the great struggle that would take place within our armed Services 
the moment we adopted a single chief of staff-national general staff set-up. 
The Services would well recognize the life and death nature of such a struggle 
as far as their assistance [existence ?} and contribution to national security 
would be involved. 


“ The first victims would be the Navy ‘and the Marine Corps. There is 
no place for a strong balanced-force Navy or a powerful Marine Corps in the 
supreme genera! staff system. 


“What would ensue would be a no-quarter battle between the Air Force 
and the Army as to which would dominate a supreme staff. . . . 


“ Therefore, I herewith serve notice that as one American I will do all 
within my power to prevent our Nation’s fate, the survival of our way of life, 
being placed in the hands of one man. I will resist any and all efforts of those 
who would discard our Joint Chiefs of Staff system that contributed so much 
to victory in the greatest of all wars. I will resist any and all efforts to replace 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the militaristic and inferior supreme general 
staff system of our defeated enemies. Only defeat, disaster, and enslavement 
await America if, following victory, we adopt the methods of the vanquished.” 


SENATOR HuBert H. Humpurey (Democrat, Minnesota) :— 


‘ 


‘... If there is to be one supreme military chief of staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, for all practical purposes, would be made nothing more or less than 
simply a figurehead... . 


“It is my firm conviction that there has never been a greater example 
of the inherent genius of our governmental institutions than the American- 
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developed [sic] Joint Chiefs of Staff concept. By this method the United States 
has solved the great dilemma of how to keep a democratic nation militarily strong 
without injecting into that nation’s body politic the fatal germs of militarism. 
Through the device of the Joint Chiefs our Nation possesses a means for strong, 
wise, and effective military planning at the seat of government without having 
to utilize the form of highly centralized supreme general staff system which is 
anathema to every concept of democracy. 


“The Joint Chiefs of Staff method provides a means by which we are 
militarily strong without being militaristic. ...” 


SENATOR Paut H. DovueGias (Democrat, Illinois) :-— 


“. . . The problem of the proper place for the military in our system of 
government was considered and debated by those who wrote the Constitution. 
The basic concept was that our military forces should be under civilian control 
Thus, the President was made Commander-in-Chief, and Congress was given 
the responsibility of creating and maintaining our armed forces. The current 
drive of the supreme general staff-national general staff proponents is aimed 
td-override these fundamental concepts of our form of government.” 


SENATOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL (Republican, Massachusetts) :— 


“...1am confident that we in this body, particularly when we understand 
the issue, will not permit, so far as we can foresee into the future, one 
general head over all the military forces of the country. We believe in the 
principle of having one civilian head, who is the President of the United States. 
At the present time, the President is particularly well informed on military 
matters. Whether future Presidents will be so well informed on military 
matters we do not know. We insist on having one civilian head over all armed 


forces. If there were to be one military head, it would be possible to have a . 


completely divergent point of view as between the one civilian head and the 
one military head. In the foreseeable future, I do not anticipate that we shall 
permit such a situation.” 


This series of speeches—it could hardly be called a debate, since no remarks 
were made in opposition—was touched off by the publication of an army staff paper 
advocating a single chief of staff of the armed forces. It may be relevant that 
Senators Bridges and Saltonstall have large navy installations in their States and 
that Senator Douglas was an officer in the Marines. 


A “ SALISBURY COMMITTEE ”’ ? 


In the United States, it must be remembered, any proposal for change in Service 
organization must be legislated by both the Senate and the House of Representatives 
and accepted by the President. Senators and Representatives of the President’s 
own party can, and often do, vote against his proposals. Thus, as a first step in 
determining upon the degree of desirable change and in mustering public and 
Congressional support it would seem desirable to establish a Presidential Commission 
to give full study to the problem, hold hearings at which all views could be aired, and 
present concrete proposals. Such a procedure would commend itself as thoughtful 
and deliberate and might well provide the solid backing that would be needed to 


enable any measure to run the gauntlet of the inevitable committee hearings and 
floor debates in both houses of Congress. 
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The Salisbury Committee of 1923 is an obvious precedent. It may be difficult, 
however, to find an American Lord Salisbury. Candidates for the chairmanship 
would grow on every bush ; but there wouid be a risk that each would seek the post 
in the conviction that he knew in advance what ought to be done (or prevented) and 
a determination suaviter in modo, fortiter in re to bend the committee to his will. 
We should need a man who knows the realities of the Pentagon and yet is uncommit- 
ted to any Service party-line or particular measure of reform—in a phrase, a 
knowledgeable neutral. These exist, but they are not numerous. 


A matter of timing would seem obvious: reform is much more likely to be 
successful if it is put forward under the Presidency of a man of substantial military 
prestige. If we are to move forward, now may be the time. 











ENGINEERS, TECHNICIANS, AND THE ARMY—WITH 
PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO ELECTRONICS 


By Major D. T. W. Gipson, M.B.E., RoyaL SIGNALS 


LL over the world people are realizing that the structure of modern 
A eestn needs ever increasing numbers of engineers and technicians to 

plan it, build it up, and maintain it. The amount of comfort, the number of 
amenities that a man has, and the hours of work that the average man in a given 
society has to do, are directly related to the amount of controlled power available 
per head of the population. 


Engineering has been defined by an American national engineering society on a 
tablet on the wall of its library as “‘ the Art of Organizing and Directing Men and of 
Controlling the Forces and Materials of Nature for the Benefit of the Human Race.” 
It should be noted that the command of men comes first in this definition. Engineer- 
ing is the art of applying scientific principles to practical problems, and it must not 
be confused with basic scientific research carried out by scientists. 


In command in the engineering field are the engineers. Under them there are 
technicians, craftsmen, and semi-skilled operatives. It is essential for these terms 
to be clearly understood if the types of men needed to produce successful engineering 
are to be selected and given satisfying careers. 


Certain definitions have been adopted by the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
and agreed by other authorities. They are set out as an Appendix to this article. 
Although they refer to electrical engineering the terms could be applied to other 
branches such as civil or mechanical engineering with little alteration. 


The engineer must initiate, organize, and supervise technical work, and must 
develop his experience and knowledge on a “broad basis upon which subsequent 
technical and administrative responsibilities may be built.” In army terms, he is - 
essentially a good regimental or staff officer with adequate technical training for the 
job. 

The technicians, craftsmen, and semi-skilled operatives aré all different classes 
of tradesmen. In the technical corps of the Army, most of the non-commissioned 
officers ought to come from the technician and semi-skilled operative groups. 


Electrical engineering is the youngest branch of the engineering profession. 
Until comparatively recently it has been considered more as a technical trade than 
an engineering profession. However, the remarkable growth of electrical com- 
munication, radar, and electronic control devices during the last Zo years has brought 
it to full maturity, and the key position it occupies in modern life is now appreciated. 


As with many new professions, the most difficult problem in electrical engineering 
has been to find enough men of the right calibre to take it up, and then to persuade 
society to give the leaders of the profession the right status. To give a large share 
of the control of affairs to engineers belonging to a new immature profession would 
be unwise. However brilliant the exponents of the new art might be, there is the 
danger that their enthusiasm and selfless devotion to the new ideas they advocate 
might distort their judgment. On the other hand, once a profession has reached 
maturity, and its services have been recognized as essential to the structure of any 
society, it is important that sufficient power be given to the leaders of the profession 
in the government of that society. Any attempt to keep those entering the pro- 
fession of engineering in the position of mere advisers discourages recruitment into the 
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profession of the types of men able both to command and to understand engineering. 
It is these types of men that are needed in control of the engineering profession, and 
also increasingly in positions of authority in the modern State. 


No man can produce a balanced decision unless he understands both sides of 
the problem to be solved. Expert advisers are by their position forced to be biased 
advocates of the matters on which they give advice. Unless many of those in 
authority have full understanding of today’s engineering possibilities, they may find 
it hard to discriminate between good advice and bad. In consequence, they may 
hesitate too long before taking decisions and be forced into patchwork policies that 
lag behind other countries. This point has been appreciated for some time by those 
in authority, but natural conservatism in the lower ranks has tended to slow down 
the universal change of attitude that is needed to those with technical understanding 
and knowledge. Unless the attitude to matters technical can be changed at all 
levels, the internal, regimental level, changes will lag far behind what is needed to 
use the new techniques efficiently. This problem is discussed below, and certain 
recommendations are made of changes in the pay code and the organization of engin- 
eering in the Army. 

How Dorks GREAT BRITAIN STAND ? 


In Great Britain our university system is second to none, and our fundamental 
research has generally led the whole world. This has been because of the high grade 
scientists we have produced and the environment in which they have been able to work. 
However, the results of fundamental research are of little use unless they can be 
applied to practical problems, and this is where the engineer and his technicians come 
in. Unfortunately, Great Britain has only recently realized her weakness in this 
latter field in comparison with the United States and Russia. Our weakness relative 
to the United States has been appreciated by many people for some time, and a 
number of reports on technological education were produced by various bodies 
between 1945 and 1950. It was the comparatively recent discovery of Russia’s 
gigantic and apparently successful effort to train more engineers and technicians 
than the West, as a major part of her continuous effort to dominate the world, that 
startled many people in Britain and elsewhere and made the subject front page 
news. Articles in newspapers,’ and the publication of a white paper,? covering 
the intention to spend about {100,000,000 on technical education within the next 
five years show that a real attempt is to be made to catch up as soon as possible. 


Way Has BritTAIn BEEN LEFr BEHIND ? 


The reasons why Britain has lagged in this field are complex and have their 
roots in our history. One of our great strengths has been that we tend to progress 
slowly but continuously. This continuous development of ideas has allowed us to 
avoid revolutions in the past by providing adequate outlet for new ideas in time to 
avoid explosions. 


In Britain we have evolved a very advanced form of society often referred to 
as a Welfare State. Being complex, it is perhaps less flexible and able to change 
than the capitalist one of a century ago. The rate of change in the field of ideas and 
of engineering has never been greater than today, and so, rather naturally, we have 
tended to lose much of the lead we had originally. 


1 For example, see both the Sunday Times and Observer of 4th March, 1956. 
* Technical Education (Cmd. 9703). See also The Report on the Recruitment of 
Scientists and Engineers by the Engineering Industry (H.M.S.O. Code No. 70-731). 
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One of the most important threads running through the tapestry of our story 
during the Jast 600 or so years, and giving it continuity, has been the combination of 
Christian and classical thought. The education of the leaders of our society was 
based on the classics. Our remarkable record of stable high principled government, 
inside Britain and in the Empire and Commonwealth, is a testimony to the soundness 
of the view that only men with knowledge of our roots in Greek and Roman history 
and, of course, common sense about other people were fitted to govern or command. 


The scientist remained a rather lonely enquirer after material truth, checked 
when he became too adventurous by the stern views of the Church. Asa result the 
possessor of any scientific knowledge has been regarded as an unpractical crank until 
quite recently. In the XIXth Century our vigorous forebears aided by a ruthless 
capitalist system that gave them complete control of labour secured a dominant 
position in world trade. Only a small number of mechanics was needed to cover the 
relatively simple technology in use. 


In business matters the important qualities needed were boldness, speed of 
decision, and enough intelligence to understand the simple techniques being used. 
The thoughtful scientist or humble technician tended to be outpaced by the thrusting 
organizer of new enterprises in a period when nearly every enterprise showed a profit 
if pursued vigorously. Between the two world wars new technologies were coming 
into use at increasing pace. During and after the 1939-45 War the pace accelerated 
until now we live in an unstable, almost revolutionary, world society. Most 
enterprises nowadays have to be on a large scale to be competitive ; in addition, 
they often involve complex engineering problems, and so the snap decision made 
on a basis of accumulated experience, intuition, and sentiment, fully adequate for 
smaller simpler enterprises, is rarely of use now. Engineers, practical organizers 
who understand the scientific language, are needed to analyse the problems 
deliberately before they make their decisions. A similar change has been spreading 
to the engineering work of the Army in recent years. 


Britain’s well-established conservatism has been a useful stabilizing influence, 
but it has made her slow to understand some of the changes in attitude involved 
in all this. Countries with either a younger and fresher outlook"(such as the U.S.A.) 
or a purely materialistic one (such as the U.S.S.R.) have little prejudice against giving 
executive authority to engineers. In Britain the possessors of technical knowledge 
are still often regarded as slightly queer and unsuitable people for posts of authority, 
and so we have attempted to keep our engineers more in the position of advisers. 
However, if those in authority have to do much of their work through engineer 
interpreters, true understanding of many of today’s problems may come too slowly 
and result in uncertainty and delayed decisions. The pace of engineering development 


today is tremendous, and the world is in a state that demands sound prompt decisions 
if chaos is to be avoided. 


Britain is a small, highly mechanized country with limited manpower and it is 
therefore obvious that we shall only retain our relatively influential position in the 
world (and the standard of living that goes with it) if we train many more engineers. 
We must give those engineers who are able to bear authority a wide understanding 


of the humanities as well. From this group many of the leaders of the future will 
have to come. 


THE NEED FOR GOOD ENGINEERING IN WAR 


War has always given a powerful stimulus to applied science or engineering. The 
accelerated development of the aeroplane and the release of energy from the atom 
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are examples. In the field of medicine many of the most important advances in 
technique during the last 100 years have been the result of war-time work. 


It is hardly surprising therefore that one of the first academies where engineering 
matters were taught with no sense of shame to officers and gentlemen was the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich. This excellent Academy was founded in 1741 by 
George II to teach “ the several parts of mathematics ” to his Artillery and Engineer 
officers. We must never forget that to adopt new techniques without ensuring that 
we have enough competent engineers and technicians to put them to use is likely to 
weaken our fighting forces, not to strengthen them. 


THE TYPE oF MAN NEEDED 


Fundamental research by scientists goes on steadily. The fighting Services are 
interested, like the rest of society, more in the application of the results of research 
to everyday life, not so much in the research itself. In other words, the Services of 
today need more engineers and technicians in their ranks, not more scientists. This 
point has been well appreciated by the powers that be, and great strides have been 
made in recent years in improving the training facilities and the status of those 
trained. There is, however, particularly at the regimental level, too often little 
understanding of the difference between the intense relatively narrow specialization 
of the scientist and the broad technical and administrative knowledge and experience 
of the genuine engineer. It is the military engineer who is needed to command the 
administrators and technicians (all of them soldiers) who do so much of the work in 
the supporting arms and services of today. 


WHAT TRAINING DOES AN ENGINEER NEED? 


From the foregoing discussion it is evident that the senior engineer must be an 
all-rounder with a balanced knowledge and understanding both of men and of 
technical matters. The business of acquiring the confidence and skill to command at 
high levels is a lifelong process. It must be founded on executive command of 
regimental work at the lower levels, and brought to full flower by executive command 
at the higher levels. The business of acquiring the technical understanding needed 
at senior levels is also a lifelong process. It requires continuous preparatory work 
at the junior levels, if the individual is to be capable of developing his engineering 
judgment when senior. Neglect of this continuous preparation will result in failure 


to produce senior engineers capable of getting the best out of the future army with 
its increasing technical complexities. 


The best start is undoubtedly some form of university degree, although it is not 
essential. This gives suitable men an idea of how to analyse problems, and a 
smattering of the scientific language. After initial training it is absolutely essential 
for the budding engineer to command technicians, administrators, and others put 
under him to do practical engineering, however small the scale. It is desirable for 
him to specialize technically at this early stage. Until he has been through the difficult 
process of mastering thoroughly some facet of his branch of engineering, he will 
find it hard to assess other branches accurately, and he may never realize what the 
mastery of a subject entails. Having become an expert in something ‘and probably 
having been employed as a junior expert for a short time), the engineer who is going 
to the top must broaden his interests by continuous study in the fields of engineering 
related to his own. Officers who join the technical corps will have to realize that 
modern techniques are so involved that the chances of their making a genuine success 
of combining a normal staff and a corps career will be even more remote than in the 
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past. In the present transition phase, any corps that fails to provide a quota of 
senior general staff officers might tend to get ignored. In the future, this point should 
correct itself as the importance of good engineering becomes more obvious, and the 
services of the corps more highly valued. The present situation is admittedly very 
difficult, but until the career to be followed by officers entering technical corps in the 
Army is made clearer, the uncertain state of mind of young officers in those corps will 
continue to undermine their sense of purpose and to discourage them from learning 
their job thoroughly. This uncertainty also affects the morale, efficiency, and 
recruiting appeal of the units in which they serve. 


THE PROBLEM OF ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS IN THE ARMY 


For 200 years, the planning and execution of field works such as fortifications 
and bridge building, survey, and the siting of guns have been accepted as engineering 
tasks needing qualified combatant officers and non-commissioned officers to command 
all aspects of it. 


The engineering side of electronics and communications has only come into 
prominence in the Army since the beginning of the 1939-45 War. 


Before 1939, for example, the small amount of battery charging, electric lighting, 
wireless set and telephone repair work was distributed between the Royal Engineers, 
Royal Signals, and Royal Army Ordnance Corps, and was mostly small-scale 
technicians’ work. 


THE PROVISION OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS IN TECHNICAL CORPS 


The technical side of the work was entirely within the scope of junior technicians, 
below the rank of sergeant. As it took about 12 years to reach that rank, and the 
technology to be covered was relatively simple, all normal non-commissioned officers 
in technical corps ceased to deal with their trade after sergeant, unless they joined. 
special rosters with often ill defined disciplinary scope. Today the situation is very 
different. Technicians require Io to 15 years’ experience before they can expect to 
be able to supervise adequately the installation, lining up, and repair of technical 
equipment, or to run workshops or signal centres. The speed of promotion is such 
that a good, alert, intelligent soldier (the type who makes the best technician), can 
reach sergeant in about three to six years. Despite this, it is still normal practice to 
ignore his trade and to put him on to specialized administration after the rank of 
sergeant. In other words, true executive careers are offered only to those prepared 
to specialize in what is considered to be ‘ real soldiering.’ 


* Real soldiering ’ today in a corps in peace-time generally means non-technical 
administration with the addition of the very small proportion of weapon training 
and drill that it is possible to arrange. The discipline and stores administration 
required to achieve successful technical work are generally more subtle and difficult 
than the ‘ real soldiers’ ’ variety, and they must be of the highest standards, able to 
stand up to operational conditions. 


Too often this point is ignored by the ‘real soldier’ who is normally put in 
charge of technicians, and extra administrative loads are given to them that do not 
allow for it. Far from the technician not doing his fair share in unit management, he 
is too often overloaded by having to cover ail sides of it, while the administrative 
group only covers one half. This is one source of dissatisfaction that probably 
accounts for the loss of a number of non-commissioned officer technicians every year. 
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It is essential therefore for non-commissioned officers in charge in technical 
units to be selected both because they are good non-commissioned officers and also 


because they are good tradesmen, able to hold the respect of the relatively intelligent 
men under them. 


In order to encourage suitable men to develop both sides of their character, they 
must be rewarded both for being non-commissioned officers and also for being 
tradesmen, and this point is not adequately covered by the existing pay code. 


It would be very convenient for the tidy minded organizer if human beings 
could be classed as wholly ‘ non-commissioned officers’ cr wholly ‘ technician’ in 
outlook. Unfortunately, this is not the case and any pay and promotion system 
that pushes tradesmen into being ‘ pure’ non-commissioned officers or ‘ pure’ 
technicians will cause frustration, and will not allow them to develop their full 
potentials. This will be particularly true of the senior supervisory grades. Our 
latest system of pay, although it contains welcome increases and is simpler, still ties 
pay to rank above sergeant, almost completely ignoring the trade aspect. 


Presumably, specialist rosters are expected to provide the senior tradesmen, who 
will be expected to work as expert advisers to primarily administrative organizations 
as in the past. However, until the senior non-commissioned officers in any technical 
unit are themselves technicians in genuine executive control in place of parade 
ground specialists, young men will not believe that the Army is offering them a 
worthwhile career. Real discipline that can stand the strain of war is a matter of the 
mind. It is too easy to forget that the parade graund is only a means to an end, and 
that it ceased to be an end in itself when forming square went out of fashion. It may 
still have its place, but if it is to be useful, the warrant officers who give the orders 
on it must be the same as those whose jobs are to run the workshops, signal centres, 
and wireless stations. It is their mind that must dominate and ensure that dull 
routine workshop tests are done thoroughly, or that a lonely, tired operator-mechanic 
does not panic and lose control of telegraph and telephone circuits as hostile aircraft 
scream over his dugout. Second-hand discipline ‘can be far more brittle than the 
outside appearances of a unit can ever indicate on an annual parade. 


SUGGESTED MODIFICATION TO PAY SYSTEM FOR TRADESMEN 


The idea that engineers and technicians are automatically unfitted for command 
by virtue of their need to acquire scientific knowledge and technical skill has been 
challenged above. It is suggested that a better system would be to assess any man’s 
pay on three counts. First as a recruit, and allot him a basic pay rate. Second as a 
non-commissioned officer, and pay him so much per stripe. Third as a tradesman, and 
pay him for both theoretical and practical knowledge and skill. His rate of pay 
would be the sum of the three separate assessments. The balance between the 
amounts to be paid should result in a ‘ pure’ technician of the top grade of skill 
(it will have to be higher than the present XI level) being able to earn as much as a 
general duty staff sergeant. 


Most tradesmen only serve in the Army for a part of their working life. As 
medical science makes healthy old age more normal, the working life of the individual 
is increased. It is therefore even more important today than it was in the past to 
ensure that skilled army tradesmen are accepted at their full value by civilian firms, 
and so given worthwhile employment, helped not hindered by their service in the 
Army. 
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This point has been appreciated by the War Office and trades union recognition 
has been obtained fc - Class 2 and Class 1 tradesmen in many army trades. Conversely, 
many City and Guilds certificates are recognized by the Army as giving exemption 
from the theoretical part of the trade test, and in some cases from the practical 
tests as well, where they are appropriate. 


It is considered that the situation could be even further improved if the 
theoretical side of army trade classification were assessed entirely on the basis of 
civilian examinations such as the City and Guilds. These examinations cover a wide 
field and are set for a number of levels of knowledge. They are prepared and kept 
up to date so as to ensure that technicians get the correct graduated theoretical 
knowledge needed when working the modern techniques. These techniques are 
basically the same for civilian and military work. The practical skill at the trade 
could be assessed on three levels in units or at training centres as now, so as to ensure 
that the practice includes what is required for the military work. If so much money 
per day could be given for each of the many theoretical exams available, and for 
each of the three practical skill levels, then a more continuous incentive for self- 
improvement would exist than is provided by the inevitably broad three class 
system now used. 

A further point is that, despite strenuous efforts on the part of all concerned, the 
exams set as part of trade tests tend to vary in standard from theatre to theatre. 
Inevitably, any tradesman who is not genuinely up to his class standards tends to 
lower the opinions held by civilian employers about army trade standards. If the 
theoretical knowledge of army tradesmen is assessed by using the same exams as 
those used for grading civilian technicians, there can be no room for any doubt about 
the general army standard, and full value must be given to all ex-soldiers’ qualifications 
by any firm that employs them. It is appreciated that this would complicate the 
pay code, but it is suggested that this could be countered by some simplification 
in the method of paying out. For example, the better educated men of today might 
be paid once a fortnight. The skill at arms of the non-tradesman will of course need 
recognition on a star basis, as at present, if the pay system is to be universal. 

The system outlined above is unlikely to produce any old private soldier 
technicians or any general duty staff sergeants. The vast majority of those attracted 
to the technical corps will achieve their natural balance by climbing a reasonable 
distance up both ladders. By so doing they will become the types of skilled, responsible 
non-commissioned officers needed for the new Army, developed to the limit in their 
several abilities and therefore satisfied men. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SENIOR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS PossiBLE 


If such a system as the one outlined above could be operated, it might be 
possible to reduce the number of senior non-commissioned officers in technical 
corps. At present it is essential to have relatively large numbers of them in technical 
corps to cover the heavy material responsibilities they are given and to give 
recognition to their qualifications and experience. If, however, more money was 
paid to men purely for their skill in managing complex machines, the ranks they 
held could be related more to the numbers of men on the job and a better disciplinary 
structure maintained. All specialist rosters (such as Foreman of Signals in Royal 
Signals) would be absorbed back into the more logical trade structure suggested. 
Only a tiny minority would reach the top in both rank and trade so that the Treasury 
problem would be negligible, but a considerable carrot would be available for the 
exceptional man, and better men might stay in the Army. 
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THE OFFICER’S POSITION 


The officer in a technical corps is the equivalent of the civilian engineer in an 
engineering firm. To achieve his aim he must have all-round knowledge of his job, 
and this must include both the military and technical aspects. He must be able to 
command both his administrative staff and his technicians. 


One of the results of taking non-commissioned officers off their trade after only 
a few years’ service has been to drag officers into doing what is really technicians’ 
work. Too few experienced non-commissioned officers stay in the Army at present, 
and of these only a small proportion supervise their trade. This supervision is 
essential and so officers sometimes have to do it. Even though many officers may 
be only average technicians, their general ability is sure to be better than that of their 
young and equally inexperienced non-commissioned officers and men. 


Such situations have one very unfortunate effect on the attitude of all concerned 
to technical matters, because they obscure the real distinction between the true officer- 
level engineer’s responsibilities and the non-commissioned officer-level technician’s 
responsibilities as defined at the beginning of this article. 


It is largely for this reason that it has been found useful to give special 
commissions to senior technicians to do senior technicians’ work that has become 
accepted as officers’ work. Apart from upsetting the stability of the non-commissioned 
officers’ promotion roster, this practice makes the employment of young officers 
on the engineering side very difficult, because they will always be junior to the older 
commissioned technicians, and so unable to exert full command of engineering matters 
until about the rank of major. In other words, reluctance to accept certain new 
engineering tasks as real soldiering breaks up the admirable pre-war system whereby 
the young officer learned most of the details of the established technical practice 
from his experienced senior non-commissioned officers, looked at them through 
unprejudiced eyes, and was able to assert his command by adding new ideas of his own. 


This system, as well as giving the younger officer fully responsible command 
and teaching him the practical side of his job, made steady progress possible because 
of the mixing of new ideas and staid experience that it ensured. 


To Sum Up THE ELECTRONIC PERSONNEL POSITION 


Compared with 1939, the time it takes to gain adequate technical experience 
has greatly increased, the time it takes for a Regular non-commissioned officer to 
reach the rank of staff sergeant or S.Q.MLS. is far shorter. It is wishful thinking to 
suppose that the pre-war non-commissioned officer and trade structure, patched 
up by a few specialist technician posts, can provide satisfying careers for the 
intelligent types of men needed in the modern technical corps. It is suggested 
that ability to command and trade skill should be rewarded independently and the 
rewards added so as to encourage every man to develop his character to the full. 


The distinction between engineers’ work suitable for officers and technicians’ 
work suitable for senior non-commissioned officers needs to be kept clear. If this is 
done the status and standard of the officer in technical corps will be improved, and 
a more efficient and satisfying career will be given to him. 


It is not considered that every senior technician needs to be offered a commission 
as a reward for long service. This comment has nothing to do with the ‘ old school 
tie’ ; officers in a peace-time army ought to be selected by about the age of 23 if they 
are to develop the best outlook for their job. There are numerous static installations 
all over the world that need civilian staffs rather than field soldiers. It is suggested 
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that a proper development of this field of employment for retiring senior technicians 
would provide far more satisfying careers for them than would the offer of specialist 
commissions in the field army. 

Although this section of the article has concentrated attention on weaknesses 
known to exist in the electronics field, comparable problems probably exist in the 
other engineering organizations in the Army. The case of electronics has been cited 
because of its relatively recent growth in stature to a true engineering profession 
in the Army, and because its problems are within the personal experience of the 
writer. 

THE CaP BADGE PROBLEM 


The Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force have a great advantage over the 
. Army when it comes to organizing technical support, supply, and maintenance, in 
that ali officers and men wear the same cap badge. The infantryman in a given 
battalion gains a lot from having a badge that only a few officers and men may wear. 
Esprit de corps is more easily fostered, and nigh morale built on it. The fact that 
two infantrymen have the same skills and qualifications but may wear different 
cap badges has no significance from the career point of view because the battalions 
are,all similar complete fighting units, and they offer complete regimental careers 
to the officers and men who join them. 

This does not apply to the technical corps; in these, different cap badges 
denote different types of work. If satisfying careers are to be offered to the engineers 
and technicians needed in them, then care must be taken to avoid splitting up the 
technical work between too many cap badges. 

When new techniques are adopted, a group of men with new qualifications is 
needed to engineer them and to do the technical work they involve. When the 
group becomes large it may be logical to split it off from the original corps that 
fathered it, give it a cap badge, and encourage it to develop its own traditions. In 
this way the Corps of Royal Engineers has fathered part of the Royal Air Force, 
part of the Royal Armoured Corps, and the Royal Corps of Signals. Again, it may 
be that all parts of the Army adopt certain techniques, and that it is considered 
essential to combine all the trades under a new cap badge to ensure uniformity of 
training and practice. In this way the Royal Electrical and“Mechanical Engineers 
and the Army Catering Corps were formed. The advantages of such formations are 
that uniformity is obtainable, and that new ideas can be adopted quickly without 
disrupting existing organizations. 

It is a method that accords well with the British desire to be conservative, but 
at the same time to give as free rein as possible to new ideas. A close parallel to 
the formation of new corps as outlined above was the formation of specialized 
‘ private armies ’ during the last war. Despite the remarkable results they sometimes 
achieved it is doubtful whether the men, special equipment, and extra administrative 
effort that they absorbed were used to the best advantage.* If the new techniques 
that they were formed to put into practice could have been adopted more readily by 
existing units, the sense of adventure that made the private army so attractive could 
have been imparted to the whole army they supported, and its overall effectiveness 
greatly increased. 

To revert to the question of the specialist corps. The disadvantage of having 
extra cap badges is that unless all the tradesmen in the Army of a given type are 
grouped under the new cap badge, artificial boundaries of responsibility have to be 
created which tend to impede the planners of operating and maintenance systems, and 








2 See Defeat Into Victory, by Field-Marshal Sir William Slim. 
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to disrupt the career prospects of both officers and non-commissioned officers. This 
danger does not exist in the case of the Army Catering Corps because it includes all’ 
the cooks available, but in the case of electrical and mechanical engineers it exists in 
large measure. By the very nature of the modern army nearly everyone in operational 
control in the supporting arms and services is an electrical or mechanical engineer to 
some degree. Modern equipment everywhere depends on electrical control of 
mechanical devices, and in most forms of engineering today the tendency is to 
integrate groups of techniques, considered up to now to be entirely separated 
specialist preserves. 

In the civilian field the need for integration inside an automatic factory is 
obvious. In the Army, the combination of trades needed to prepare and fire off a 
long-range guided weapon will be large and may bring in a complicated mixture of 
cap badges on the engineering side. To build up an engineering system for it from 
a number of independent corps is bound to involve overlapping and some 
administrative empire building, however conscientiously it is pruned. The system 
will tend to be rigid, because any changes in organization will require negotiation 
to re-allot responsibilities between corps. At its worst the situation would be 
analogous to that of trade and craft unions when they squabble about who is to drill 
holes in a new type of bulkhead in a ship. At its best it would function as an integral 
organization, officers wearing one cap badge commanding and administering men 
wearing another with no friction or overlapping. 


ONE CoRPS OF ENGINEERS FOR THE ARMY 

It is suggested therefore that the time has come to consider a return to one Corps 
of Royal Engineers for the British Army. This Corps would cover the work of the 
existing Corps and take back the whole of communications and the electronic and 
mechanical work now distributed to others. 

Inside such a comprehensive Corps specialization would be necessary, but the 
general effect would be to broaden the outlook of the engineers who would no longer 
find themselves running up against cap badge boundaries. Full flexibility would be 
restored to the employment of the engineers and technicians available, and more 
satisfying careers be made possible. 

Those readers who feel that this proposal would produce too colossal a corps to 
be manageable are reminded that the Royal Air Force and Royal Navy have only 
one cap badge each. It is also interesting to note that the Royal Navy has recently 
abolished colours between the stripes in order to restore full flexibility to the 
employment of its officers. 

Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery has pointed out the need for co-ordination of 
the activities of the fighting Services.* It is suggested that integration of the engineer- 
ing work inside the Army is probably needed, before co-ordination on the larger scale 
can be fully effective. 

THE RECRUITING APPEAL 

The numbers of engineers and technicians available now in Britain are altogether 
insufficient for our needs. Suitable youths are often puzzled about the actual work 
to be done under a given cap badge, even when attracted in a general way by the 
idea of joining the technical side of the modern Army. If nearly all the engineers 
and technicians in the Army wore the same badge, the existing overlap in recruiting 


appeals would be eliminated, and the careers offered made far more comprehensive 
and attractive. 





4See R.U.S.I. Journat for November, 1954, A Look Through a Window at World 
War III. 
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CONCLUSION 

If the British Army is to justify itself in the difficult days ahead it must be more 
efficient per man employed in it than any other. This will only be possible if we use 
our limited technical resources to the full to ensure efficient application of the many 
powerful but complex techniques now being developed for war. This article has 
been written by one who is proud to belong to the Royal Corps of Signals, and 
nothing in it is intended to be in the smallest way critical of the fine work done by 
that Corps and the others mentioned above. It is, however, doubted whether the 
existing engineering structure can be made strong enough and flexible enough to be 
able to support the weight of the new techniques and to adapt itself to their use 
economically. The drastic simplification suggested of putting all engineering into one 
corps, and of improving the careers offered to engineers and technicians, should allow 
us to make the best use of our limited resources in men and equipment and so to 
attain the level of efficiency we need. 


APPENDIX 

The definitions given by the Institution of Electrical Engineers in their 
Memorandum on The Personnel of the Electrical Industry dated February, 1949, 
are as follows :— 

A PROFESSIONAL ELECTRICAL ENGINEER is one who is competent through his 
education and training to assume personal responsibility for developments in electrical 
engineering ; to apply the scientific outlook and method to the initiation, organization, 
and supervision of technical work ; to give authoritative technical advice; and to 
exchange ideas with his fellows for the general furtherance of science and its 
applications. 

Explanatory Note. A professional electrical engineer may be engaged in a 
branch of electrical engineering varying from heavy electrical machinery to electronic 
or ultra-high-frequency devices in which his activities may range from sales 
engineering to fundamental research. His general and higher education, practical 
training, and early experience, for which the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
requires certain standards, form a broad basis upon which subsequent technical and 
administrative responsibilities may be built. 

Attainment of the degree of competence implied in the foregoing will necessarily 
demand personal integrity as well as initiative and intelligence. 

AN ELECTRICAL TECHNICIAN is a person who carries out in a responsible manner 
approved techniques which are either common knowledge amongst those who are 
technically expert in his branch of industry or specially prescribed by professional 
electrical engineers. These techniques are not those of the craftsman, though they 
may involve manual skill; in many cases they include the skilled use of delicate and 
complicated instruments and may also require the intelligent and accurate use of 
approved methods of calculation. They involve practical experience of some limited 
branch of electrical engineering combined with the ability to complete the details 
of a project using well-established practice. 

Explanatory Note. To become an electrical technician a person must have been 
educated to a standard at least, and preferably beyond, that of the Ordinary National 
Certificate of Electrical Engineering, and in addition must have had training and 
experience in the particular sphere of electrical engineering in which he hopes to work. 

THE CRAFTSMAN, as in other fields of engineering, is one who is skilled in the 
carrying out of a range of manual and machine operations. 

THE SEMI-SKILLED OPERATIVE is one who is limited to the performance of routine 
operations of limited scope. 
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RECRUITING TO THE REGULAR FORCES 
By Ligevut.-CoLonet C. D. Waters, O.B.E., R.E. 


T has been said that, whatever the prevailing economic conditions, there is, 
[oes certain limits, a generally constant number of volunteers on whom the 
Country can rely in peace for its Regular Army. Exponents of this theory have 
pointed to the volunteer strength which has for long remained, in times of peace, 
broadly unchanged. It is proposed here to examine the theory briefly in the light of 
the historical facts and to see also how far it applies to the active forces as a whole. 


STRENGTH OF THE FORCES 
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Fig. 1 shows the combined active volunteer strength of the three Services since 
1860. The strengths are shown one above the other, in cumulative form ; ¢.g., at the 
end of 1955, the volunteer strength of the Army was, in round figures, 200,000, the 
Royal Navy 110,000, and the R.A.F. 170,000, making a total of about 480,000. 
Since the 1939-45 War the volunteer strength has of course been supplemented by 
National Service men, which brings the grand total up to some 750,000 all ranks. The 
periods covering the two world wars are omitted, the conditions at those times being 
exceptional and outside the scope of this examination. The male population of the 
United Kingdom is also shown. 
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A glance at the lower half of the diagram suggests that the theory propounded 
might well be true. It should be noticed however that expressed as a percentage of 
the male population the volunteer elements of the Army in particular and, to a lesser 
extent, of the three Services as a whole have been gradually declining. 


The corollary is that, as the population is now tending to level off 2ad contains 
an increasing proportion of older people, it will be more difficult to maintain the 
volunteer forces at their present level. 


PROPORTION OF VOLUNTEERS ACCEPTED 


In fact, however, the strength of the forces, being governed by Parliament and 
regulated year by year to meet our changing commitments, is not necessarily a 
measure of the volunteer rate at all. 
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Fig. 2, wherein the figures represent annual totals, shows that as far as the Army 
is concerned there were many more applicants in the past than there are now, but 
that a lower proportion were accepted. (The R.A.F. has undoubtedly drawn off some 
applicants since the 1914-18 War, but a similar decline in applications can be 
discerned throughout the three Services as a whole. This will be shown later.) 
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The ‘ applications ’ represent only those men who had a reasonable intention of 
joining the Army and do not include those who were merely interested. Until 1933, 
when only about 35 per cent. of applicants were enlisted, the acceptance rate had 
been steadily falling ; thereafter it began to rise. Now over 70 per cent. of applicants 
are accepted. Thus in the past the Army could afford to be much more selective 
than it can now. The majority of rejections have usually been for medical reasons. 
In passing, it is of interest that during the last century the acceptance rate was largely 
regulated by the simple expedient of adjusting the minimum qualifying height for 
entry. Lowering the standard by half an inch might for example bring in another 
5,000 recruits. Now we have the more enlightened Pulheems system. 


The first conclusion is therefore that the ‘ willingness ’ of men to become Regulars 
cannot be directly measured, at any rate over a period of years, either by the strength 
of the forces or by the number of men actually recruited. The true measure of 
popularity of the Services lies in the number of applications measured against the 
‘ field’ from which men normally volunteer. The latter has decreased appreciably in 
recent years. For example the number of boys and men between the ages of 15 and 25 
has shrunk from nearly 4,000,000 in 1930 to just over 3,000,000 now. This is no doubt 
partly the cause of the decline in applications in the last 25 years, but there is yet 
one more factor which has to be taken into consideration—the term of initial 
engagement. 


THE LENGTH OF THE INITIAL ENGAGEMENT 


Clearly there are likely to be more applicants for a short initial period of Colour 
service than for a long one. During the last 100 years there have been variations from 
time to time in the length of the initial engagement, often in the Army from one corps 
to another. In general the tendency has been to move towards shorter ‘ guaranteed ’ 
terms of service. Between the two great wars the majority of recruits had to enlist 
for seven years with tiie Colours. After the 1939-45 War the period was as a general 
rule shortened to five years. In November, 1951, the minimum initial engagement 
for enlistment throughout the Army was reduced for the second time in its history 
(the first was in 1902) to three years. The result was a marked rise in applications 
and in enlistments (Fig. 2). This was immediately followed by a rapid rise in the 
Regular strength of the Army (Fig. 1) and of the R.A.F., who had adopted a similar 
engagement a year earlier. As a result the combined Regular strength of the Army 
and R.A.F. which was unusually low after the 1939-45 War, due to the restriction of 
Regular recruiting, rose to an unprecedented level in 1954. The crucial test however 
lay in the proportion of these men who were to remain in the Army and in the R.A.F. 
after their first three years. In the Army only 7 per cent. of those who enlisted in 
1952 in fact stayed on. A similar trend took place in the R.A.F. 


The inescapable conclusion is that a very high proportion of ‘ three-year ’ 
Regulars enlist only because they prefer three years service on regular rates of pay, 
with no liability for part time service, to two years on National Service rates. In 
consequence of this very low ‘ prolongation rate ’ the volunteer strength of the Army 
and the R.A.F. has fallen away sharply since 1954 (Fig. 1). The rise in applications 
and recruits in 1952 (Fig. 2) was therefore largely illusory and in any event declined 
rapidly thereafter. In the meanwhile the whole structure of the Regular Army was 
changing and by the end of 1955 more than half the strength was serving on an 
engagement of only three ‘ guaranteed’ years. At the same time the hard core of 
long service Regulars was fast diminishing. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR ENLISTMENT IN THE THREE SERVICES 
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FIG. 3. 


Fig. 3 shows that the decline in applications to enlist has not been confined to 
the Army. The Royal Navy who did not appreciably reduce the length of their 
initial engagement have suffered a very marked drop in applications since the war— 
far more than the proportionate decline in the population of young men referred to 
earlier. It is suggested that had it not been for the introduction of the ‘ three year ’ 
engagement there would have been a similar falling off in applications for the Army 
and R.A.F. 


The decline in the popularity of the three Services is thought to be mainly 
attributable to two factors: first, to the existence of National Service itself and, 
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secondly, to full employment and the comparative security which is now offered by 
the Welfare State, and which was previously a specific advantage of the armed 
Services. Let us take a closer look, so far as we can, at their effects. 


THE EFFECTS OF NATIONAL SERVICE ON RECRUITING 


The likely consequences to the Regular Army of introducing compulsory military 
service in peace may well have been only too correctly foretold by Mr. (later Lord) 
Haldane when, as Secretary of State for War, he introduced the Army Estimates in 
1909 and when, in view of the growing threat from Germany, conscription was being 
strongly advocated by a section of the community. He said :— 


‘* Depending as we do on getting every year to join the Regular Army and 
the Special Reserve about 56,000 recruits, who must take voluntary enlistment 
for overseas service, it would be an action of deadly peril to put that stream of 
recruits in danger by applying compulsory measures to young men between the 
ages of 17 and 21, who are just the people who give us the stream of recruits. To 
apply compulsion in time of peace to that field would be gravely to imperil the 
stream of life of the Regular Army.” 


If this statement was correct then, there seems no reason why it should not be 
equally true today. Although there can be no proof, there are indeed strong reasons 
for believing that compulsory military service is one of the root causes of the difficulty 
experienced since the 1939-45 War in obtaining long service recruits, not only because 
psychologically it is a bad thing to apply compulsion to potential volunteers, but also 
because the long service Regular non-commissioned officer tends to tire of the 
apparently endless turnover of National Service men, a large proportion of whom are 
also non-commissioned officers in responsible positions. 


THE EFFECTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The effects of unemployment on the volunteer rate are difficult to assess. The 
belief is widely held that the economic recession of 1929-1932 and the consequent 
sharp rise in unemployment was accompanied by a substantial increase in volunteers 
to the forces. Fig. 3 shows that, rather surprisingly, there was only a slight increase 
in applications at that time. Nevertheless, taken over the whole period since the 
1914-18 War the fall in unemployment has been accompanied by a decrease in 
applications for the Services, a not unexpected trend. The rise in applications to the 


R.A.F. in 1951 and to the Army in 1952 was for reasons already explained largely 
illusory. 


THE PROBLEM OF BUILDING UP THE LONG SERVICE REGULAR CADRE 


It is, of course, quite impossible to determine how much of the decline in 
volunteers is due to compulsory service and how much to full employment. Only 
the abolition of National Service and a return to all-Regular forces will tell. In the 
meanwhile we are faced with an awkward dilemma. On the one hand, the indefinite 
retention of National Service is likely to lead to a further dangerous shrinkage in the 
cadre of long service Regulars. A reduction in the period of National Service, 
resulting in an even greater turnover of men than we have at present, would still 
further aggravate the problem. On the other hand the outright abolition of National 
Service and the consequent need to attract long service recruits in much larger 
numbers than we are doing now, even since the pay increases of April, 1956, may 
prove to be an expensive gamble, for which the nation is likely to have to pay heavily 
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in finding the ‘ market price ’ for all Regular forces in the face of growing competition 
from industry. It can hardly be disputed that the latter course would be of most 
benefit to the Services themselves. Even if all-Regular forces were attainable however, 
it would still probably take some considerable time to build them up. In the mean- 
while responsible opinion seems to be turning more and more towards some form of 
selective service to bridge the gap. 


Despite what has been said there is probably a small nucleus of men who, what- 
ever the pay and conditions of Service, prefer Service life to any other; but this 
nucleus of long service Regulars is at present entirely inadequate to support forces of 
the size that are likely to be required, even if international conditions permit their 
substantial reduction. 


It should be emphasized too that we have dealt here only with times of peace, a 
condition increasingly hard to define in these days of cold war of varying temperatures. 
Whenever the nation has been brought imminently close to a major war there has in 
the past always been a flow of volunteers to the Colours. The last proved example 
was in 1938 (not reflected in the graphs owing to the absence of complete figures for 
the Army). In the Royal Navy and R.A.F. there was a sharp increase in that year, 
followed by a corresponding decline from 1946 to 1949. It may be therefore that the 
increase in applications in 1951-52 was also due in part to the intensifying of the cold 
war, particularly in Korea. No doubt we shall always be able to depend on this flow 
in an emergency, but this does not solve the problem of maintaining adequate 
volunteer forces in peace. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up, the theory that there is a constant number of volunteers or even a 
constant percentage of the population who can be relied upon to provide the volunteer 
forces that we need in peace does not bear historical examination. Indeed, the decline 
in long service volunteers since the 1939-45 War shows the theory to be quite 
untenable. 


The Services are now facing unparalleled competition with industry for man- 
power, especially where skilled tradesmen are concerned. As long as current condi- 
tions of full employment persist, this competition is bound to intensify. In the event 
of a return to all-Regular forces, benefits exceeding any so far awarded, or even 
contemplated, are likely to be required, not only to compete for men in the open 
market but also to counteract the security and advantages now afforded by the 
Welfare State, compared with the disadvantages of Service life. Amongst the latter 
must be numbered the frequent moves from place to place, the inevitable family 
separation, the comparatively early age of retirement, and; as far as the Army is 
concerned, the living conditions at home which will take many years to bring to a 
desirable standard. 
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MARLBOROUGH’S WARS—I 
By Major E. W. SHEPPARD, O.B.E., M.C. (RETD.) 


CONDITIONS OF WARFARE IN MARLBOROUGH’S DAY 


HE conditions of warfare in the latter part of the XVIIth Century and the first 

b years of the XVIIIth Century, the period of Marlborough’s wars, were so 
different from those which we are familiar with that it is not easy to transport 
ourselves in imagination back to them. Nevertheless, the attempt should be made if 


we are to arrive at a true appreciation of the generalship of this greatest of all British 
soldiers. 


The Thirty Years War, begunin 1618 and ended in 1648, was the most savage, 
prolonged, and disastrous in modern history. It raged all over Germany, the Low 
Countries, and what is now Eastern France; and all this farflung territory was 
traversed and devastated over and over again by armies of Germans, Swedes, 
Frenchmen, Danes, Spaniards, and Dutch. These armies consisted of professional 
mercenary soldiers, who, being regularly paid, and subsisting off the countryside, had 
not only no interest in the termination of the war, but every inducement to prolong 
it. Thus it dragged on its slow and indecisive course until the cost of these armies, and 
the ravages committed by them, rendered it impossible to continue operations. In the 
devastated country large armies could no longer maintain themselves ; the rural 
population had fled for refuge to the walled towns, leaving the fields unsown, and 
the towns were strong enough to defy capture by the small detachments into which 
the armies had to be broken up to find subsistence. The effect of the long war on 
Germany has been depicted in somewhat lurid colours by Professor S. R. Gardiner :— 


“Whatever life there was under that deadly blast of war had been attracted to 
the camps. The strong man who had lost his all turned soldier that he might be able 
to rob others in turn. The young girl who in better times would have passed on toa 
life in honourable wedlock with some youth who had been the companion of her 
childhood in the sports around the village fountain, had turned aside, for very 
starvation, to a life of shame in the train of one or other of the armies by which her 
home had been made desolate. In the later years of the war a body of 40,000 fighting 
men drew along with it a loathsome following of no less than 140,000 men, women, 
and children, contributing nothing to the efficiency of the army, and all of them 
living at the expense of the miserable peasants who still contrived to hold on to their 
ruined fields. If these were to live, they must steal what yet remained to be stolen ; 
must devour, with the insatiable hunger of locusts, what yet remained to be devoured. 
And then if sickness came—and wounds and sickness were no infrequent visitors in 
those camps—what remained but misery and death ? Nor was it much better with 
the soldiers themselves. No careful surgeons passed over the battlefield to save life 
or limb. No hospitals received the wounded to the tender nursing of loving, gentle 
hands. Recruits were to be bought cheaply, and it cost less to enrol a new soldier 
than to cure an old one. 


“ The losses of the civil population were almost incredible. In a certain district 
in Thuringia which was probably better off than the greater part of Germany, there 
were, before the war could burst, 1,717 houses standing in nineteen villages. In 1649, 
only 627 houses were left ; and even of these many were untenanted. These 1,717 
houses had been inhabited by 1,773 families. Only 316 families could be found to 
occupy the 627 houses. In the same district 244 oxen remained out of 1,402, and of 
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4,616 sheep not one was left. Two centuries later the losses thus suffered were 
scarcely recovered. In all ranks life was meaner, poorer, harder than it had been at 
the beginning of the century, and Germany lay in the insensibility of exhaustion.’’? 


This war, the last and most horrible of the so-called Wars of Religion, though it 
had started ostensibly as a war of Catholics against Protestants, became long before 
its end a struggle between the belligerent States for territorial gains. There followed 
a radical change in the aims and methods of making war. If wars were henceforward 
to be waged to increase territory, it was clear that their ravages must be minimized, 
for it was to the interest of neither combatant to make a desert of what he was fighting 
to acquire or to keep. There was indeed an attempt to codify and secure agreement 
to international rules of conduct in war ; and the code laid down by the great lawyer 
Grotius in his classic De Jure Belli et Pacis still forms the basis of our own laws of 
war to-day. But although the [senseless horrors of the Thirty Years War ensured a 
powerful backing of public opinion for the views of the international lawyers, it was as 
much, if not more, considerations of expediency which brought about the com parative 
humanization of war. 


The Peace of Westphalia, which ended the long conflict, had left central Europe 
at ‘the mercy of armed bands of mercenaries who found, like Shakespeare’s Othello, 
their occupation gone, but were resolved not to starve as long as they had arms in 
their hands. In those days, and for many a long day before, wars had been fought by 
armies raised by contract for the job, and once the job was finished the State felt no 
further responsibility for the men who had done it; they were either disbanded 
forthwith, or followed their leaders elsewhere in search of new employment in other 
wars. They were faithful only to those who paid them, and had no ties of loyalty to 
country, people, or monarch ; and so numerous were they at the end of the Thirty 
Years War that the only way which the princes could devise to deal with them was to 
take some of them into their own service as permanent soldiers and use them to hunt 
down and expel or exterminate the rest. But this proved an expensive business ; and 
when peace was finally established and things began to settle down, the heavy and 
constant burden of the cost of maintaining a standing army began to weigh heavily 
on the exchequer of every State, and became increasingly irksome to the taxpayers 
who had to foot the bills. There was thus a growing temptation to every ruler to 
extend his territory at the expense of some weaker neighbour, and so swell his revenue ; 
if this could be done by negotiation or marriage, so much the better ; but if it had 
to be accomplished by force of arms, there was a standing army ready for the purpose. 
But the profits to be expected from the conquest of the coveted territory depended 
on the labourers staying to cultivate it, and they would certainly be frightened 
away from the land if the ruthless and wasteful methods of the Thirty Years War 
were repeated. Thus armies in the field could no longer be maintained by living off 
the country by pillage ; and fortified cities, if taken by storm, must not be subjected 
to sack and massacre, as Magdeburg and other unhappy places had been in the 
Thirty Years War. In fact, every effort must be made to conduct hostilities in such 
a way as to disturb the normal civil life in the theatre of war as little as possible. 


At the same time as monarchs hoped to expand their own territory at the expense 
of their neighbours, they also had to look to preserving what they already held 
against possible attack by one or a combination of them. This could best be done by 
the erection of fortifications round the principal cities and towns, particularly those 
which commanded focal points of roads or rivers. Thus the frontier zones of every 





1 The Thirty Years War, 1618-1648, by S. R. Gardiner. 
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State became studded with fortresses which allowed a step-by-step defence and 
severely limited the range and rate of progress of invading armies. 


These conditions tended to produce frequent small scale wars, waged on what 
might be described as a limited liability basis. A prince who aimed at acquiring some 
of his neighbour’s territory by force of arms was not prepared to pay too highly for it ; 
indeed, he was seldom in a position to do so, for his army would be only small, and his 
financial resources available to pay and maintain it would be limited. This might have 
led—and in some cases did in fact lead—to an attempt to conduct an energetic 
campaign with the aim of achieving a rapid seizure of the coveted prize; but such 
action was exceptional. As we shall find when we come later on to discuss the 
character of the XVIIIth Century armies, they were not well adapted to swift and 
sustained movement ; they were too small to be able to afford heavy casualties ; and 
the cost of maintenance and replacement of their soldiery was too high for a general 
lightly to risk a forced march or a decisive battle. Limited objectives, which were all 
that such armies could hope to attain, almost invariably involved limited effort on the 
part of the leaders and the armies fighting to attain them. 


Another factor tending to slow up the pace of wars was, as we have seen, the 
widespread use of fortifications. Great military engineers, such as Vauban and 
Cohorn, brought the construction and improvement of formidable fortresses to a high 
degree of perfection ; their masterpieces could not be captured by rapid assault except 
at a cost which few armies of the time could afford. Nor could they be neglected and 
passed by, for they were sited to deny to an invader the use of vital road junctions for 
his troops, of bridges by which they could cross’ rivers, and of cities and towns 
where they could purchase arms, clothing, transport, and supplies. Moreover, behind 
a screen of such fortresses the defenders could manceuvre so as to appear suddenly on 
their assailant’s flank or rear, and check or turn back his advance with little risk and 
cost to themselves. The only method of dealing with these powerful fortresses was by 
regular siege, and this was a slow process, taking much time and calling for the 
employment of all the available troops either to conduct the operation or to cover it 
from interference by the hostile field army. A whole campaign might well be required 
for the investment and capture of one of these formidable fortresses ; Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene spent the greater part of the fighting season of 1708 in the siege of 
Lille. Moreover, these permanent works could in the course of a war be reinforced and 
linked up by a series of rapidly constructed fieldworks of great length, covering whole 
areas of country and strong enough to resist anything short of a deliberate assault in 
considerable force. 


From all these conditions there often resulted a complete strategic deadlock, the 
contending armies lying sheltered behind miles of formidable stormproof fortifications, 
which could not be rapidly breached by the weakly powered, short-ranged artillery 
then available. Generals then had to rely on power of manceuvre and deception 
to break the deadlock. Feints, ruses, and the dissemination of false intelligence, were 
employed such as were described at length in the memoirs of Feuquiéres and other 
soldiers of the period, and illustrated by Marlborough’s famous forcing of Maréchal 
Villars’s ne plus ultra lines in 1711. It was indeed by his ingenuity in devising and 
utilizing such methods that a general’s talent was judged at this period ; resolution, 
driving power, morale, leadership, and readiness to assume responsibility, found less 
scope under the prevailing conditions, and were therefore held to be of less 
importance than we should consider them to-day, although in fact Marlborough and 
others possessed these qualities in very high degree. 
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Economic INFLUENCES ON XVIIITH CENTURY WARFARE 


Various economic factors powerfully influenced the course and conduct of warfare 
in the early part of the X VIIIth Century. The first was the limitation and precarious- 
ness of food supplies. Communities normally subsisted on what was grown locally. 
The sending of large quantities of food for long distances was made difficult by the 
high cost, slowness, and unreliability of transport, normally carried out by heavily 
laden horse-drawn vehicles or on river boats or barges. Moreover, in the absence of 
effective preservative methods, many foodstuffs went bad if kept for too long, 
especially in Summer, and their consumption when in this condition caused a high rate 
of disease and death. It was important therefore for communities, and armies too, to 
be assured of a constant supply of good food, which meant fresh food ; and campaigning 
tended to be confined to the period of the year when such fresh food could be easily 
procured. Operations would ope in Spring, with the coming of fresh grass and 
crops, and conclude in late Autumn or early Winter, when the harvests had been 
gathered in and stored. The armies would then go into winter quarters in areas 
where they could be fed from reserve stocks accumulated during the Summer ; officers, 
from the commander-in-chief downwards, would take winter leave ; and as many men 
as-possible would be sent home or discharged, so as to reduce to the minimum the 
number of idle mouths to be maintained during the period of inaction before the 
opening of next year’s campaign. 


Another economic factor which influenced the conduct of war was the state of 
internal coramunications in Europe. Roads were not only much less numerous than 
to-day, but of much inferior quality. Most of them were unmetalled, ungraded, and 
not confined by hedges, fences, or ditches ; and travelling on them was always a trial 
rather than a pleasure to the unfortunate users. In Summer, clouds of dust and 
hard-baked ridges and ruts rendered transit unpleasant ; in Winter they quickly 
became quite impassable, mere ribbons of mud with deep and wide water holes into 
which men and even animals could easily fall and be drowned or stifled. No traffic 
beyond what was absolutely essential would venture on such roads in Winter, and 
much of that would fail to get through and get stuck or have to turn back. This 
factor alone rendered military operations in Winter almost.completely impossible ; 
for no armies could move at all during that period unless a spell of hard weather came 
to freeze and dry up the bottomless mud of the roads. Then a bold and unorthodox 
commander might seize the opportunity for a swift and unexpected thrust at a weak 
enemy widely dispersed in winter quarters ; Turenne, one of Marlborough’s teachers 
in the art of war, acted thus when he drove the Austrians from Alsace in the early 
Winter of 1674 ; but this was always a risky business, for a sudden thaw following on 
the frost might interrupt the manceuvre and turn it into a costly failure. 


Rivers and canals afforded much more reliable lines of supply and communication. 
The canal system was fairly well developed, particularly in those favourite fighting 
cockpits of Europe, the Low Countries, north and east France, and north Italy ; and 
navigable rivers were to be found everywhere. Traffic on these waterways was much 
denser in proportion to traffic by other means than it is to-day ; heavier loads could 
be transported b: boat or barge than on any road vehicle drawn by horses or oxen; 
and interference from the weather by heavy frost, snow, or flooding was much less 
common and prolonged than the annual winter collapse of the roads. On the other 
hand, waterways were useful only as the lines of supply and communication of an 
army; they could not normally serve as a line of advance for fighting troops, and could 
easily be blocked by an enemy force or fortress. Here again, then, the poverty of 
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communications tended to hamper military movement and limit the scope and pace 
of operations. 


The third influential factor was the absence of heavy industry. All the manu- 
facture of the time was on a small scale; the local ironworks, the small clothing 
factory, the village wheelwright, and the town gunsmith—these were the providers 
of the tools of Europe. Special military material—cannon, muskets, powder, ammuni- 
tion, and equipment—had to be manufactured in royal or State arsenals, with the 
simple elementary and low-powered equipment of the time. Hence artillery could 
only be of small calibre and short range ; the infantry firearm was unreliable, slow to 
load, clumsy to handle, and effective only at close quarters ; cold steel weapons fell far 
short of the high standards of the best private swordmakers; and clothing, footwear, 
and equipment were simple, ill-designed, cheap, and of poor quality. This meant that 
the XVIIIth Century armies could not be of high fighting power, particularly when on 
the offensive. They did not normaily possess the means of rapidly mounting an 
attack, supporting it with a heavy concentration of artillery and other firepower, 
forcing a decisive victory, or carrying out a sustained and rapid pursuit. It was the 
mark of great leaders, and of Marlborough pre-eminently among them, that on 
occasion they could and did effect all these things ; but great leaders were no more 
common then than now ; and this weakness of fighting power, tending inevitably to 
make defence more powerful than the attack, was another factor slowing up the 
tempo and increasing the indecisiveness of XVIIIth Century warfare. 


Since the publication of Clausewitz’s classic work On War, in the early part of 
the last century, it has been the fashion to treat with some contempt the military spirit 
and methods of Marlborough’s days ; to regard them as characteristic of an inferior 
form of war ; and to congratulate ourselves as having progressed beyond them. On 
this only two comments seem to be called for. First, every commander wages war 
as best he can with the resources at his disposal ; and it would be as absurd to reproach 
Marlborough for not having done so after the manner of Napoleon as it would be to 
blame the latter because his cavalry were mounted on horses and not in tanks. 
Secondly, it is doubtful, even from the standpoint of the military art, to say nothing of 
the interests of the human race at large, if the term ‘ progress ’ can suitably be applied 
to a state of affairs where all wars become world wars ; where every world war has to 
be represented by both sides as a crusade against the Evil One, only to be ended by 
absolute victory ; where we fight with such fearsome weapons that we can wreak 
more destruction in 30 minutes than our ancestors could in 30 years; and where 
victory, while ruinous to the losers, is of little or no profit to those who achieve it. 


[To be concluded.| 








THE NEW ZEALAND ARMY 


By Major-GENERAL SiR Howarp KIpPENBERGER, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
E.D., LL.D. 


HE history of the New Zealand Army is a very curious one. Perhaps no 

Army in any country has been so frequently reorganized, regulated, and 

until recent years consistently neglected ; nevertheless, no Army has given 
its Country better service. It may expect similar experiences in future, and it may 
be depended upon to continue to do its duty. 


Untii the Maori Wars ended in the 1870s, the sole function of such armed 
forces as the Country maintained was internal security. British Regular troops— 
16 battalions served in New Zealand for varying periods—bore the main brunt 
of the fighting during the wars. The colonists were perfectly happy with that 
arrangement. Their concern was to establish themselves in this new land, and it 
was considered the business of the Imperial Government to protect them during 
that process. ; 


The majority of the settlers who sailed for Wellington in September, 1839 
had before their departure undertaken to submit themselves to be mustered and 
drilled. The New Zealand Company’s Principal Agent was to command the force 
so raised. After arrival at Port Nicholson, the short-lived Council which was set up 
issued an edict that all male inhabitants would hold themselves in readiness for 
muster and drill for at least one hour each week. It was hoped that employers would 
not make any deduction from their wages for the time so spent. Some consideration 
was given to the possibility of arming and training the friendly local Maoris. . All 
acts of this Council were held by the Crown to be illegal. 


It was early realized, however, that there should be some degree of self help, 
and in 1845 the first of a series of Militia Acts was passed. The preamble stated 


that it was expedient that the European population should be trained to the use . 


of arms so as to form an effective military force for the defence of the lives and 
property of Her Majesty’s subjects within the Colony. Various provisions to this 
end were enacted. With certain exceptions all European male inhabitants between 
the ages of 18 and 60 were made liable for service, though on no account were they 
to go beyond 25 miles from the police office of their respective districts. The Governor 
was given powers to make regulations (which he did not exercise) and to ‘ draw out’ 
the Militia when he thought fit. 


Little is known about the Force so established. Rolls were compiled in Auckland 
annually between 1846 and 1853, most settlers in the north were armed, and some 
training was done. In Wellington, though the records are scanty, it is known that in 
1845-6 the Militia underwent training and constructed and maintained redoubts 
at Thorndon and in the Hutt Valley. 


In 1858 a new Act made some adjustments, allowing those liable to provide 
substitutes at their own expense and authorizing the enrolment of volunteers. From 
then until 1872 the Militia were frequently called out for ‘ actual service ’ in various 
North Island districts, a battalion in each district. They were employed on garrison 
duty, sometimes on frontier outposts, and in a few minor skirmishes. A notable 
exception was that part of the New Plymouth battalion was engaged in the sharp 
action at Waireka in 1860. Two new Militia Acts were passed and there were 
numerous amendments and regulations, but even these did not save the Militia. 
Though the name survived till 1911 and there were further amendments in 1886 and 
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1909, it faded out of existence in 1872. It had undoubtedly filled its role as a strictly 
home service force, but it was hardly tested in the field and, in view of the spasmodic 
nature of its training, it can hardly have been an efficient fighting force. The most 
interesting thing about it is that New Zealand so early accepted the principle of 
compulsory military service. 

The Volunteer system, with its lengthy series of Acts and Regulations, was 
inaugurated by the Act of 1858 and continued until 1910. For long it provided the 
Country with a very peculiar force, largely social in character, organized in the 
worst possible fashion and frequently reorganized with little improvement, trained 
under no particular system, dressed in an extraordinary variety of uniforms, and 
for long uncertain of the reasons for its own existence. Recurrent Russian scares, 
the first in 1878 and the last in 1904, did more to maintain its numbers and spirit 
than the public generally or any Government. 


It consisted of a number of ‘corps’, infantry or rifles, cavalry, yeomanry, or 
mounted rifles, and several descriptions of artillery. The maximum strength ever 
authorized for a corps was 100, the lowest 40. The number of corps and their strength 
fluctuated as public support waxed or waned, In 1862 there were 13 infantry corps, 
four cavalry, and Nelson had a naval artillery corps and Auckland one of coast- 
guards. In 1871, there were 5,407 volunteers in 129 corps ; in 1892, 6,600 in 113. 


The Volunteer Force was governed by the Acts of 1858, 1865, 1881, and 1886, 
all of which introduced new ideas, and by 11 separate sets of Regulations, the first 
appearing in 1862, the last in 1895. Sometimes it had a Commandant, sometimes the 
Under-Secretary of Defence was the effective head. For a time there was a Defence 
Council, for two years a Commandant who was not permitted to function. 


Every few years the Force was inspected, sometimes by an imported Imperial 
officer, sometimes by the Commandant or a senior Volunteer officer. Their reports 
are all alike. That of Major Gordon in 1874 said, inter alia :— 


1. The whole system is inefficient, lax, and wasteful. 

2. Artillery armament is most varied, quite unorganized, and depends on the 
whim of the individual corps. 

3. No two companies in the Colony are dressed alike. 

4. The instructors are quite unqualified. 

5. Why they attend drill at all is a matter of much surprise. 


One corps which he criticized held an indignation meeting and passed a vote of 
censure on him. 


The picture was not wholly black. He reported on many corps as quite efficient 
and as doing their best with poor equipment, bad instruction, no manuals, and little 
money. 


Nothing, of course, was done and in fact the Government did not trouble to get 
any more reports until 1880. The story was the same and, as in every report, the 
system of selection of officers by election was heartily condemned. Parliament did 
not change it, though there were some modifications, until 1909. 


In this same year, 1880, there being another Russian scare, a Colonel Scratchley 
was brought out to report on the defences of New Zealand, and especially of its ports. 
He did so in an excellent, astonishingly modern-sounding report, and some notice 
was taken of it, though only after two years’ deliberation and another and very 
sensible report by a Board of leading Volunteer officers. Definite garrisons were 
allocated to the main ports, some corps were grouped into battalions and regiments, 
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and the Force found a reason for existence again. It was to defend New Zealand 
against Russian attack ; there was still no thought of an expeditionary force. 


In 1885 General Whitmore became Commandant. Almost his first act was to 
set up a School of Instruction and to establish a system of examination of officers 
on first appointment and for subsequent promotion. Nothing like this had been 
done before, and it did not last long after Whitmore’s resignation in 1888. 


Two more reports by British officers, Generals Schaw and Edwards in 1887 and 
1889, made the usual criticisms and recommendations with the usual result that 
nothing was done. But in 1892 Lieut.-Colonel Fox was appointed Commandant, 
and before taking office he inspected every corps and all the harbour defences. His 
report was devastating, creating a great sensation and fierce controversy. Almost 
his only commendatory remark was that the spirit was excellent, considering that no 
real interest was taken in the welfare of the Force and that there was no system on 
which anyone could depend for 12 months at a time. 


Fox resigned before taking up his appointment and so did many of the officers 
he had harshly criticized. “ Fox’s Martyrs” they were called. Nevertheless, his 
report produced a gradual increase in efficiency which continued to the limits possible 
undef a voluntary system, which is not very far. 


The South African War of 1899-1902 provided a fresh stimulus. Ten contingents, 
all of mounted rifles, were despatched. All but the tenth saw action, some of them in 
sharp, hard-fought affairs. The contingents, officered almost entirely from the 
Volunteers and containing a high proportion of Volunteers in the ranks, well earned 
a fine reputation. In New Zealand the Volunteer Movement, as it was called, reached 
its highest pitch in numbers, morale, and efficiency. 


On the occasion of the visit of the Duke and Duchess of York in 1902, 10,745 
troops (including 2,890 cadets) were concentrated at Hagley Park in Christchurch 
for the largest parade ever held in New Zealand, or in fact any that has since been held. 
Volunteer units came from all parts of the Colony, “ the furthest outliers of this 
great concentration, the Auckland Naval Corps. They had had before them 500 miles 
of comfortless journey : a hundred by land and sea to Napier : two hundred by water 
to Wellington : one hundred and seventy by water to Lyttelten.” There was then 
no main trunk railway, the railway system was only partially developed, the motor 
car wasa novelty. But, says the reporter, ‘‘ the conditions—plenty of steamships, a 
willing Government, and a patriotic body of Volunteers—were favourable to loco- 
motion.” None of these troops received pay; an allowance was made, but it was 
absorbed by the cost of the food and cooking paid out of it. Times have changed. 
There must have been good staff work, and many willing employers and men. The 
photographs show a high standard of marching and close order drill and at tiines the 
same reporter, a Canterbury man, becomes almost lyrical—‘ with brisk step and 
solid line came the infantry of Canterbury—a formidable infantry as everyone must 
admit ” (and has since been admitted on many fields with good reason). “ Here it 
is proper to pause,” he says, “leaving the ceaseless, stately, easy march of the 
infantry brigades, to remark on the general efficiency of all the troops,” and he thought 
it was good. The point emerges that there was now a brigade organization, though 
only for the occasion, a mounted infantry brigade and three infantry brigades, those 
of Wellington, Canterbury, and Otago. The Wellington Brigade had 2,371 men on 
parade, organized into four battalions made up from no fewer than 61 separate corps, 
with typical titles such as the Taranaki Guards, the Wanganui Highlanders, the Civil 
Service Rifle Volunteers, and the Wellington Cycle Corps. 
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The Victorian age had ended and as the fateful XXth Century unfolded, attitudes 
changed. For another seven years the Volunteer system was continued, slowly 
improving in efficiency and organization. But it was incapable of providing the 
Dominion with an effective army. When General Babington’s four-year term as 
Commandant ended in 1906 there were 14 battalions of mounted rifles (73 corps), 
six field batteries, 16 infantry battalions (120 corps), nine companies of garrison 
artillery, six of engineers, and six bearer companies (which now would be called 
field ambulances). There were no Signals or Army Service Corps, a strength of 13,000 
as against an establishment of 18,000, and the whole Force was quite unbalanced 
and only simulated an army. Babington made various unregarded recommendations 
in his final report and concluded by saying, ‘ It will be well for New Zealand if by 
any means she can be persuaded, before it is too late, to look seriously upon and also 
thoroughly to appreciate her defence forces, and to listen more attentively than she 
has yet done to the advice of those whose duty it is to offer it as to the measures 
necessary to render such forces really efficient.”’ 


Some notice was taken. A Defence Council took over the functions of the 
Commandant, the Volunteer Act was amended, and a new set of Regulations pro- 
duced which, with amendments, saw the system out. But the times were becoming 
serious, the menace of Imperial Germany was appearing, and the Council of Defence 
reported :—‘‘ Volunteering has had its last chance. If the general public are in 
earnest as to defence, they must themselves assist and assure that under the Volunteer 
system sufficient enlistment is made, and that once men are enlisted they attend 
regularly. The alternative is a system of universal or compulsory training, whereby 
the burden of service in the Defence Forces will be more evenly distributed.” 


There were some improvements. Mobilization regulations were issued and for 
the first time provision was made for an expeditionary force. Courses were run for 
Volunteer officers, of whom four and one-half per cent. attended ; men were for the 
first time paid for their four days in camp, but only about 25 per cent. attended. 


The voluntary system had not taken its chance and in 1909, with little argument, 
the Defence Act was passed which brought it to an end after a life of 52 years. On 
28th February, 1910, it was deemed to have passed over bodily and became the 
Territorial Force, to be kept up to strength by compulsion. 


Only a few of the defects of the voluntary system have been related above. The 
want of a trained staff was greatly felt and the officer corps was weak, principally 
because of the absurd and long out-moded elective system. It was never properly 
organized, there was always a multiplicity of useless small corps, and the training 
period was never adequate. Equipment, of course, was always out of date. But the 
patriotic spirit and the honest desire to do better were never absent, and in one way 
or another many Volunteers had made themselves fit for the ordeals not far ahead. 


The old Volunteer Force left its mark on the New Zealand Army in two ways ; 
readiness to accept cheerfully and dutifully the vagaries of Governments, and a firm 
conviction that the amateur soldier was, or could be, as good as the professional. In 
1942 I admitted to a British Regular officer that all three commanders of the infantry 
brigades in the 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary Force were actually lawyers. He 
said, with real concern, “‘ What a predicament!’ It is one to which the New Zealand 
soldier has become accustomed. 


The German menace became clearer monthly. Lord Kitchener was invited to 


inspect the existing Force and to make recommendations. He did so. The Govern- 
ment. this time meant business and they were adopted. 
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During the years from 1910 to 1912 there was unprecedented activity and a large 
increase in staff. General Godley was appointed Commandant. He brought with 
him 15 British officers, many of whom gained high distinction within the next few 
years ; organized the Territorial Force in a logical, balanced fashion ; and by the 
high standards he set put a stamp on the New Zealand Army which it has not lost. 


It was accepted that the Army had two functions, the defence of the Country 
against invasion or raids by ground troops and the provision of an expeditionary force 
for service overseas in defence of Imperial or New Zealand interests. Except that 
we now say Commonwealth instead of Imperial and that we have obligations as a 
member of the United Nations, which have already entailed an additional responsi- 
bility for provision of a force overseas, these remain its functions. Internal security 
is now almost wholly a matter for the Police. 


During Godley’s tour of command the Country was divided, for military purposes, 
into districts and areas. With certain modifications that is the present position. 
The establishment of the Territorial Army was set at 17 regiments of infantry, each 
of one battalion, 12 regiments of mounted rifles, nine field batteries, engineers, 
signals, A.S.C., medical, and ordnance units in suitable proportion. This is far 
higher than the present establishment with twice the population. The permanent 
staff, later called the Staff Corps, which for 70 years had struggled on under various 
names, was increased to 200, the only Regulars. Training was, at first, 30 evening 
drills, six half-day parades, and seven days’ camp. There was little serious opposition 
to the establishment of the scheme or its operation. During the years 1912-13-14 
camps, sometimes of all arms, were held on an increasing scale and were well attended. 
With the increased staff it became possible to hold courses for Territorial officers at 
more convenient times. Attendances and efficiency increased enormously. 


As war came closer, plans for mobilization and for the despatch of the Expedi- 
tionary Force were completed. When it did come in August, 1914, the Main Body, 
as it came to be called, of the Expeditionary Force, four battalions of infantry, four. 
mounted rifle regiments, a field artillery brigade (now called a field regiment), with 
the ancillary arms, was recruited, equipped, and despatched with comparative ease 
on 14th October. It was considerably stronger in fighting troops than the First 
Echelon of 1940. 


General Godley himself went in command and indeed retained command of the 
1st New Zealand Expeditionary Force throughout the war. The Infantry Brigade 
was commanded by a British Regular officer, the Mounted Rifle Brigade by Andrew 
Russell, a Hawkes Bay farmer who had served for a while in his family regiment 
in the British Army. Some of the staff were British, but all the other officers were 
Territorials, the senior having also been Volunteers. Almost all the other ranks 
were Territorials. 


This is not the place to give anything but the briefest account of the services of 
the 1st New Zealand Expeditionary Force. It had a share in the defence of the 
Suez Canal against a Turkish attack across the Sinai Desert in February, 1915, and 
then went to Gallipoli. In that ill-fated campaign it served with-great credit and 
firmly established the reputation and tradition of the New Zealand Army. Of the 
8,556 all ranks who were landed, 7,473 were killed or wounded. 


After Gallipoli heavy reinforcements arrived from New Zealand and the New 
Zealand Division, 13 infantry.battalions, 48 guns, a regiment of mounted rifles, 
engineers, signals, A.S.C., and all ancillary arms, went to France under Russell in 
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April, 1916. Meantime one of the new battalions, the rst Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
had fought two actions against the Senussi near Matruh and south of Sidi Barrani in 


the Western Desert, on ground well known to another generation of New Zealand 
soldiers. 


The Division served in France until the Armistice, when it marched to Cologne. 
It fought in the Somme battle of 1916, at Messines, in Third Ypres (or Passchendaele), 
on the Somme in 1918, in the breaking of the Hindenburg Line, in the series of battles 
in the last victorious advance, and in some scores of minor fights. It earned the 
reputation of being one of the best divisions in the British armies. Hardly ever did 
it fail to take an objective, it never failed to hold a position, and its losses were very 
heavy, nearly 50,000, including 200 prisoners. Throughout it was commanded by 
Andrew Russell. Casualties among senior officers were heavy, but at the end the 


great majority of its commanders were amateurs who had first soldiered as Volunteers 
or Territorials. 


The Mounted Rifle Brigade served in Palestine, until the Armistice with Turkey, 
with equal distinction. Its commander was Meldrum, a lawyer, and its regiments 
were usually commanded by farmers, which did not prove a disadvantage. 


Throughout the war Territorial training was continued in New Zealand with 
great difficulty and perhaps no great advantage except that the units were kept in 
existence. The war ended and there were to be no more wars. 


By 1930 the strength of the Force had been progressively reduced until it stood 
at 12 battalions, nine mounted rifle regiments, 20 batteries, and one engineer, signals, 
A.S.C. and medical unit for each of the three commands. Then came the depression 
and in 1930 the compulsory clauses of the Defence Act were suspended, all -amp 
training was stopped, and the Army all but went out of existence. 


The compulsory system had had 10 years’ trial and these lessons, among others, 
were learned : 


(1) A compulsory scheme is comparably much cheaper and incomparably 
more efficient. 


(2) The difference in spirit between volunteer and the ‘ pressed man’ is 
not noticeable, and the volunteer is much less amenable to discipline 
and less reliable. 


The period 1930-38 was probably the most discouraging the New Zealand Army 
has survived. Those who soldiered on, Regular or Territorial, knew that they had 
no support or sympathy from Government or the great majority of the public. 
Gradually camps and training courses were re-introduced. A few recruits, mostly 
those not very interested in sports or not fit for them, were obtained, but only about 
40 per cent. ever attended camps or regularly attended parades. Few firms found 
it possible to spare the services of the most junior office boy to do any training, 
unless of course he would forgo his pay. Most officers used their annual leave in 
attending camps or courses. Equipment was never replaced, however worn or 
useless. The economy axe fell mercilessly on the small Regular Force. Nominal 
strength fell to about 6,000, actual strength to about half that number. The Govern- 
ment imported another inspecting general, faced facts, and reduced establishments 
to fit actual strengths. This was in 1938, with war clearly imminent. Four colonels 
who publicly denied a Ministerial statement that all was well were placed at once on 
the Retired List. 
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It was good experience. No one, professional or amateur, who continued to 
serve throughout that period, could ever be completely discouraged by the dis- 
appointments and disasters we were soon to suffer. And after all, the politicians were 
right, thanks to the devotion of the soldiers whom at that time they mistrusted and 
did not understand, for when war broke out in 1939 we had again the protection of 
space and time. It was 18 months before our troops were first engaged. A nucleus 
had been left ; it was just enough to make it possible to raise, train, and equip an 
army by degrees. It was thought, and in fact almost decided, in 1939 that any 
military effort we would be asked to make would be in Malaya. South-East Asia 
is the idea today. 


The 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary Force was sent to the Middle East, as in 
1914. One brigade group was for a few months in Britain when invasion was 
threatened, but it was recalled to Egypt and went with the Division to Greece in 
March, 1941. It fought in Greece, Crete, Libya, Egypt, Tripolitania, Tunisia, and 
Italy, finishing at Trieste. None of the planners ever imagined that our troops 
would be employed in any of these countries. Casualties totalled over 30,000, 
including 6,000 prisoners. 


More than once, in Crete, in Libya, and in Egypt, the Division, in its Com- 
mander’s words, “‘ stood athwart the main stream of history.”” It is not too much to 
say that if it had failed Egypt would have been lost in 1942, with incalculable 
consequences to the Allied cause. 


Like its predecessor, the 2nd New Zealand Expeditionary Force was com- 
manded by a British Regular, Bernard Freyberg, who had spent most of his youth 
in New Zealand. Immensely experienced, wise, and indomitable, he was the ideal 
commander. Unlike Godley, he retained command of the Division, except when 
wounded, injured, or temporarily commanding a corps, as well as of the Force. 
During his absences the Division was at different times commanded by two Regulars 
and two lawyers. Almost all the staff officers and all other officers this time were 
New Zealanders. Two of the first four brigadiers were New Zealand Staff Corps 
officers, one was a lawyer and one a farmer and politician. At the end, in Trieste, 
three of the five were Regulars, one a stock agent, and the fifth a schoolmaster. 
Two Regulars held the principal administrative commands. During the war two 
other lawyers, a farmer, and another schoolmaster had commanded brigades. The 
great majority of unit commanders were amateurs, mostly from the Territorial Army, 
with a few who had come up through the ranks. The amateur flavour remained 
strong. 


A third division was sent to the Pacific under command of General Barrowclough, 
a lawyer who had been a private soldier in 1914 and a battalion commander in 1918. 
Its command was similarly mixed between professionals and amateurs, though all 
its brigadiers were Regulars. It fought several creditable actions before being 


withdrawn because of manpower difficulties and the possibly exorbitant demands 
of the Air Force. 


This Division had been largely built up from a two-brigade division which for 
a time garrisoned Fiji under command of a lawyer who had been a Territorial officer 
before the 1914-18 War and had commanded a battalion in France. 


In New Zealand, when a Japanese attack was apparently impending and was 
for long possible, there had been an almost complete mobilization. Nearly 100,000 
men were in the Territorial units and more in the Home Guard. Three divisions 
and several fortress garrisons and smaller formations were organized and, before 
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demobilization in 1943, had reached a very good standard of training and efficiency 
and were by no means badly equipped. As in the Expeditionary Forces, commands 
were held indifferently by professionals and amateurs, according to who appeared 
most suitable in each case and, also as in the znd New Zealand Expeditionary Force, 
there was little or no friction or jealousy between the two classes of soldiers. 


The war ended, and before long it was realized that dangers even greater than 
those that had been surmounted now impended. A referendum in 1949 gave over- 
whelming support to the principle of compulsory military service, and the Army 
was promptly and efficiently organized—for the 1939-45 type of war and for the over- 
seas commitments that two successive Governments accepted. In the very next 
year the Communists attacked in Korea and a specially raised force was despatched 
to serve under the United Nations. We got out of this obligation cheaply with a 
field regiment, an A.S.C. company, and some details. No one had ever contemplated 
the employment of New Zealand troops in Korea. In 1955 another small army 
contribution was made to the simmering struggle against communism in Malaya, 
again by raising a special force, trained and officered by the Regulars. 


There is no question that at present New Zealand has a better organized and 
much more efficient and trained Army than ever before in peace-time—and at last 
it is called an Army. The Regular component has an establishment of about 4,000, 
and although, like other employers, the Army cannot get enough men, it is well 
trained, zealous, and capable of carrying out its functions—one of which has been 
the provision of special forces. The Territorial Army, thanks to the basic training 
given to every recruit before he is posted to a unit, is immeasurably more efficient 
than ever before, and it is actually embarrassed by a superfluity of recruits. 


On mobilization it would be able, without great difficulty, to produce a strong 
division ready for embarkation by the time transports and escorts were assembled, 
leaving behind enough officers and men to produce more than a division for home 
defence within three or four months, with ample capacity for expansion. The 
division sent abroad should be able to acquit itself with credit about two months 
after arrival in a theatre of war, and could fight earlier under less favourable con- 
ditions. This is much more than we have ever been able to do previously. 


But the whole problem of the use of ground forces has been dreadfully com- 
plicated by the introduction of nuclear and atomic weapons. The question arises 
whether our Army is suitably constituted for the three types of war which appear 
to be probable. 


For two, the ‘ small war,’ such as Korea, or what can be called the ‘ internal 
security ’ war, e.g. Malaya, probably the most likely types, there is no difficulty. 
If the Government accepts a small commitment, a special force can be recruited and 
trained and officered by the Regulars without great trouble and probably with 
pleasure. If the commitment is heavier, either a division or, say, a brigade 
or battalion group can be mobilized and despatched fairly promptly. If less 
than the division is sent there would have to be an arrangement for its replace- 
ment in due course by another similar force immediately mobilized and put into 
training, and to be itself replaced in due course if operations were prolonged. There 
are complications, but none that seems to me insurmountable. 


I offer the opinion that the Army is adapted for carrying out its functions in 
two of the three classes of war in which it might be involved, and for expansion for 
home defence. 
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Is it capable of playing a useful part in total war, the ghastly all-out struggle 
with nuclear and atomic weapons which may come, even in this generation ? Some 
think there is no place for armies, that all will be decided by air power and guided 
missiles. 

The question is a hard one and many factors are secret. The most authoritative 
discussion yet published is that in two lectures given by Field-Marshal Montgomery 
in October, 1954, and October, 1955. He talked to me about them at the time of the 
Alamein Memorial ceremony in October, 1954. In those addresses he was looking 
ahead, with then unequalled knowledge of the potentialities of the new weapons 
and I do not know of anything that invalidates his conclusions. 


After careful and most knowledgeable discussion of the capabilities and 
potentialities of air power in the land war and the war at sea, he said that so far as we 
can see today we are not justified in depending on air bombardment alone, even with 
nuclear weapons, to bring a world war to a successful conclusion ; still less a local 
war or disturbance. Wars can only be won by fighting, in the air, at sea, and on 
land until one side loses the will to fight. The skilful employment of superior nuclear 
fire-power in combination with the operations of streamlined land forces could be 
the decisive factor. When he came, in his second lecture, to say what he meant by 
streamlined land forces, he gave in detail the organization of a division almost 
exactly the same as that we now maintain. 


Further than this one cannot go, or at least I cannot see that one can. 


It is clear that we cannot, because of distance, take part in the early phases of 
such a cataclysm, unless of course we maintain permanently a substantial force 
overseas, as do Britain and the United States. If the first phase is not decisive 
we have time to participate, transporting our troops either by sea or air. The organ- 
ization is there, the basic training is done, there would be time for hardening and 
polishing.’ 

This Country has incessantly tinkered with its Army. Now it has one capable 
of playing its part in any foreseeable conflict in which we might be concerned, of any 
description. We cannot possibly do that under any voluntary system, long tried 
and found wanting. It is to be hoped that the Army will be allowed to get on with 
its job. : 





























THE MILITARY PRIVILEGES OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL DONOVAN JACKSON, O.B.E. 
(Secretary, City of London Territorial & Auxiliary Forces Association, 1939-1956) 


T is frequently observed in the Press that many cities in Britain have conferred 
[== famous county regiments the so-called freedom of those corporations. 

Without variation it is stated that this gives ‘ The Loyal Blankshires ’ the right 
to march through the streets with “ drums beating, Colours flying, and bayonets 
fixed” ; sometimes the words “ bands playing ” are incorrectly added. 


Whilst the desire of the local burgesses to honour the gallant prowess of their 
regiments by flattering the City of London by seeming imitation must be appreciated, 
the civic authorities are wrong if they think, as they apparently do, that they can 
ordain how the Queen’s troops shall march upon occasions of ceremony, or indeed 
at any time. The Queen’s soldiers can proceed in any manner their commanders may 
direct—provided of course they behave themselves—through any part of the Queen’s 
realm and along Her highway, except in the City of London. 


Now how does all this come about ? King Edward III in 1327 granted a charter 
to the Mayor and Commonalty of London which provided that no citizen should be 
compelled to go to war out of the City. An Ordinance of Cromwell’s Commonwealth 
Parliament in 1647 confirmed that ‘‘ No citizen of London nor any of the forces of 
the said City (i.e. the Trained Bands) shall be drawn forth or compelled to go out of 
the said City for the military services without their free consent.” It thus followed 
that recruiting or impressment could not be conducted by the Crown within the City. 
This was repeated in all the militia enactments from the Restoration onwards. 


In 1769, in assertion of the City’s established rights to refuse to permit anything 
which savoured of a recruiting campaign, the Lord Mayor complained to the Secretary 
for War that a detachment of Guards returning to the Tower after suppressing a riot 
in Spitalfields outside the City’s bounds had marched through the City with drums 
beating, fifes playing, and ‘‘ generally making a war-like appearance which has raised 
in the minds of peaceable citizens the idea of a town garrisoned by Regular troops.”’ 
His Lordship thus demanded to know by whose orders this unusual procedure took 
place. The Secretary of State in reply gave it as his opinion that no troops should 
march through the City in the manner prescribed without previous notice to the 
Lord Mayor. The Minister undertook to deal with the officer of the offending party, 
and to prevent any similar offence being given to the City or its Chief Magistrate 
henceforth. 


The rights of the City were challenged in 1842, but the law officers upheld that 
the Lord Mayor and citizens had the common law right, established by those treaties , 
to close the City’s gates against the Sovereign’s troops. 


And so to this day, whenever a party of the armed forces desires to pass over the 
City’s bounds, the Lord Mayor’s permission is obtained, or if by chance or emergency 
it is not, an apology is sent to the Lord Mayor afterwards ; such is the unique privilege 
of the City of London ; a survival of the realities of the medisval ages. 


No regiment has the unrestricted right to march through the City, none has had 
the Freedom conferred upon it, the latter honour being reserved for individuals. 
Certain regiments have the privilege of marching in a special manner once they have 
been allowed in, subject always to their having given prior notice to the Lord Mayor 
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of their intention to do so. How this privilege came about can be guaranteed to start 
an argument in any mess or canteen from Hong Kong to Hounslow. 


The facts seem to be these: King Charles II in 1664 was at war with the Dutch ; 
soldiers were badly needed for the fleet. Famous generals of the Civil War like 
Monck and Rupert had become ‘ generals at sea.’ Royal warrants were issued to beat 
up men for service in the King’s ships as marines. The warrants were endorsed to 
the effect that if it was desired to recruit in the City of London they were to be shown 
to the Lord Mayor and his permission first obtained. No doubt each warrant holder 
had his eye on the citizen soldiers in the ranks of the City’s Trained Bands. The 
Lord Mayor readily gave permission. And so recruiting parties were marched in and 
through the streets, the drum being beaten to attract attention, ihe Colour was 
unfurled to indicate that recruitment was for the King’s service, weapons were 
drawn and displayed. 

Early in the XIX Century the regiments that claimed to have their genesis in 
the City from men of the Trained Bands urged that they should have special privileges 
when within the City, by reason of that fact. None asserted any connection with 
any particular Trained Band regiment. The first recorded instance of the privilege 
being recognized by the civic authorities in ceremonial form was by the then 3rd Foot 
(The Buffs) in 1821. The privilege was also claimed by the 3rd Buactalion, Grenadier 
Guards, which had been formed when the Regiment was divided in 1686, from the 
original companies recruited in the City for maritime service: hence the reason for 
playing “‘ Rule Britannia ’’ when the drums of the Battalion beat Retreat. The Royal 
Marines, through the Light Infantry of the Chatham Division, also claimed the 
privilege by reason of the warrants of 1664. The Royal London Militia were also 
claimants on the grounds that they were the actual and only lineal descendants of the 
Trained Bands, which is in fact so. 

In 1904, The Royal Fusiliers applied for the privilege, but it was rejected on the 
grounds that the regiments which enjoy it might object to its extension, and therefore 
The Royal Fusiliers should approach them: meantime the Committee of Privileges 
of the City deemed that it was inexpedient to take any action. A further application 
in 1908 by the four Territorial battalions met with a similar fate, with the comment 
that the privilege was not enjoyed by the Regular battalions. 

The authorities observed that the Lord Mayor can always give permission for 
the privilege to be exercised on a special occasion, and in fact did when the Territorial 
battalions of The Royal Fusiliers marched through the City after receiving their 
Colours from King Edward VII at Windsor Castle in 1909. 

The privilege was extended to all battalions of the Grenadier Guards on the 
15th October, 1915, in recognition of their services in the early part of the igr4—18 
War, the 4th Battalion exercising the privilege of the whole Regiment for the first 
time on the following Lord Mayor’s Day (gth November). 

In 1924, certain units not on the City’s list claimed the ‘right.’ After much 
correspondence in the Press and heated arguments in the Court of Common Council, 
an enquiry was set up which resulted in the following regiments being granted the 
privilege on a permanent basis, such to be enjoyed by any component, Regular or 
Territorial :— 


The First or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards . 
The Buffs (East Kent Regiment) 

The Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment) 
The Royal Marines 

The Honourable Artillery Company. 
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The inclusion of The Royal Fusiliers came by two reasons: the incorporation of 
the Royal London Militia into the Corps; and that it had received the subsidiary 
title “ City of London Regiment ” under the Cardwell re-organization in 1881 on the 
grounds that it had commenced life in the Tower of London in 1685, the original 
recruits being largely men of the Trained Bands—particularly the Tower Hamlets 
Regiment. It might be noted that the Tower Hamlets Regiment became a separate 
militia, afterwards the County of London Militia, which passed into the Rifle Brigade 
in 1881. 


The Honourable Artillery Company claimed that they had always enjoyed the 
privilege, although it had never been officially conferred, since members of the 
Company had always officered the Trained Bands, membership of the Company being 
a sime-qua-non for a Trained Bands commission ; though it is noteworthy that when 
members of the H.A.C. took commissions in the Royal London Militia they were 
denied the social facilities of the Company. 


The claim of The (now) Royal Northumberland Fusiliers, made by reason of the 
fact that they were quartered in the City during the Gordon Riots of 1780, was 
rejected, as was a claim made by the Royal Scots on the grounds that they were the 
oldest British infantry corps. They were wrong, because if the word infantry had 
come into the English language earlier than it did—it was borrowed from the French 
—the H.A.C. would have been known as the Honourable Infantry Company. 


The City’s Home Guard later made claim that its 1st Battalion was raised by the 
Lord Mayor from residents of the City during the crisis of 1940, but this did not find 
favour, the Home Guard being considered to be but a temporary addition to the 
land forces. 


In 1952, the Coldstream Guards decided that they would no longer be second to 
some in this particular matter so staked their claim, and this is what they said :— 


“ Having set out from Coldstream in December, 1660, the Regiment took 
a leading part in the restoration of the King to his throne and is the oldest corps 
in the British Army to enter the King’s Service after the Restoration. We took 
up our arms, and became servants of His Majesty on Tower Hill on the 14th 
February, 1661. We displayed our ensigns, beat our drums, and discharged our 
muskets, after which, as history records, we marched past the Lord Mayor, 
after proper notice, bearing our arms. The City of London also paid off our 
arrears of pay which were incurred in the service of Parliament. 


“ The Lord High Admiral’s Regiment which was raised by beat of drum 
within the City, largely from men of the Trained Bands in 1664, was absorbed 
into the Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards in 1689. 


“Whilst originally raised in the border county for service with the Parlia- 
mentary Forces our fealty to the Crown commenced within the City walls. So 
thus 300 years later we ask to be afforded this greatly honoured privilege.”’ 


The application was acceded to, and the 2nd Battalion of the Regiment exercised 
the privilege for the first time when marching from Wellington Barracks to Liverpool 
Street Station on the way to Germany on the 24th November, 1952, the Lord Mayor 
receiving the salute at the Mansion House. 


It should also be recorded that representative detachments from all the privileged 
regiments—less the Coldstream Guards—had marched together for the first known 
time through the City streets on Lord Mayor’s Day (gth November), 1945, escorting 
His Lordship to the Royal Courts of Justice, a practice which is now annual. 
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Some will say, ‘‘ What is written is all very well, but I have seen the Bank of 
England picquet marching up Queen Victoria Street with its bayonets fixed, and they 
were Scots Guards. I have also seen photographs of soldiers lining the streets of the 
City on State occasions with the Colours uncased, bayonets fixed, and all the rest 
of it.” Arguments which have been the subject of inter-Service debate at many 
London District ceremonial conferences. So I would explain that whenever troops 
are allowed into the City they are by usage and custom to conduct themselves in a 
manner customary in their arm. Thus a guard marching from its place of parade to 
its place of mounting would do so with fixed bayonets, such being normal military 
practice: regiments as a whole do not normally march along the streets with their 
bayonets fixed or their Colours flying. Bayonets are fixed when street lining after 
arriving in position, whilst Colours are carried uncased at the slope, and never let fly 
except prior to giving a salute or when passing a saluting point. The playing of music 
on the march is normal: in the case of the privileged regiments the drums beat all 
the time. 


So, therefore, the privilege of marching through the City of London in an especial 
manner expressly reserved to certain Regiments of the Queen is a unique ceremonial 
in Her Forces. 


The City of London enjoys a further unique privilege in that it is the only part of 
the Realm where the local authority still has power to levy the trophy tax on the 
rate-payers. This tax was originally imposed upon the counties and parishes of 
Great Britain and Ireland for the upkeep of the Trained Bands and later the Militia. 
It was abolished save in the City in 1871. The tax is still levied and cheerfully paid 
by the rate-payers and is used by the Commissioners of Lieutenancy for any of the 
purposes of the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Association of the City: the City 
thus to some extent relieves the Treasury of its obligations. 


It is not generally realized that the City is a separate and the premier County of 
Great Britain: it has, however, no Lord Lieutenant, the functions of the Crown 
representative being exercised by Commissioners of which the Lord Mayor primus 
inter pares is the head. By the Act of 1953 he has status as if he were Her Majesty’s 
Lieutenant of a County. 











LETTERS FROM THE CRIMEA 


By ASSISTANT-SURGEON ARTHUR HENRY TAYLOR 


These letters, written to his parents by Assistant-Surgeon Arthur Henry Taylor from 
the Crimea between October, 1854, and March, 1856, are in the possession of his great-niece, 
Miss Mary G. Walker, and with her permission ave now published for the first time.— 

EDITOR. 
Orr Matta. 8th OcTOBER, 1854 


We are now in sight of Malta where we shall be detained for some hours, perhaps 
until tomorrow morning. Little worthy of note has occurred . . . yesterday we 
passed and signalled a ship for ‘‘ News’’ and received the answer, “no news of 
importance,” which pleased us all, as we still have a chance of getting out in time 
for the great event, the taking of Sebastopol. 


CAMP SEBASTOPOL. 22nd OCTOBER, 1854 


I arrived here last Tuesday week on shore, reported myself, and the next morning 
was sent as Staff Officer attached to the Royal Artillery Siege Train, and was that 
night put on duty in the trenches before Sebastopol in order to attend wounded 
Gunners from our batteries. I have had shot and shell rattling round my head 
for 32 hours and I am again on duty tonight. It is a dangerous Service, but I am 
pretty sure I shall get through it now as I am prudent and take care of myself. 
I have now both my medals and one clasp, if Sebastopol is taken, which however 
is doubtful at present. The siege has now been going on for five days, the town itself 
is nearly in ruins but little impression has been made on their batteries. One of 
our own guns burst today, killing two and wounding five others in a very dreadful 
manner. 


No one can form any idea of the suffering of both officers and men, and they all 
take it in good part. They say they have nothing to do but “ eat and fight,” and . 
such is the case, they seldom seem to wash, soap is hard to get and very dear, no one 
shaves, they are all too tired to take the trouble. © 


I am very well myself, never better in my life. I have been living on my 
rations and sleeping in my greatcoat on the ground, and might be doing so stil} 
only for the great kindness of Mr. Adams,? who is stationed in Balaklava, a Cossack: 
or Russian seaport where the transport vessels stay, he gave me an order for a cart 
to get my bed up to the Camp. I have now with me my bed, one trunk, uniform, 
my canteen, and saddle. The rest of my baggage, one trunk, my hatbox, and uniform 
case containing clothes and other articles, I have been compelled to leave at 
Constantinople in the care of Messrs. Grace & Co., Army Agents. I am to pay a 
pound for having them kept till I come back. Should an opportunity occur I shall 
send some more of my clothes to the same place, as should we be compelled to retreat, 
which is not impossible, I should lose all. This is a beautiful country and a very 
nice climate. It is as warm now as the middle of Summer and we have had no rain 
since I landed. 


27th OcTOBER 


Here I am sitting in my tent, close to Sebastopol, and listening every hour 
of the day and the greater part of the night to the roar of our cannons. I am on 
duty in the trenches with the Siege Train every 24 hours so that I have one night 
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in bed and the other on the ground. For the latter purpose I have obtained a 
regulation blanket, such as they serve out to the soldiers. I made a requisition for 
it and Mr. Adams gave me a good new one from the stores. The siege has now been 
going on for about eleven days, we have made but little progress, though they say it 
cannot hold out against us much longer, though it must be taken by storm, and 
if so the poor infantry must suffer greatly. Being attached to the Artillery I shall 
not have to accompany the storming parties and thus I shall be spared that danger 


The ground about and in the rear of our batteries is completely covered with 
large 68-lb. shot, shell, and grape, still we have lost very few men. The town has 
been on fire several times and the inhabitants must suffer dreadfully. The brave 
French have pushed their approaches to within 500 yards of the city and we are 


nearly as close. The assault will be made it is hoped, as all our men are getting worn 
out, in three or four days. 


Alma was a splendid affair. It is said here that we should have been dreadfully 


beaten and cut to pieces but for a good move of the French which turned the flank 
of the enemy. 


-There was a smart battle fought within a few miles of this, near Balaklava, where 
our merchant transports are, on the 25th instant, in which the Russians took Ig guns 
and cut our light cavalry to pieces, the 13th L.D. came out of action mustering 
30 men! The brutal Russians, seeing their own cavalry who were engaged with the 
13th were being beaten, opened a cross-fire of grape-shot on friend and foe and 
mowed them down by hundreds; this they did although about three or at least 
two to one of our men, so they must have lost most themselves. There was also 
a smart action fought within about a mile of our Camp yesterday (26th), in which we 
completely beat them with the loss of only four men. 


I am strong and well myself, never better in my life. My rations are scarcely 
enough for me so you may think the appetite I have. We get good rations, 1 Ib. of 
biscuit, 1 Ib. of beef (very, very tough), pork, or mutton, and a glass of rum per man. 
Most of our officers are ill and there are only three of us to go down to work the 
guns of the whole Left Attack!! One of the Assistant Surgeons is also ill, which 
gives me nearly double duty. I have seen enough of War and the dreadful results of 
it, I do not think anything would ever make me witness such scenes again. 


31st OcTOBER, 1854 


There is no news except the rumour that Sebastopol is to be taken by assault 
on Thursday morning, and that for the whole day and night before our guns are to 
keep up an incessant fire of round shot, shell, and grape till the storming party, 
consisting of the Light Brigade, are close to the walls. The French, it is said, are 
to make the real attack, ours is to be the false attack, though I think from the 
pent-up spirit of the troops and their disgust atythe tediousness of the siege that 
both will be very much in earnest. The Commanding Officer of the Artillery to 
which I am attached has allotted me a troop horse for my use in going up and down 
to the trenches. Since I last wrote, two of the Assistant Surgeons have been very 
ill and I have had a great deal of work to do and can never leave our own Camp. 


I am now pretty well accustomed to the rattle of round shot over my head 
and care little for them, shells are the only dangerous things in the batteries, they 
burst, and the fragments fly back and wound many of our men. We have only 
lost 50 men and two officers on the “ left attack” to which I am attached. The 
French being much nearer than we are, they are within 200 yards of the place, our 
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nearest point is about 800 yards, have lost many more men. They have had frequent 
sorties made on them whereas we have had none, this may account for their loss, 


There have been several smart minor actions about Balaklava since I last 
wrote, in which our troops have been very successful; we have, however, by the 
action of the 25th instant, in which our Light Cavalry suffered so dreadfully, had our 
communication with that place (Balaklava), and the shipping very much interrupted, 
in fact, nearly cut off. Two officers, one 5th Dragoon Giuards and one Assistant 
Surgeon, were taken prisoners on the road to Balaklava a day or two ago and carried 
into Sebastopol by the Russians. The weather is now bitter cold and occasionally 
very wet. Fire-wood is scarce and with but little to cheer us except our own good 
spirits, we are completely in the dark as to our future movements. I am more 
comfortable than most for I have my bed and do not sleep on the ground as many 
do who were forced from want of conveyance to leave theirs on board ship. 


7th NOVEMBER, 1854 


It is now 9.0 p.m. and I am worn out after a long day’s work, or indeed I might 
say a series of days’ work, for I have not had even a few hours to myself since Friday 
last. I have little else to tell you than we are still here but outside of Sebastopol 
and likely to remain so for some time, though we must take it for our own safety 
or die here. It appears we shall remain as we are for the whole Winter under our 
tents, if we do not take it soon. Some seven or eight days since Menchicoff sent to 
Lord Raglan to tell him that he regretted that in the course of a few days he would 
be compelled to destroy the whole allied Army! We treated this as a camp joke, 
no notice was taken of the report. On Sunday morning the 5th November we were 
all awakened from our beds by a tremendous fire of cannon and small arms within 
about a mile and a half of our Camp. I got up and went across a neighbouring hill 
and I saw all our right wing struggling for their and our lives. Three Regiments, 
contending with about 10,000 Russians !! I saw them as if on parade advance down 
the hill and spread out into skirmishing parties, some holding a trench which covered 
our Camp.... I had to go back to my own men, as I was on duty. In about two 
hours ! was called to assist the Medical Staff of the 4th Division, in attending to 
the wounded, and there I remained until 4 p.m. amputating, binding up wounds, 
ordering dead to be removed, and extracting bullets from the wounded, and 
consequently I saw nothing more of the actual battle than the horrid effects of the 
enemy’s fire on our poor fellows. .. . 


it is the general opinion here that if the French (the Zouaves) had not come 
up as they did in time to save our men being all cut to pieces, that we should have 
been driven from before Sebastopol with but few left to tell the tale. Our men did 
wonders and the brave French alone can equal them. I went over the field of battle 
that night and I promise you J shall never, if I can help it, visit another. The 
Russians were lying dead and wounded as thick as they marched in their ranks ! 
Our men killed a number equal to double the whole number of English troops 
engaged. I carried off a Russian musket, sword, and bayonet. The musket I loaded 
and carried over the field as the Russian wounded sometimes fire at us when passing 
through them. I gave one Russian some rum to drink and he kissed my hands 
several times in gratitude. 


I have been told by my Principal Medical Officer here today that I am to be 
reported to Dr. Hall for the “ marked superiority ’’ and correctness of all my 
operations, particularly one amputation at the middle of the thigh on a gunner of 
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the Field Battery, which everyone praises as one of the best done on 5th November. 
You cannot imagine the state in which we live here, hourly expecting an attack 
on some side or other. The Russians are about two to one of our men! And have 
to make their men half-drunk before they can bring them into action! ! 


11th NOVEMBER, 1854 


The late action before Sebastopol is to be called the Battle of the Heights of 
Inkermann. The Russians advanced in overwhelming numbers. ... I came up 
the hill of the 4th Division of our Army, which was fully a mile from the scene of 
action but from which I could distinctly see the flash, flash of our rifles and muskets 
and hear the enemy’s constant answering rattles all down both sides of the valley 
of the Inkermann, and far above all the thunder of the field-pieces of both sides, 
the Russian guns being, I am sorry to say, both larger and more numerous than 
ours. If you could find a map of the Crimea and observe the relative situations of 
Balaklava, Chersonese, and the valley or heights of Inkermann . . . you may better 
understand what I have said. They attacked us with a force of 50,000 men, provided 
with rations for two or three days and their tools for entrenching. ... All this time 
the wounded were being carefully and speedily attended to, there was not a wounded 
man that could possibly be found who was not dressed in the Hospital tent and 
given some nourishment as tea, coffee, etc. before midnight on the day of the battle, 
and in one Division, I believe it was the 4th, where most of the wounded were brought, 
this was all accomplished before 8 p.m. Dr. Hall was greatly pleased. I volunteered 
my assistance, and can only say I have had more practice in one day than any of 
the most celebrated private practitioners in one year. I am told by my kind Medical 
Officer that he reported me favourably to Dr. Hall for my operation on that day. 


To prove that what I say of the wounded, I was on the field of battle from 
9 p.m. until 1m p.m. and did not see a single wounded soldier on the ground, for 
I was with a friend who was looking for a comrade of his who had fallen. I saw 
hundreds of killed and wounded Russians whom I could do nothing for except give 
them a little rum and water, though this I did literally at the point of the bayonet 
for we are always afraid that they may fire at us after giving them anything ; they 
did so at Alma and they would often have done so here but they saw that all who 
went among them went armed. The poor wretch to whom I gave a drink kissed 
my hand over and over again. Another seized my hand in both his and shook it. 


I couldn’t distinguish in the diminished light any officer, though I believe there 
were many. The wounded lay in threes and fours huddled together to keep themselves 
warm, and the dead lay in hundreds over the ground. But fortheir fearful atrocities 
to our wounded one could almost pity them, but I never saw a Russian dead or 
wounded that I did not think of them bayonetting our wounded men and officers, 
and for the short half-hour which they held the ground over which some of our 
troops had fallen back, they not only plundered the dead but they killed and robbed 
the wounded. A poor fellow who was wounded, a Sergeant of the 59th, was seen 
to fall, the Russians came up, they were seen beside him . . . his boots, all his good 
clothing, watch, and chain were gone ; a fellow-soldier said he had a gold ring and 
that he would look for it. He turned him over, raised one hand, but it was not there, 
he took the other and cried out in disgust—the savage Russians had removed the 
ring by lopping off and carrying away the finger on which he wore it! Such is their 
mode of warfare. They gave no quarter at one time and towards the close of the 

attle our infuriated soldiers retaliated in the same way, none were spared on either 
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side, no quarter was given. The whole Army, officers and men, are enraged, and it is 
- reported that Lord Raglan has sent a message requesting to be informed if such is 
the mode of warfare they intend carrying on. ... Since the day of the battle, and 
I suppose in some measure from the fatigue that I underwent, I have been a little 
unwell, though not on the sick list or off duty, but I am now quite well and fit for 
anything. 


The weather is miserably wet and windy, and last night our Hospital tent was 
blown down on top of the sick, and gave a great deal of annoyance to the sick and 
a great deal of trouble to us all. I had to get up myself during the night and secure 
my own tent, the wind having blown up the pins on the side, and it was nearly down 
on top of me. 


15th NOVEMBER, 1854 


Yesterday a terrible hurricane struck the town of Sebastopol. I have been 
very fortunate, and with the exception of my table and some of my cooking utensils, 
nothing was lost. The Assistant Surgeon’s hat was seen flying into Sebastopol! .. . 
Two or three of us burst out roaring simultaneously as we saw our Commanding 
Officer seized by four stout gunners to keep him from blowing over the hill towards 
Sebastopol.... Yesterday I ate ravenously a slice of fat port which a sailor cooked 
for me in a cave, near a battery (round which Minie bullets whizzed every now and 
then), on an old Russian shovel! I never ate anything I liked so well. I shared it 
with the Artillery Officer in charge of the battery. Today we get our rations and 
are doing very well, if we were not so well off-I would not write you this dismal 
description, but we are better today and can afford to smile at our mishaps. 


22nd NOVEMBER, 1854 


I have been on duty in the trenches since 4 a.m. this morning and it is now 
nearly 9 p.m., and I am weary and worn out. The siege is still in the same position 
as when I last wrote, we have made no further impression on the town and have 
had no fighting since the battle of the 5th.... I had to go out under a sharp fire 
of ground shot, shell, and grape to bring in the wounded and to attend to the worst 
cases, it was one of the most dangerous services I have ever had.... It is a dreadful 
siege and may last till next Spring. 


Winter has not set in violently yet, though it is now rather cold. We have had 
orders to winter in our present Camp, and if possible to ‘ hut ’ ourselves, but that is 
impossible as where we are there is not an atom of timber except a small thorny 
brushwood which tears our hands and clothes to pieces, and when cut will hardly 
burn, we are worse off for fuel than for anything else, and I cannot imagine what 
we shall do when the brushwood is covered with snow. We shall have nothing to 
cook our food with. Still, I almost feel we shall get into Sebastopol before January, 
when it is said the Winter is really severe. The Russians are evidently preparing 
for a hard struggle. We can see them making batteries in the streets so as to bear 
on us should we ever get inside. It is a wonderful place and has nearly completely 
baffled us, and indeed as it is we may say the siege is a failure... . 


My bed is my only comfort, and I have no doubt is the saving of my life in this 
rainy country, as otherwise I should sleep on the ground. The Canteen was also 
very good, but was nearly all blown away by the hurricane, and I am now badly off 
for the means of cooking, the chair is a capital one, and universally admired. My 
bedstead is the envy of all, it is so complete, so strong, so comfortable. 
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27th NOVEMBER, 1854 


It is reported in the Camp that Lord Raglan said there would be another Grand 
General Action on the 28th or 2gth instant.... The great cause of our losses have 
been the almost overwhelming numbers which they bring against us and the vast 
superiority of their Artillery as regards size or weight of metal and the splendid 
means of transport they possess in their hordes of Cossack horses. All their field- 
pieces engaged at Inkermann were, I believe, 24-pounders, and opposed to them our 
heaviest guns were g-pounders! A dreadful disparity, which on account of the 
steep, precipitous ravines over which they fired, completely prevented our guns 
being brought closer up. ... Their riflemen are the best shots I have ever seen or 
heard of, they pick off our Officers in every engagement in the most dreadful manner. 
The slightest peculiarity of dress attracts their notice immediately, a shower of 
bullets is directed at the unfortunate object of their special notice, and it is a miracle 
if he escapes. The Officers now all dress as near as possible like privates, and the 
Officer is lucky who can get a private’s greatcoat or pair of rough trousers, as their 
own are worn out long since with the brushwood and constant wear day and night... . 


_1 suppose you will think it strange to hear me talking so carelessly of such 
things as shot and shell, but we have all had so many thousands over our heads that 
we think nothing of them now, and for my own part, necessity has so improved my 
‘ear’ that I now know perfectly whether a cannon ball is coming straight for me, 
or going to one side or another, and then one can always have time, if one has presence 
of mind, to get out of their way. The Russian rifles are much better than ours. . . . 


The sick are now in a proportion of I in 4, 120 sick in a force of 430 men. I lost 
one patient of cholera after six hours’ illness. He was a strong healthy fellow, and 
was taken ill on duty. He was a new arrival and not “ climatised.” I have had 
a severe attack of Diarrhoea myself which has weakened me very much. Two of the 
three Assistants are now ili. I am much better and, as today is fine, I only wait the 
arrival of the Doctor to get his permission to get up. In consequence of my illness, 
the Commanding Officer, who thinks a great deal of me, has allotted me another 
horse (my last one died a day or two after I got him). At home you can form no 
idea of the value of a horse here, and though the poor brute is but poorly fed, he is 
able to carry me through the mud (which would be about up to my ankles), to and 
from the trenches, a distance of about a mile or two, up hill and down dale. The 
horse also does mc tv forage for firewood with. Firing is very hard to be got, and 
on one or two occasions I have had to do without food for want of the means of 
cooking. {Lhe wet day all our cooking-holes were filled with water we had to live on 
biscuit alone. Today and yesterday have both been fine days and we have had all 
our clothes dried. 


Few Armies, if any, have ever suffered as we have. For a besieging and 
“ Victorious ’’ Army we are in a dreadful state.. As to our besieging, it is now a 
mere farce, the Artillery have orders “ to fire only when fired upon ”’ and we are 
the attacking party and yet are in reality acting on the defensive in our own lines. 
But I suppose when things have come to the worst, they must improve. 


I ought to mention that I think I almost owe my life, at any rate my rapid 
recovery, to a case of arreowroot which Mrs. Adams kindly gave me and told me to 
keep it by me till I might want it for such illness as I have had. It is not to be got 
here “‘ for love or money,” except very seldom, and then literally sells for about its 
weight in gold. I have managed to build a stove in my tent which, if it does not 
smoke too much, will enable me to warm my toes and perhaps heat a cup of coffee. 
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t is the pattern stove for the Camp and I have had several visitors to see it. It is 
made from an old powder case covered with mud, and a tube carried out under my 
tent. I have not tried it yet, but think it will be well.... I have just seen Dr. Elliott, 
my Medical attendant and P.M.O., and he has sent me a relief for a day or two, to 
enable us both (myself and Haughton), to get quite well, as rest is all we want now ; 
out of the last six days which I have been well I was on duty four days and a half 
and all that time either under fire or wet through. 


One of my fellow-officers gave me a present of a bag of potatoes today, and as 
since I have been up and about I feel much better, only a little weak, and as the 
sick get fresh rations (tough beef), I bought a few onions at the rate of two per penny, 
and have made a grand dinner, an “ Irish Stew,” the best I have had since I came 
to the Crimea. I feel nearly quite well and with the rest they have so kindly allowed 
me, I shall be all right in a day or two and fit to assist in the approaching action, 
if it should take place. 

(To be continued) 








THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION’? 
By A. K. CHEsTERTON, M.C. 


MIDDLE EAST 
HEN Sir Anthony Eden informed the House of Commons that the British 


” 


Government had no “ foreknowledge” of the Israeli attack on Egypt 

he no doubt used that word in a strictly technical sense. Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, the Foreign Secretary, had previously placed on record that the Government 
was aware of Israel’s military preparations and on 26th October had “‘ urged 
restraint.” It is known that United Nations’ observers in the Gaza area had been 
watching for many weeks the build-up behind her frontier of armoured forces. What 
the Prime Minister perhaps intended to say was that Tel-Aviv had not officially 
informed London of the time and place of the attack. 


Israel disregarded the British Government’s plea for restraint and launched a 
full-scale invasion of Sinai, striking westwards towards the Suez Canal. The British 
and French Governments thereupon issued an ultimatum which called upon both 
sides to withdraw ten miles from the Canal—a requirement that would enable Israel 
to eccupy not only the Gaza strip, but virtually the entire Sinai Peninsula. In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that the Egyptian Government found itself unable 
to accept the Franco-British demand. 


FRANCO-BRITISH ACTION 


The next step was dramatic. On Egypt’s rejection of the ultimatum the Royal 
Air Force was sent into action to bomb Egyptian airfields and destroy the Egyptian 
air force—a mission which it fulfilled swiftly, efficiently, and almost without 
opposition. There was thus incidentally provided for the Israeli invasion a British 
long-range striking force and air cover. British and French paratroops and com- 
mandos followed, although they could not arrive until several days later. No sooner 
had they occupied Port Said and Port Fuad than Washington organized within the 
United Nations Assembly an overwhelming vote in favour of a resolution which 
called for the immediate cessation of hostilities. It has been asserted—and not 
contradicted—that on 6th November, Washington telephoned London to report 
that the United States would employ full economic sanctions against Great Britain 
and France if they did not obey the cease fire order which the United Nations would 
issue on the evening of that day. 


Aithough no official confirmation or denial of the telephone call has been made, 
the British and French Governments did in fact submit to the United Nations’ 
ruling, with the result that their troops were restrained from breaking ovi of their 
bridge-head to occupy the Canal zone according to plan. Further United Nations’ 
resolutions called for the evacuation of British, French, and Israeli troops from 
Egyptian territory, and a United Nations’ force, consisting mostly of Scandinavians, 
Jugoslavs, and Indians, was mobilized and hastily despatched to supervise the 
process. Once again the British and French Governments obeyed the U.N. fiat and 
the last of their troops were pulled out well before Christmas. 


EXPLANATIONS EXAMINED 


What is to be made of these extraordinary events? The commentator who 
does not wish to become bogged down in controversy must choose his words with 


1 As deduced from reports up to oth January. 
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care, but intellectual honesty would seem to require from him some assessment of 
the results, and indeed some examination of the professed aims from which the 
present situation has arisen. When Sir Anthony Eden informed the House of 
Commons of the action which was being taken he emphasized that the Franco-British 
occupation would be temporary. The nation was given to understand that the 
troops would be withdrawn as soon as a firm settlement with Egypt was reached. 
As the previous settlement with Egypt, whereby our 80,000 troops were evacuated 
from the permanent British bases, was supposed to have been ‘ firm’, it is difficult 
to see why the Egyptians could be expected to honour their signature to any sub- 
sequent agreement. The moral, therefore, was that the bases should not have been 
evacuated in the first place and that only their permanent reoccupation would 
justify the cost and hazard of the Franco-British undertaking. 


The Government also adduced as a reason for the expedition the necessity to 
keep the Canal open. It would scarcely claim to have achieved this objective. 
Then came a switch of emphasis. Franco-British intervention, we were informed, was 
essential to prevent Soviet infiltration, and much stress was placed on the amount of 
arms and material fed to Egypt from Communist sources. Indeed, the Foreign 
Secretary told Parliament that the Government had become aware of Soviet designs 
12 months ago, but as these 12 months covered the period of the British evacuation 
the argument did not seem to be a particularly good one from the Government’s 


point of view. The pretext in favour at the time of writing is that the intervention 
stopped a war. 


SOME RESULTS , 


So much for the professed aims. What of the results ? The overall result, with 
submission, is that Great Britain has suffered one of the most shattering and 
humiliating political defeats in her history. Her power in the Middle East has almost 
vanished. Egyptian propaganda has fully persuaded the Afro-Asian world that 
Egyptian military valour repelledsthe British and French armies. There has been 
created at home a serious fuel shortage, which has obliged the Government to incur 
another large dollar loan. Eastern markets are being lost to our exporters, perhaps 
permanently. Newspapers of all countries except our own proclaim our national 
and imperial eclipse. The price is a large one to pay for whatever it is that we are 
paying for. 

It would be unfair to the British Government not to mention the difficulties it 
encountered once it was embarked upon its course. The attitude of the United 
Nations was hostile. So was the attitude of the Opposition in the House of Commons. 
There was a general clamour of indignation in the world at large. Even so, the 
question must still be asked—Did the Government not foresee the formidable 
obstacles likely to be placed in its path? And if it did foresee them, why did it not 
ascertain in advance whether it had the resolution to overcome them and thus 
carry out the task? Had the entire length of the Canal been seized the position 
would at least have given London and Paris considerable purchase when the 
bargaining began. 

UNITED STATES TAKES OVER 


What undoubtedly disturbed British public opinion was the attitude of the 
United States. The close accord between Washington and Moscow recalled their 
coalition at Yalta. To the American threat of economic sanctions was added the 
Soviet threat of ‘‘ volunteers,” and both Governments presented a common front 
in the United Nations Assembly not only to secure the withdrawal of the Franco- 
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British forces but to have the evacuation carried out at a speed which made 
face-saving impossible. Then, when the objective was achieved, and a power-vacuum 
in the Middle East duly created, President Eisenhower asked Congress for special 
powers to take whatever economic and military action might be necessary to prevent 
the Soviet Union from moving in. As the physical intervention of the Russians 
is most improbable, the pretext does not carry conviction and it would be culpable 
blindness to refuse to entertain the view that what was predominantly a British sphere 
of influence has become by deliberate policy an American sphere of influence. The 
parallel between recent developments in Egypt and the dispossession of Britain 
from her oil industry and sphere of influence in Persia is too marked to be dismissed 
as coincidence. 

One pointer to the new dispensation is the conference being held at the time 
of writing in Amman between representatives of the King of Jordan and the 
United States Ambassador. The Sunday Times reported that there were also 
present officials interested in the provision of American aid, as the proposal was 
to replace the British subsidies by dollar payments. Another proposal, according 
to the same newspaper, was for a military arrangement which would involve the 
undertaking by the United States of responsibility for the training and maintenance 
of the Arab Legion. The development is one which the present writer predicted 
at the time when Glubb Pasha was expelled from the country. The failure of the 
Suez expedition perhaps made it inevitable. 


LonGc TERM POLIcy 


Although the British and French Governments submitted with alacrity to the 
fiat of the United Nations, the Israeli Government’s compliance has been much 
slower and more equivocal. Some brigades were withdrawn, but in all probability 
to shorten supply lines rather than to please the General Assembly. There are 
hundreds of square miles of desert which can be surrendered without causing the 
Israelis any acute sense of loss, but to abandon the Gaza strip or the south-eastern 
tip of the Sinai Peninsula (with the port of Eilat) would seem to them to make nonsense 
of their recent campaign, and it would be a brave Government which agreed to 
their evacuation. . 

It is clear that the main drive made through the United Nations was to clear 
the British and French out of the area: the Israelis have not been subjected to 
anything remotely resembling the same pressures. There is reason to suppose that 
the Tel-Aviv authorities, while they may make some show of giving up their territorial 
gains, have not the slightest intention of yielding positions of strategic or economic 
advantage. The pattern of the final settlement is still to he traced. In spite of 
present avowals it is unlikely to be based—except in a purely nominal sense—upon 
Egyptian sovereignty over the Canal zone. What the policy-makers hope to achieve 
has long been obvious—a supra-national authority charged with the overall 
political, economic, and military control of the whole of the Middle East. First 
steps in this direction have been the placing of the salvage operations in the hands 
of General Wheeler, an employee of the World Bank, and the appointment of 
General MacCloy, of the Chase National Bank, as financial adviser to the United 
Nations in Egypt. 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
SINGAPORE 


I had the opportunity of talking to Mr. Lim Yew Hock, Singapore’s Chief 
Minister, during his recent visit to London to arrange with the Colonial Secretary 
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for the independence talks to be held in the Spring. It was an interview which I 
found most surprising, in that Mr. Lim’s view of the present position in Singapore, 
as of probable future trends, proved to be totally at variance with those of my many 
correspondents in that city. Europeans and Chinese alike have assured me that 
there is a feeling of dread at the prospect of the ending of British rule, but that 
those who oppose the development keep silent for fear of the consequences. One 
prominent Straits Chinese leader told me in person about a year ago that it would 
be as much as much as his life was worth to try to organize the abundant pro-British 
sentiment in Singapore for the purpose of trying to retain the British administration. 


Mr. Lim, however, while admitting the reality of the pro-British feeling 
emphatically denied that there was any terrorism or that people could not feel 
free to express whatever opinions they pleased. Questioned about the activity of 
the Chinese secret societies he replied: ‘“‘ They have about as much influence as 
your Masons over here.’’ Law and order, he gave me to understand, would be 
maintained without any difficulty once the British had withdrawn. I found the 
direct conflict of testimony baffling. 


REGIONAL SECURITY 


I asked Mr. Lim what confidence he had in the future security of the region 
contiguous to the Communist Empire. He said that he had not the slightest fear 
of China, as she had enough land to keep her contented for 100 years. When Indo- 
China was mentioned, Mr. Lim most surprisingly said: ‘‘ That was an internal 
matter.” I also asked whether the evacuation of the British bases in Ceylon would 
not unfavourably affect the security of South-East Asia, but the Chief Minister 
seemed not to have given thought to that problem. “ Ceylon is quite a different 
matter,” he replied. My next question concerned the future political structure. 
‘ It will take the form of the federation of Malaya and Singapore ”’, Mr. Lim told me. 
“The United States of South-East Asia?’ I queried. ‘‘ No,” replied Mr. Lim. 
“We could not federate with Indonesia because the followers of Islam and the 
Chinese are incompatible. They can never make a,nation.” “‘ What, then, will you 
do with these disparate elements in the Federation of Malaya and Singapore ? ”’ 
Iasked. “ Try to make a nation of them ”’ was the answer. It may be that Mr. Lim 
and I did not understand each other very well. 


My final question concerned the possibility of Singapore or the federation of 
Malaya and Singapore entering the dollar area. I pointed out that Southern Viet- 
Nam had already abandoned the franc in favour of the dollar. How long would it 
be, I asked, before the sterling area suffered the same fate. ‘‘ Why should we do 
anything of the sort? ’”’ said Mr. Lim. ‘ Suppose we do not want to do that!” 
When I said that the pressure might well come from the controllers of the dollar 
area he smiled but made no comment. On bidding me a courteous good-bye, Mr. Lim 
Yew Hock gave me the solemn assurance that all would come well providing only 
that there was “ friendship and trust ”’. 


EUROPE 
POLISH AND HUNGARIAN COUNTER-REVOLUTIONS 


The attempted counter-revolutions in Poland and Hungary have met with very 
little, if any, success. M. Gomulka, who played a leading part, before he fell into 
disfavour, in foisting Communism upon the Polish people, was brought back to 
canalize the existing discontents and lead them in directions approved by Moscow. 
Although in the process he was built up into a great national hero, Gomulka secured 
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from the Soviet Union no more than vague generalities about Poland’s independent 
status, which were belied by the continued presence of Soviet troops on Polish soil 
and by trade agreements binding her even more closely to the Soviet economy. It 
is true that the Gomulka regime has negotiated a trade treaty with the United 
Kingdom and expects American aid, but these developments were implicit in the 
new policy of “ peaceful co-existence.” 


In Hungary the counter-revolution took the form of a physical uprising against 
the Communist administration and later a gallant but pathetic stand against the 
Russian armoured divisions hurried into the country to stamp out the rebellien. 
M. Nagy, a former Communist Prime Minister, was cast for the Gomulka role but 
failed to carry. it out sufficiently well to please the Kremlin. Although Nagy, too, 
was acclaimed as a national hero, his first broadcasts were directed to the Freedom 
Fighters, bidding them lay down their arms or be “‘ utterly exterminated.” As the 
Russians began to close in upon Budapest he ordered the insurrectionaries to surrender 
to them, and only when it was clear that his voice carried very little authority did 
Moscow depose him in favour of M. Kadar. Nagy’s subsequent capture by the 
Russians, although an atrocious breach of faith, can at least be considered a sort of 
poetic justice. An interesting fact wiuch has almost escaped notice is that the 
thousands of refugees crossing the Austrian frontier belonged to two distinct catagories 
—one lot were fleeing from the Russians, but the other were concerned to escape from 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. It should also be noted that the United Nations, 
quick to take action against Britain and France in the Middle East, has completely 
failed to bring the least pressure to bear on the recent tragic events in Eastern Europe. 

















CORRESPONDENCE 


(Correspondence is invited on subjects which have been dealt with in the JOURNAL, or 
which are of general interest to the Services. Correspondents ave requested to put their views 


as concisely as possible, but publication of letters will be dependent on the space available in 
each number of the JouURNAL.—EDITOR.) 


ACCOMMODATION FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
To the Editor of the R.U.S.1. JouRNAL. 


Srr,—Although not agreeing with all that has been written recently by the military 
correspondent of The Daily Telegraph regarding what he now terms as the “ lost oppor- 
unities ’’ in building the military township at Episcopi in Cyprus, it cannot be denied 
that a much more realistic policy is required in the future planning, co-ordination, and 
construction of accommodation, not only for the Army but for all the armed forces. 


The ‘ superior performance ”’ of the R.A.F., to which he has referred may well 
reflect the results, in one particular field, of a more modern approach on the part of the 
most junior Service. On the other hand their task is made easier by nature of their 
operational ~equirements. 


It is obvious that our Service Departments must all maintain works organizations 
which are capable of fulfilling tasks in war; not only in support of active operations but 
also in the future, if necessary, to assist Civil Defence requirements. These tasks can only 
be carried out by specialists who must be permanent members of the armed Services. 


It is suggested, however, that the most practical solution to the difficulties of 
obtaining a satisfactory peace-time work services organization for the armed forces is in 
the form of a central staff under the auspices of the Ministry of Defence. It is at this level 
only that economical co-ordination and execution can be achieved. 


It might be further suggested that the Ministry of Works, under the overall planning 
direction of the Ministry of Defence, should be made responsible for all the peace-time 
works services of the armed forces. In this way present Services planning staffs could be 
reduced, standardization in design and materials achieved, and financial allocations 
simplified. The interests of each Service would, of course, have to be carefully considered, 
but again, as with so many more aspects of Service conditions which could be co-ordinated, 
this would be vested in the Ministry of Defence without the danger of one particular 
Service suffering any disadvantages. 


The constitution of a committee to study the question of army works services is an 
excellent move. It is hoped that it will in turn lead to a more progressive and co-ordinated 
policy on the lines suggested between the three fighting Services. 


S. D. CLarKE, Major. 
16th October, 1956. The Cameronians (Scottish Rifies). 


THE SIEGE OF JERUSALEM, A.D. 70 


S1r,—Major O’Ballance has written a most interesting and graphic account of the 
actual siege. I would, in addition, like to point out that the biblical prophecies regarding 
the event also have a marked significance. 


It is now generally accepted that the Crucifixion occurred either in the year A.D. 29 
or 30. If, therefore, we accept these dates, we know that the prophecy of Jesus concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem—‘“ there shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
which shall not be thrown down ”’ .. . “‘ Jerusalem shall be trodden down by the Gentiles 
until the times of the Gentilés be fulfilled ’—was delivered not later than the Spring of 








1 See JouRNAL for August, 1956, p. 438. 
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A.D. 30. Such a statement astonished the Jews, for the Temple and its ritual were the 
very centre of the national existence. The Temple was Jehovah’s and, as such, indes- 
tructible and immortal. But Christ, although He reverenced the thing it stood for, 
condemned the Temple for the thing it had become. “I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice.”” He realized how debased and formalized the worship of God had become, and 
this was svrely the real reason that led to the Cross. 


Forty years passed: 40 years during which the prophecies of ‘‘ wars and rumours 
of wars,” “‘ false prophets,” and ‘“‘ tumults ”’ were fulfilled, until all the kingdoms of 
Palestine were engulfed with fire, hate, despair, and rebellion. At the end of the 40 years, 
Jerusalem and the Temple were destroyed by the legions of Titus. The first part of 
Christ’s prophecy was achieved. The second part was only achieved in comparatively 
modern times. Lord Balfour’s declaration by which Great Britain was pledged to provide 
“a national home for the Jews,’’ created for the first time since the Roman occupation a 
Jewish political atmosphere in Palestine. Rome drove out the Jews; Britain brought 
them back. 


Is it also beyond the realms of fantasy to imagine that there exists a further historic 
parallel with Britain and the siege ? Amongst those attached to the 1oth Legion who 
had seen service in Britain were the usual auxiliaries, and these we learn from the 
historian Josephus were “‘ of foreign origin, drawn in part from the farthest lands of the 
west.” Is it fantastic to assume that 40 years after the death of Christ, Englishmen 
wandered amongst the ruins of the Temple, visited the remains of Pilate’s Judgment 
Hall, and stood—without knowing it—upon the holy ground of Calvary ? 


J. I. D. Pixe, Capiain, 
3rd November, 1956. The Middlesex Regiment. 


THE CORUNNA CAMPAIGN, 1808 


S1r,—Some points in the article on the Corunna campaign, 1808, by Major E. W. 
Sheppard call for comment.” 


On a minor question it shou'd be remembered that Napoleon had kidnapped by an 
astounding piece of treachery King Charles of Spain and his Queen, as well as Prince 
Ferdinand, at the end of April, 1808, so that, whatever their failings, they only consented 
under duress to surrender the throne of Spain and the Indies to Joseph, Napoleon’s 
brother, and King already of Naples and Sicily. This fact should be noted in justice to 
the Royal House of Spain. 


Major E. W. Sheppard underwrites the whole strategic effect of our campaign 1808-14 
in the Iberian Peninsula. Apart from tactical victories, the general effect was that of 
winning back our Allies, who had been taken away from us by reason of Napoleon’s 
victories. There were other effects as well. 


In 1807, the year before Wellington, then Wellesley, landed at Mondego Bay, 
Napoleon, baulked of gaining the Danish fleet, sent General Junot into Portugal in order 
to occupy the forts and harbour of Lisbon and seize the Navy of the King. The British 
Minister succeeded at the last moment in persuading the King of Portugal by promise 
of future support to sail with his fleet for Brazil. When Junot on 29th November marched 
into Lisbon, he found the Portuguese fleet sailing hull down for Brazil. Our guarantee 
to the Portuguese had baulked the French Emperor of his last chance of obtaining a fleet 
by easy means. This was a grave time for England. She was fighting alone. Three 
coalitions against Napoleon had been broken by his land victories. Junot’s arrival in 
Lisbon was followed by Napoleon’s Milan decree in December, 1807, enlarging the Berlin 
decree, which created his Continental System and which postulated the blockade of 
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In August, 1808, Wellesley landed in Mondego Bay. His victories of Rolica and 
Vimiera gained us the vital Portuguese bridgehead, which we needed. Junot was defeated, 
and the Convention of Cintra, unsatisfactory as it was, at least ensured the return under 
a truce of all Junot’s force to France, after their capitulation. These victories had the 
greatest effect on the Courts of Europe. Austria began to re-arm. She took the field 
again against Napoleon early in 1809, but after Eckmuhl and Aspern was defeated 
totally at Wagram. 


The fourth coalition against Napoleon, 1812-14, Great Britain, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria in early 1813 in time to fight Napoleon at Leipzig, was largely the outcome of 
Wellington’s victories in Spain and their effect moral and physical on the Powers of 
Europe. These victories in the main were Talavera, 1809; Torres Vedras after Talavera, 
the model perhaps later for Russia’s scorched earth campaign of 1812 with the burning of 
Moscow; Busaco, 1810; pursuit of Massena in 1811 with Fuentes d’Onoro and 
Beresford’s bloody win at Albuera, which gave rise to Napier’s magnificent piece of prose 
dealing with that battle; Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, and the defeat of Marmont at 
Salamanca in 1812. 


The sequel was Vittoria, Orthez, Toulouse, the simultaneous invasion of France by 
Wellington over the Pyrenees, and Russia, Prussia, Austria from the Rhine, pushing on 
to Paris in spite of Napoleon’s brilliant Campagne de France in 1814. The effect of 
British victories was astounding. 


On the eve of Waterloo, General Foy, replying to a Napoleon expressing anxiety lest 
the English had escaped, assured the Emperor that ‘‘ L’Infanterie anglaise en combat 
c’est le Diable.”” In his memoires he speaks of the British soldier as formidable because 
of his “ le calme avec la colére.” 


Therefore when Major Sheppard writes “‘ it is highly debatable whether the so-called 
‘Spanish ulcer’ . . . was more than a minor factor in the ultimate fall of his [Napoleon’s] 
empire,”’ he is failing entirely to appreciate the value of the British Army in history and 
its role. England has never won a major war save by the continental offensive. In every 
war the British Army has won every battle or the key part of every battle for our Allies. 
Technical defeats have been strategic victories, pinning enemy forces down to their 
home bases and preventing them acting elsewhere. Everything points to the truth of 
the dictum of General Maurice that “ the failure of Napoleon to prevent the escape of 
25,000 soldiers sealed his doom,” except perhaps the skill of Wellington and his generals 
and troops would have yet accomplished their task, whatever the odds. 


If it be permitted toeay a word on the grand final scene of 18th June, 1815, let us 
remember that our great Duke was the overall commander of the whole force and that 
he won a great victory by the splendid and perfect use of external lines; that Blucher 
represented his striking strategic reserve ; that it was no accident, but brilliant command 
work, which brought him on to the field of Waterloo at the right time; that Waterloo 
showed the British officer and soldier to be what he still is, the finest in the world. 


An anecdote of that campaign shows how Wellington and Blucher co-operated. 
During his famous march on 17th June, 1815, from Ligny to Waterloo, a staff officer 
begged the Prussian Field-Marshal not to over-exert himself by helping personally to 
get some guns over a stream. Prince Blucher replied, “‘ I have given my word to Wellington 
to meet him at Mont St. Jean ; what would Wellington think of me if I failed to keep my 
promise ? ”’ 


Is it not time that modern historians ceased trying to debunk the immortal story 
of British military glory ? 
F. A. L. DE Grucuy, 


4th December, 1956. Major (Reid.). 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE INFANTRY DIVISION 


S1r,—In this matter of divisional reorganization, there is a persistent swing back to 
old forms, and Lieut.-Colonel Short in his article in the JourNaL of May, 1956 (p. 263), 
did little but regroup the same numbers of tanks and vehicles which lumber about Germany. 
There is not, and in the nature of things there cannot be, any magic formula of grouping 
which will hide large, vulnerable, and anachronistic weapons and vehicles, or permit 
their movement in Europe through destruction many times worse than that of the last 
war. 

If Russia attacks, nuclear war will be for us not a matter of choice, but the only way 
to victory. If we do not accept that, our conventional forces will be either swamped by 
theirs, or annihilated by nuclear weapons the moment the war goes against them. There 
may be limitation in use of nuclear weapons, but in either case they will be used on the 
battlefield. Ignoring the known air strengths, I suggest that any enemy, given short 
periods of local air superiority permitting observation, and armed with a few atomic 
weapons, either earth or air, could quickly destroy or render ineffective the infantry and 
armoured divisions as at present organized. 


Surely no one believes any more that atomic missiles and bombs held by Russia 
are so few in number as to prevent relatively wholesale use. In nuclear war, victory will 
go to that force which, however weak, is yet stronger than the enemy when it emerges 
from an atomic holocaust. It must not arrive from a ‘ clean’ area as a mass of armour 
and soft vehicles, brightly sure the bangs are over, ready to ‘ spearhead ’ and ‘ swan’ and 
play havoc around a ‘killing ground’. There are no pauses in war when preconceived 
and wrong tactics are permitted licence. A few atomic bombs, a few atomic missiles, 
and such a force is wreckage. 


Let us build now around the tough, tightly controlled, dispersed, and troglodytic 
infantry formation, digging in like moles, moving in jeeps, armed with midget, powerful, 
easily dug in weapons. Let us flatly forbid any vehicle larger than one ton in the whole 
division, and measure every item against the one yardstick, efficiency in nuclear war. 
Let us learn to dig, dig, dig. Let us have midget bulldozers, bulldozer jeeps, charges to 
blow hide holes. Let us train off roads and outside towns and cities, compelling move- 
ment where it will have to take place in war. . 


Finally, let us, the soldiers, squarely face our reluctance to hand control to the air. 
It is in this, aad in a subconscious fear that many careers have lost significance, where 
lies our failure to find many planning answers. Where, too, lies the reason for one aim, 
one Service. 
ROBERT WYTHE, 
12th December, 1956. “ Major. 


MORAL PROBLEMS OF WAR AND VICTORY 


S1r,—The article Moral Problems of War and Victory in the November, 1956, JouRNAL® 
deserves admiration for the writer’s eloquence and sincerity. Many will have been grateful 
for the opportunity of thinking afresh on their personal attitude to these problems. 


Amid all the discussion upon the probable nature of the next war little is heard of 
the moral aspects. They may be formally debated in our schools and cadet colleges, but 
certainly some attempt ought to be made to develop in the potential deliverers of atomic 
missiles a healthy attitude of mind, particularly if, as Squadron Leader Richards seems 
to believe, they are jeopardizing not their bodies only but their immortal souls. 


Squadron Leader Richards, in bravely attempting to face these problems, has 
propounded a view which he finds personally satisfying. In the mind of one reader who is 
neither an intellectual nor a theologian he has, by his very sincerity, aroused considerable 
disagreement and dismay. 
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These feelings arise in the main from his over-simplification of the problems them- 
selves, examined as they are largely in isolation from the real world of the present day, and 
his frequent use of highly emotional language. 


Without seeming to be aware of it he is surely invoking the very spirit of 1914, which 
he condemns as inadequate then, to condition us to meet the evils of communism in the 
nuclear age. 


The notion that every world war in which we engage is a holy war in defence of 
Christian ideals makes little appeal to students of Christianity and history. It is one, as he 
observes, that is, mutatis mutandis, held equally by both sides whether the god in question 
is a divinity or the State itself. The enlistment of religious and idealistic propaganda 
necessarily to serve the ends of the State resulted, in World War I, in the slaughter of the 
best of their generation on both sides, noble people actuated by the highest ideals they 
knew to defend their country after it had entered upon a war for reasons of which they 
were but dimly aware and about which the survivors are debating to this day, though 
they are inclined to agree that the war was unnecessary. 


Our desire in 1914 ‘ to preserve the principle of fair play ’ transformed what would 
have been yet another European war into World WarI. ‘ The will to destroy evil in 1939’ 
resulted in World War II and an even greater legacy of evil. ‘‘ The challenge,’ writes 
Squadron Leader Richards, ‘‘ is now deeper and consequently requires a higher motive,” 
and, one surmises, an even more cataclysmic World War III. 


It is not appropriate in this reply to digress on the complex causes of the first two wars. 
I suspect, more hopefully, that they arose less from the simple response of democracy to 
ambition and evil than from the failure of politicians in the first case to perceive that by 
1914 the doctrine that war is a continuation of policy by other means was out of date, in 
the second case from a lack of political courage in face of a breach by Hitler of the Locarno 
Treaty in 1936. 

“The Communist,”’ writes Squadron Leader Richards, “‘ is oddly blind to the fact 
that in communism the means make the end unattainable.’’ If two world wars have 
taught Christian people anything they have surely taught that this is a tendency of war 
itself. Liberty is the first casualty. The tendency is not likely to be corrected by 
insistence upon the highest moral attitude in the waging of war, and the war may well be 
lost meantime. : 

Just as most men prefer to look at the direct causes of war rather than attempt to 
contend with the indirect, so they find it much easier to think and write emotionally on 
such matters rather than to elucidate truth by hard thinking and historical study. 

“‘ An evil thing ready for destruction.” 
“‘ Politics in a democracy are dictated by the passions of the people.”’ 

Lord Acton’s questionable aphorism about the corrupting effect of power. 


Emotional language such as this sounds well, but it lulls the perceptions and clogs 
the mind. 


Squadron Leader Richards concedes only two choices before us, either to submit to 
evil men or to resist by force of arms. Such reasoning, which discounts any middle way, 
impels him to his stupefying assertion that ‘‘ thermo-nuclear bombs may be used with 
safety only by a religious nation and dropped with safety only by saints,’’ and, finally, that 
“ fighting men must destroy in pity and not in hate ; they must bomb in penitence as well 
as in faith.” 

‘‘ The denial of God can be fought only by a belief in God.” This may well be true 
but Squadron Leader Richards’s conviction that the armoury of God includes the hydrogen 
bomb wielded in faith as the only alternative to “woolly benevolence”’ is a medizval 
one which outrages present day liberal instincts. One may grant that the Nazi or Com- 
munist regimes are evil in character and ought to be overthrown, but to contend that the 
best way to achieve this lies through the destruction of a great part, perhaps all, of 
civilization, is indeed to use the bow and arrow mentality in a nuclear age. 
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It is all too simple to lump together the citizens of the Communist States under the 
classification ‘‘evil’’ and those of the democratic peoples, given faith, under the 
classification ‘‘ good.”” The odds are that there are as many good and evil in the one as 


the other ; the work of building the New Jerusalem is likely to be irreparably hindered by 
nuclear bombing and radiation. 


Moreover, saints have no monopoly of strength in the worldly sense ; martyrdom is 
more generally their traditional fate. Squadron Leader Richards assumes too readily 
that the democracies have the power to win the physical war. ‘“‘ The war,” he blandly 
states in his conclusion, ‘‘ must first be won.’’ ‘I believe,’”’ he further writes, ‘‘ that an 
equal good will always defeat an equal evil.’’ But what if the evil is more evil than the 
good is good? There’stherub. The gospel gives no assurance of victory to the good on 
earth. “‘ In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of good cheer, I have overcome 
the world.” To use a more homely expression : 


The rain it raineth every day 

Upon the just and unjust fellow. 
But more upon the just because 

The unjust hath the just’s umbrella. 


What, we are compelled to ask as we read, is the sovereign means of turning people 
into saints at short notice, so that they may drop their bombs without peril to their 
immortal souls, and secure lasting peace ? Squadron Leader Richards does not attempt 
the answer. ‘‘ The task ”’ he writes, “‘ is hard, but it is one that we have set ourselves.” 


I would go further and say that it is impossible in the foreseeable future and makes 
nonsense of his proposition. 


The real task is, mercifully, less difficult. It is not to turn ourselves into saints so 
that we may, with the Churches’ blessing, engage unsullied in a holy war. It is to create 
social conditions upon earth so just and stable that, to our opponents, acceptance of the 
risk of a major war no longer appears profitable as a means of procuring political ends. 
This task requires statesmanship of a high order, and it involves concessions as well as 
threats and resistance thereto. It involves practical aid without strings to underdeveloped 
countries in conformity with the Christian principle of transferring goods from the rich to 
the poor which is embodied in the preamble to the United Nations Charter. 


The deterrent we must have. We need the soft answer also, appeasement, to use a 
debased word, but appeasement from moral and physical strength, not weakness. 


The duty of the soldier, sailor, and airman, and indeed, the backroom boy, is to supply 
the physical strength, to turn himself not indeed into a saint, but into an efficient instru- 
ment for fulfilling his military role. The conscript, not being a conscientious objector, has 
the sad duty of divesting himself of his moral scruples for the duration and of allowing 
nothing, not even his aspiration to sainthood, to stand between him and the immediate 
purpose of victory in battle. In the aftermath of war, duty compels, in the occupying 
force, the highest standard of integrity and restraint in discharging whatever mission the 
victorious government imposes to further a just and magnanimous political settlement. 


In the long run, however, lasting peace will never be gained as the result of nuclear 
warfare, ‘‘ For’’, wrote St. Paul, ‘‘ we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against 
Principalities, against Powers . . . against spiritdal wickedness in high places.”” Such 
adversaries must be opposed by spiritual and psychological weapons, as typified by the 
Hungarian rising, aimed at exposing the root fallacy of communism which is the denial of 
liberty under God, and wielded by individuals in the awareness that, as Squadron Leader 
Richards so pertinently quotes, ‘‘ I am involved in mankind,” that all men are brothers. 


N. R. Corpet-MILwarp, 
16th December, 1956. Commander, R.N. 





























GENERAL SERVICE NOTES 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER EvuROPE.—On 20th November, General Lauris Norstad, 
U.S. Air Force, became Supreme Allied Commander Europe, in succession to General 
Alfred M. Gruenther. 


C.-1n-C., LAND Forcres, CENTRAL Europe.—It was reported on 15th January, 
that Lieut.-General Speidel is to be the next C.-in-C., Land Forces, Central Europe and 
that he is to take up this appointment in April. 


C.-1nN-C., NORTHERN ARMY GRoup.—Lieut.-General Sir Dudley Ward became Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Northern Army Group, on Ist January, 1957, in succession to General 
Sir Richard N. Gale, who had held the appointment for more than four years. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
MINISTER OF DEFENCE 


In <he reorganization of tne Cabinet which was announced on 13th January, Mr. 
Duncan Sandys was appointed Minister of Defence in succession to Mr. Antony Head. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 


The following were selected to attend the 1957 course which started in January :— 


RoyaLt Navy.—Captain T. E. Barlow, D.S.C.; Captain P. U. Bayly, D.S.C. ; 
Captain T. T. Brandreth, M.I.Mar.E.; Captain C. P. Coke, D.S.O.; Captain J. S. 
Dalglish, C.V.O.; Captain J. B. Frewen ; Captain H.C. Martell; Captain W. J. Parker, 
O.B.E., D.S.C.; Captain P. A. Roche, D.S.C.; Colonel R. C. de M. Leathes, M.V.O., 
O.B.E., R.M. 


Army.—Brigadier R. H. Barry, C.B.E.; Brigadier R. M. P. Carver, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C.; Brigadier N. L. Foster, D.S.O.; Brigadier P. Gleadell, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Brigadier 
C. H. P. Harington, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C.; Brigadier W. M. Hutton, D.S.O., M.C.; 
Brigadier J. V. B. Jervis-Read, O.B.E.; Brigadier T. G. Morton, B.A.; Brigadier 
J. K. Shepheard, D.S.O., O.B.E., B.A. ; Colonel D. C. Curme, C.B.E. 


Roya Arr ForcE.—Air Commodore C, L. Dann, C.B.E. ; Air Commodore J. Grandy, 
C.B., D.S.O.; Air Commodore C. J. Mount, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C.; Group Captain 
W. E. Coles, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Group Captain H. P. Connolly, D.F.C., 
A.F.C., A.F.M.; Group Captain W. D. Disbrey, C.B.E., A.F.C.; Group Captain C. H. 
Hartley, O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Group Captain J. C. Millar, D.S.O.; Group Captain 
P. T. Philpott, C.B.E. ; Group Captain F. E. Rosier, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


CaNaADA.—Brigadier F. J. Fleury, C.B.E., E.D.; Colonel G. H. Spencer, O.B.E., 
C.D.; Air Commodore C. H. Greenway, O.B.E., C.D.; Mr. D. J. Gow, Department of 
Finance. 


AUSTRALIA.-+-Captain G. C. Oldham, D.S.C., R.A.N.; Brigadier R. W. Knights, 
O.B.E.; Brigadier I. T. Murdoch, C.B.E.; Air Commodore E. Hey, O.B.E.; Group 
Captain R. F. M. Green, D.S.O.; Mr. D. W. McNicol. 


NEw ZEALAND.—Mr. W. Hutchings. 
SoutH Arrica.—Colonel J. N. Bierman, C.B.E., South African Staff Corps. 


PakKIsTAN.—Captain Mohammad Asif Alavi, P.N.; Mr. Ghias-ud-Din Ahmed, 
C.S.P.; Mr. Hamid Nawez Khan. 


Inp1a.—Commodore A. K. Chatterji, I.N.; Brigadier S. H. F. J. Manekshaw, M.C. ; 
Mr. S. Jagannathan, I.C.S. 


CiviL SERVICE (FOREIGN SERVICE).—Mr. C. T. Crowe, C.M.G.; Mr. C. O. I. Ramsden. 
D 
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Home Civit SERVICE (ADMINISTRATORS).—Mr. L. B. Walsh Atkins, Commonwealth 
Relations Office; Mr. B. E. Bollamy, Ministry of Transport; Mr. A. L. Burgess, Board 
of Trade; Mr. R. C. Griffiths, H.M. Treasury ; Colonel T. E. St. Johnston, C.B.E., Home 
Office;. Mr. C. W. Milward, C.B.E., Government Communications Headquarters ; 
Mr. E. Sargent Roberts, Admiralty ; Mr. C. W. Wright, Ministry of Defence. 


Home Crvit SERVICE (ScIENTIST).—Dr. A. G. Touch, M.A., D.Phil., Ministry of 
Supply. 

UnITED StaTEs.—Captain James Alexander Marks, U.S.N.; Colonel Roy W. Cole, 
Jnr.; Colonel William F. Coleman, U.S.A.c.; Mr. Coburn Kidd, American State 
Department. 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH TROPHY COMPETITION 


The results for 1956 were as follows : Fivst—1st Battalion, The Wiltshire Regiment. 
Second—tst Battalion, Welsh Guards. Thivd—aist Battalion, The Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders. Fourth—No. 601 (County of London) Squadron, Royal Auxiliary Air 
Force. 


Owing to operational and other commitments the following units were unable to 
compete: 40, 42, and 45 Commandos, Royal Marines ; 4th/5th Battalion, Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlanders, T.A.; 3rd Militia Battalion, The Royal Canadian Regiment ; 
1st Battalion, The Otago and Southland Regiment ; and Edinburgh University Training 
Corps, T.A. 


TRANSATLANTIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


As a result of the successful laying of a special submarine cable across the Atlantic, 
the longest submarine cable of its kind in the world, a transatlantic telephone system 
between Britain, Canada, and the United States was opened on 25th September, 1956, in 
London, Ottawa, and New York simultaneously. Construction of this system by the 
British Post Office, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunications Corporation began in 1953 and the project was completed 
two months ahead of schedule. Previously, transatlantic telephone calls were made 
over radio-telephone links, which were subject to atmospheric and other handicaps. 


AUSTRALIA 
SERVICE ESTIMATES 


In the budget recently introduced by the Federal Treasurer, Sir Arthur Fadden, an 
aggregate sum of £A190,000,000 was set down for expenditure on defence in 1956-57. 
This is the same as the amount allocated in the previous year’s budget, but in the alloca- 
tions for the defence Services the votes for the Army and Navy have been considerably 
reduced, while increased votes are provided for the Air Force and Government arms and 
munitions factories. 

The Navy has been cut by £A8,958,000 to £A39,065,000 ; thé Army by £A1,162,000 
to £A60,284,000. On the other hand, the vote for the R.A.A.F. is increased by £A1,611,000 
to £A53,750,000, and the amount allocated for defence production is increased by 
£A7,586,000 to {A1g9,891,000. The Department of, Supply, which is responsible for 
Australia’s long-range weapons testing, is allocated £A15,132,000, which is £A209,000 
below the previous year’s vote. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


STATUE OF FIELD-MARSHAL JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS UNVEILED 


On 7th November, a statue of the late Field-Marshal Jan Christiaan’Smuts was 
unveiled in Parliament Square, London, by the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. W. S. Morrison, in the absence of Sir Winston Churchill, who was unable to be present 
on the advice of his doctors. The statue, by Sir Jacob Epstein, is a 10-foot bronze figure 
on a granite plinth. 
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FOREIGN 
JAPAN 
ENDING OF STATE OF WAR WITH SOVIET UNION 


Agreements covering the joint declaration ending the formal state of war between 
Japan and the Soviet Union and related conventions on trade and fisheries, after approval 
by the Lower and Upper Houses in Japan, came into force on 12th December when 
instruments of ratification were exchanged in Tokio by the Japanese Foreign Minister 
and the Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister. As a result a Japanese application for member- 
ship of the United Nations was unanimously approved by the Security Council on the 
same date. Japan thus became the 80th member of the U.N. Organization when her 
membership was formally approved by the General Assembly during its 11th session in 
New York. 


RUSSIA 
NUCLEAR WEAPON TESTS 


It was announced by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and Moscow that a series 
of nuclear weapon tests was carried out in Russia on 24th and 30th August, 2nd and 
1oth September, and 17th November. 


NAVY NOTES 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 


A.D.C.—Captain J. Parrott, C.B.E., has been appointed a Naval Aide-de-Camp to 
The Queen from 29th September, 1956, in succession to Captain T. P. G. Bennett. 


HONORARY CHAPLAINS.—The Rev. E. G. D. Fawkes, O.B.E., R.N., and the 
Rev. A. W. M. Watson, O.B.E., R.N., have been appointed Honorary Chaplains to 
The Queen from 26th September, 1956, in succession to the Rev. F. N. Chamberlain, 
C.B., O.B.E., R.N., and the Rev. J. C. Waters, O.B.E., R.N., respectively. 


HoNoRARY Puysictans.—Surgeon Rear-Admiral S. G. Weldon, C.B.E., has been 
appointed an Honorary Physician to The Queen from 24th October, 1956, in succession 
to Surgeon Captain D. H. Kernohan. 


Surgeon Captain R. Wear, V.R.D., R.N.V.R., has been appointed an Honorary 
Physician to The Queen from 31st December, 1956, in succession to Surgeon Captain 
H. M. Willoughby, V.R.D., R.N.V.R. 


QUEEN’s CoLour.—Shortly before the broad pendant of Commodore G. E. Hunt, 
D.S.0., D.S.C., was hoisted in H.M.S. Bigbury Bay on 30th October as Senior Naval 
Officer, West Indies, news was received that The Queen had been graciously pleased to 
give her consent to the laying up of the Queen’s Colour from the flagship of the 
Commander-in-Chief, America and West Indies Station, in the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity at Hamilton, Bermuda. The laying up of the Colour follows a re-arrangement 
of station areas whereby part of the old America and West Indies Station has been 
absorbed by the South Atlantic Station, and Commodore Hunt commands a reduced 
area in the region of the West Indies as Senior Naval Officer. 


DucHEss OF KENT.—On 21st November, the Duchess of Kent paid an official visit 
to the new Admiralty housing estate at Dargets Wood, Walderslade, near Chatham, 
where modern furnished homes have been provided for 560 ratings and their families. 





Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 


K.C.B.—Vice-Admiral John P. L. Reid, C.B., C.V.O.; Lieut.-General Campbell R. 
Hardy, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.M. 


C.B.—Rear-Admiral P. W. Burnett, D.S.O., D.S.C.; Rear-Admiral R. A. Currie, 
D.S.C. ; Rear-Admiral G. V. M. Dolphin, D.S.O. ; Major-General H. D. Fellowes, D.S.O. ; 
R.M.; Rear-Admiral R. L. Fisher, D.S.0., O.B.E., D.C.S. ; Major-General F. C. Horton, 
O.B.E., R.M.; Rear-Admiral J. G. T. Inglis, O.B.E.; Rear-Admiral J. D. Luce, 
D.S.O., O.B.E.; Rear-Admiral L. A. B. Peile, D.S.O., M.V.O.; Rear-Admiral W. J. 
Yendell. 


G.B.E.—Admiral Sir C. T. Mark Pizey, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


D.B.E.—Commandant Nancy M. Robertson, C.B.E., Hon.A.D.C., Director, Women’s 
Royal Naval Service. 


K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral John W. Cuthbert, C.B., C.B.E. 


New Zealand List: C.B.—-Rear-Admiral J. E. H. McBeath, D.S.O., D.S.C. (on 
loan to Royal New Zealand Navy). 
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NAVY NOTES IoI 


BoaRD OF ADMIRALTY 
The Queen has been pleased, by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, bearing date 
the 15th day of October, 1956, to appoint the following to be Commissioners for 
Executing the Office of Lord High Admiral :— 
Captain the Right Hon. Quintin McGarel, Viscount Hailsham, Q.C. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Louis F. A. V. N., Earl Mountbatten of Burma, K.G., 
P.C., G.C.B,, GC.S.1., G.C.LE., G.G.V.Q,,:D.8.0. 
Admiral Sir Charles E. Lambe, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Vice-Admiral John P. L. Reid, C.B., C.V.O. 
Rear-Admiral Robert D. Watson, C.B., C.B.E. 
Rear-Admiral Alexander N. C. Bingley, C.B., O.B.E. 
Vice-Admiral Sir William W. Davis, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Eric G. A. Cliffor¢?, K.C.B., C.B.E. 
The Hon. George Ward. 
Kenelm S. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq. 
Sir John G. Lang, G.C.B. 


FLAG APPOINTMENTS 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Admiral Sir Ralph Edwards, K.C.B., C.B.E., to be Commander- 
in-Chief, Mediterranean, in succession to Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, G.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (January, 1957). 

Far East.—Vice-Admiral G. V. Gladstone, C.B., to be Commander-in-Chief, Far 
East Station, in succession to Admiral Sir Alan K. Scott-Moncrieff, K.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (October, 1957). 

V.C.N.S.—Vice-Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B., to be a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty and Vice Chief of Naval Staff, in succession to Admiral Sir William W. 
Davis, K.C.B., D.S.O. (May, 1957). 

F.O. Arr (HomE).—Vice-Admiral W. T. Couchman, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E., 
to be Flag Officer Air (Home), in succession to Vice-Admiral Sir Caspar John, K.C.B. 
(March 1957). 

DEPUTY CONTROLLER, AIRCRAFT.—Rear-Admiral A. S. Bolt, D.S.O., D.S.C., to be 
Deputy Controller of Aircraft in the Ministry of Supply, in succession to Vice-Admiral 
W. T. Couchman, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., O.B.E. (February, 1957). 

Matta.—Rear-Admiral Sir St. John R. J. Tyrwhitt, Bart., D.S.O., D.S.C., to be 
Flag Officer, Malta, in succession to Rear-Admiral W. G. Brittain, C.B., C.B.E. 
(April, 1957). 

TRAINING AND MANNING.—Rear-Admiral R. T. Sandars to be Deputy Chief of 
Naval Personnel (Training and Manning) and Director of Naval Training, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral B. Bryant, C.B., D.S.O. (February, 1957). 

EpucaTIon SERviIcE.—Instructor Captain J. Fleming, D.S.C., R.N., promoted 
Instructor Rear-Admiral and appointed Director of the Naval Education Service, in 
succession to Instructor Rear-Admiral Sir William A. Bishop, K.B.E., C.B. (26th 
September, 1956). 

PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 

Admiral the Earl Mountbatten of Burma, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.S.C.I., G.C.LE., 
G.C.V.O., D.S.O., promoted to Admiral of the Fleet (22nd October, 1956). 

Vice-Admiral Sir William W. Davis, K.C.B., D.S.O., promoted to Admiral in H.M. 
Fleet (22nd October, 1956). 

Vice-Admiral Sir Charles F. W. Norris, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., placed on the Retired 
List (10th December, 1956). 
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Rear-Admiral A. R. Pedder, C.B., promoted to Vice-Admiral in H.M. Fleet (1oth 


December, 1956). 


Rear-Admiral F. A. Ballance, C.B., D.S.O., placed on the Retired List (21st 


November, 1956). 
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Rear-Admiral P. Skelton, C.B., placed on the Retired List (1st October, 1956). 
Rear-Admiral P. C. Taylor, C.B., placed on the Retired List (19th November, 1956). 


HatF-YEARLY Lists 
The following promotions are announced to date 7th January, 1957 :-— 
To be promoted to Rear-Admiral in H.M. Fleet : — 
Captain V. C. Begg, D.S.O., D.S.C. 
Captain (Commodore First Class) G, A. F. Norfolk, D.S.O. 
Captain (Commodore Second Class) K. St. B. Collins, O.B.E., D.S.C. 
Captain (Commodore Second Class) J. Lee-Barber, D.S.O. 
Captain B. W. Taylor, D.S.C. 
Captain (Acting Rear-Admiral) R. A. Ewing, D.S.C. 
The following promotions have been made to date 31st December, 1956 :— 
“Executive Branch—Commander to Captain.—R. D. Ritchie, M.V.O.; D. W. Kirke, 
E.,; T. N. Catlow ; G. B. Barstow; R. Boyd, D.S.O., D.S.C. ; P. J. Morgan, D.S.C. ; 
F. Webb, D.S.C.; G. S. Ritchie, D.S.C.; S. A. Porter, D.S.C.; H. R. Hewlett ; 
Poland; J. H. Adams; N. L. T. Kempson; W. R. J. MacWhirter, D.S.C. ; 


N 
W. B. Ashmore, M.V.O., D.S.C.; N. F. Carrington, D.S.C.; J. Perks, D.S.C.; 


. F. G. Griffin. 
Engineering Branch—Commander to Captain.—A. G. Reid; J. G. Little, O.B.E. ; 


C. F. Kemp; T. H. Maxwell, D.S.C.; L. H. J. Masters. 


Electrical Branch—Commander to Captain.—B. H. Champion, M.B.E. ; H. H. Hughes. 
Instructor Branch—Instructor Commander to Instructor Captain—-H. E. Dykes 


(Acting Instructor Captain); F. L. Westwater, O.B.E. (Acting Instructor Captain). 


Medical Branch—Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain—L. G. Yendoll, 


M. H. Adams. 


Dental Branch—Surgeon Commander (D) to Surgeon Captaim (D).—J. C. Benson. 
Supply and Secretariat Branch—Commander to Captain.—G. H. Stanning, D.S.O. 


(Acting Captain); J. K. Watkins, O.B.E. 


EXERCISES AND CRUISES 
Homer WatTERsS.—A large N.A.T.O. minesweeping exercise known as “‘ Cut Loose ”’ 


ended on 11th October with an assault landing by Royal Netherlands Marines on the 
island of Texel. The ships taking part, over 50, from the Belgian, British, French, 
Netherlands, Norwegian, and United States Navies, afterwards proceeded to the Nether- 
lands naval base of Den Helder, where a meeting to discuss the lessons learned was held 
on the 15th. The exercise was the longest of its type yet held by N.A.T.O. maritime 
forces. It was conducted by Rear-Admiral G. Fortuyn, Royal Netherlands Navy, who 
commands the Benelux Area of the N.A.T.O. Channel Command. 


The fast minelayer Apollo, flying the flag of the Commander-in Chief, Home Fleet, 


Admiral Sir John Eccles, paid a six day visit from 4th December to London, berthing 
at Battle Bridge Tier. The Lord Mayor and other civic dignitaries were entertained 
on board, and the ship was open to public inspection on the 8th and gth. 


H.M.S. Leeds Castle, the smallest of the Royal Navy’s frigates, with an unusually 


long record of service, arrived in the Pool of London on 23rd October for a three-day 
visit. 
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MEDITERRANEAN.—Over 100 ships of the Royal Navy and Royal Fleet Auxiliaries 
took part in the Suez Canal operations from the end of October, as well as 14 carrier-borne 
squadrons of Fleet Air Arm aircraft. The total number of officers and men of the R.N. 
and R.F.A. Service amounted to 20,500. 


Ships of the First Destroyer Squadron (Chieftain, Chaplet, and Chevron) and the 
Sixth Frigate Squadron (Undine, Ursa, Ulysses, and Urania), on completion of duties 
in the Mediterranean, returned to Portsmouth and Devonport on 3rd December. After 
completing the remaining period of their general service commission with the Home Fleet 
it is anticipated that the squadrons will return for duty in the Mediterranean in the 
early Summer of 1957. 


East Inpres.—On 1st December, the destroyer Cheviot, while on passage from 
Trincomalee to Mombasa, proceeded at the request of the Government of the Maldive 
Islands to the assistance of the steamship Max Arlt, which was aground in the vicinity 
of Difuri, Maldive Islands. Among the 23 passengers rescued from her was the Hon. 
Ibrahim Ali Didi, Prime Minister of the Maldive Islands, and other ministers, who were 
given passage to Male, the seat of government. 


Mombasa was used for the recommissioning of three of H.M. ships in December, 
the Crane, frigate, on the 4th; the Comus, destroyer, on the 1oth; and the Cheviot, 
destroyer, on the 11th. New ships’ companies were flown to Mombasa from the United 
Kingdom to replace those officers and men who had completed their normal period of 
overseas service. After recommissioning the three ships proceeded to the Far East. 


West InpiEes.—The cruiser Kenya returned to Portsmouth on 5th November after 
one year’s service abroad during which she steamed over 55,000 miles and visited the 
West Indies, the U.S.A., several countries in Latin America, Tristan da Cunha, the 
Union of South Africa, Madagascar, Mozambique, Kenya, the Red Sea, and Persian Gulf. 


ANTARCTIC.—H.M.S. Protector, netlayer, is now engaged on her second tour of duty 
in the Antarctic and has equalled the earliest crossing of the Antarctic Circle made in 
the Weddell and Bellingshausen Sea areas during the ‘summer’ season. The crossing 
was made on gth November, and this record has been equalled only by a Norwegian 
whaler, which crossed on 9th November, 1893. Only three ships are known to have crossed 
the Antarctic Circle in this area before in November or December. The Protector’s first 
duty on her return was to rescue by helicopter the sledging party of the British Antarctic 
Expedition who had been marooned on Roux Island. 


AUSTRALIA.—Ships of the Royal Navy’s Olympic Squadron arrived in Melbourne 
on 21st November and visited other Australian ports during the Olympic Games, 
including Townsville, Sydney, Hobart, and Adelaide. The squadron comprised the 
cruiser Newcastle, wearing the flag of the Second-in-Command, Far East, Rear-Admiral 
W. K. Edden; and the destroyers Consort and Cockade; with H.M. submarines based 
at Sydney. 

PERSONNEL 

Wor-p Divinc REcorp.—News was received on 13th October from H.M.S. Reclaim, 
experimental diving ship, that a new world record for deep diving had been established 
in Norwegian waters. The dive was made from the Reclaim by Senior Commissioned 
Boatswain George Wookey, of Plymouth, who reached a depth of 600 feet in a helmeted 
flexible diving suit, receiving a breathing mixture of oxygen and helium supplied from 
the ship. The previous world record was established by Petty Officer Diver William 
Bollard, of the Royal Navy, who reached a depth of 535 feet in Loch Fyne on 28th August, 
1948. 

NavaL DiscipLinE Act.—The Report of the Select Committee appointed to consider 
the Naval Discipline Act was published on 6th December (Stationery Office, 25s.). The 
abolition of the death penalty for a wide range of naval offences, and reform of the 
Admiralty’s powers to review trials, are among the Commiitee’s recommendations. 
The Report includes a draft Parliamentary Bill. 
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MATERIEL 


AIRCRAFT DIRECTION FRIGATE.—H.M.S. Salisbury, the first of the new aircraft 
direction frigates, was commissioned on 22nd October at Plymouth. The Salisbury has 
an overall length of 340 feet and a beam of 4o feet. Her main armament will consist of 
two 4.5-inch guns with two smaller weapons. 


SUBMARINE RoRQUAL LAUNCHED.—The second of the post-war operational submarines 
of the new “ Porpoise”’ class, H.M.S. Rorqual, was launched at the Barrow-in-Furness 
shipyard of Vickers Armstrongs (Shipbuilders) Ltd. on 5th December. Her complement 
will include six officers and 65 ratings. 


H.M.S. VanGuarD.—On 28th November, the battleship Vanguard became flagship of 
the Flag Officer Commanding Reserve Fleet, Vice-Admiral R. G. Onslow, C.B., D.S.O. 
She now accommodates not only the Flag Officer and his staff but also the Senior Officer 
Reserve Fleet, Portsmouth, Captain A. G. Poe, D.S.C., R.N., and his staff. The use of 
the Vanguard as an accommodation ship keeps her in a high category of readiness ; it also 
results in an economy of manpower in the Reserve Fleet. The cruisers Cleopatra and Dido, 
which had been used as accommodation ships by the Flag Officer Commanding Reserve 
Fleet, and the cruiser Liverpool and radar training ship Boxer, which had been used to 
accommodate the Senior Officer Reserve Fleet, Portsmouth, and his staff, have ceased to be 
living ships. 

FLEET AIR ARM 


CEREMONIAL GuaARDS.—Naval air stations in the Home Air Command provided 
detachments for three public ceremonies in London in November. At the Lord Mayor’s 
Show on gth November, 54 ratings took part under the command of Lieutenant K. E. 
Varney, R.N., of the R.N. Air Station, Culdrose. At the Festival of Remembrance at the 
Albert Hall on roth November, 26 ratings under the command of Senior Commissioned 
Airman A. R. F. Daniels, R.N., of the R.N. Air Station, Lee-on-Solent, provided the Guard. 
The Cenotaph Guard on Remembrance Day, Sunday, 11th November, consisted of 
23 ratings under the command of Lieutenant-Commander P. R. Michell, R.N., Staff 
Gunnery Officer to the Flag Officer Air (Home). This was the first time that naval air 
stations had provided detachments for these ceremonies. ‘ 


H.M.S. Ark Roya.t.—tThe aircraft carrier Ark Royal, after refit, was recommissioned 
at Devonport on 1st November. A large part of the refit programme concerned the 
improvement of command facilities necessary for a task force Commander to control 
operations in a modern war in which such aircraft as the N.113 would play a major part. 
The operations room has been extensively modified, and new radar devices have been 
incorporated to increase ability to plot the position of enemy units. The angled deck has 
been extended over the port side forward, by the removal of two 4.5-inch gun turrets. 
The television diffusion system, installed as a ‘ private venture,’ has been improved, as 
have living conditions on board, particularly in the space formerly occupied by the 
machinery of the 4.5-inch gun turrets. ; 

Ny on CrasH BARRIER.—While H.M.S. Eagle was operating in the Mediterranean on 
25th November, a nylon crash barrier prevented a Sea Venom all-weather strike fighter 
aircraft from crashing over the side when it was found impossible to lower the aircraft’s 
arrester hook. This is believed to have been the first occasion on which a nylon barrier 
had been used to arrest a jet aircraft landing on an aircraft carrier. 


Women’s Royat NAvat SERVICE 


AGE Limit 


The lower age limit of entry into the W.R.N.S. has been reduced from 18 to 17} years. 
The consent of parents or guardians will, however, be required by all recruits wishing to 
enter the Service under the age of 18. In addition to widening the recruiting field, the new 
minimum age limit will shorten the gap between leaving school and entry into the Service. 








a a a a 
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RoyaL NAvAL RESERVE 
HALF-YEARLY PROMOTIONS 
The following promotions have been made to date 31st December, 1956 :— 
Commander to Captain.—R. J. N. Nicholas, R.D.; J. L. Dunkley, O.B.E., R.D. 


RoyaL NAVAL VOLUNTEER RESERVE 
HALF-YEARLY PROMOTIONS 
Executive Branch—Commander to Captain.—W. S. Dobson, V.R.D. 
Medical Branch—Surgeon Commander to Surgeon Captain.—G. L. Foss, O.B.E., V.R.D. 
Supply and Secretariat Branch—Commandeyr to Captain.—W. B. Burnett, V.R.D. 


RoyaL MARINES 

HALF-YEARLY Promotions.—The following promotions have been made to date 
31st December, 1956 :— 

Lieut.-Colonel to Colonel.—M. Price, D.S.O., O.B.E. 

Major to Lieut.-Colonel.—P. W. C. Hellings, D.S.C., M.C. 

3RD COMMANDO BrRIGADE.—Units of the 3rd Commando Brigade attacked Port Said 
from the sea on 6th November; 40 and 42 Commandos landed on the beaches from 
amphibious craft, and 45 Commando was lifted into the bridgehead in helicopters operated 
from the carriers Ocean and Theseus. The helicopter landing by 45 Commando was the 
first occasion that these aircraft had been used on this scale in the assault phase of 
operations. 

SouTtH AFRICAN MEMoRIAL.—The High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 
Dr. J. E. Holloway, unveiled a Memorial Tablet on 7th October to six officers of the South 
African Union Defence Force who were killed in action during seconded service with the 
Royal Marines in the 1939-45 War. This tablet has been placed in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Royal Marines Barracks, Eastney, Hants, and the chief subscribers were members of the 
South African Branch of the Royal Marines Association. 


CANADA ~° 
HALF-YEARLY PROMOTIONS 


The following have been announced by the Department of National Defence, 
Ottawa, to date 31st December, 1956 :— 


Executive Branch—Commander to Captain.—A. F. Peers, O.B.E., C.D.; V. Browne, 
C.D.; M. J. A. T. Jette, C.D.; R. W. Murdoch, C.D. 


Constructor Branch—Constructor Commander to Constructor Captain.—S. M. Davis. 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve) —Executive Branch—Commander to Acting Captain.— 
A. R. Webster; L. B. McIlhagga, C.D., A.D.C. 


AUSTRALIA 


New YEAR Honours.—tThe following was included in the New Year Honours 
List :— 


K.B.E.—Vice-Admiral Roy R. Dowling, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., First Naval Member 
and Chief of the Naval Staff, Royal Australian Navy. 


HALF-YEARLY PRromotions.—The following have been announced by the Common- 
wealth Naval Board to date 31st December, 1956 :-— 


Executive Branch—Commander to Captain—J. M. Ramsay, D.S.C.,(Acting Captain). 
Engineering Branch—Commander (E) to Captain (E).—L. N. Dine, (Acting Captain). 
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NEW ZEALAND 


HALF-YEARLY PromoTion.—The New Zealand Navy Board have announced the 
following promotion to date 31st December, 1956 :— 


Commander to Captain.—J. O’C. Ross. 


ORDER FOR FRIGATES.—New Zealand is to order immediately two 30-knot anti- 
submarine frigates of the ‘“‘ Whitby ” class for delivery in three years. They will replace 
two of six “‘ Loch ” class frigates and will cost about {NZ5,500,000. The Prime Minister 
Mr. Holland, stated in October that this was a further step in modernizing the Royal 
New Zealand Navy. British authorities had assured his Government that its naval! 
programme was in the form most helpful to the Commonwealth. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


First ADMIRAL.—The Pretoria Correspondent of The Times reported in October 
that the South African Naval Chief of Staff, Commodore H. H. Bierman, will be promoted 
to Rear-Admiral from 31st March, 1957, when the Naval Headquarters move from Pretoria 
to Simonstown, ready to take over that base at the beginning of April. He will be South 
Africa’s first admiral. 


FRIGATE TRANSFERRED.—H.M.S. Wrangler, an anti-submarine frigate, was trans- 
ferred to the South African Navy on 29th November at a ceremony at Cardiff, where the 
vessel had been undergoing refit. She was renamed the S.A.S. Vrystaat, under the com- 
mand of Captain M. R. Terry-Lloyd, S.A.N., and is the first of a number of ships which 
are being acquired by South Africa. 


INDIA 
FLaG OFFICER (FLOTILLAS) 


Rear-Admiral R. D. Katari, Indian Navy, on 2nd October, succeeded Rear-Admiral 
Sir St. John Tyrwhitt as Flag Officer (Flotillas) at Bombay—the first Indian officer to 
hold this post. With this change, all four commands of the Indian Navy, three ashore 
and one afloat, are held by Indian officers. 


CEYLON 
TRANSFER OF BASES 


In a written reply to a question in the House of Commons on 11th December, Lord 
John Hope, Under-Secretary, Commonwealth Relations, said: ‘‘ Following the agreement 
in principle announced after talks with Mr. Bandaranaike last July, it has been agreed that 
the United Kingdom Government will hand over the bases of Trincomalee and Katunayake 
to Ceylon in 1957, on a date to be agreed between the two Governments. Regarding the 
facilities required by the United Kingdom Government, discussions are proceeding as 
to the extent and duration of, and conditions for, the facilities required by the United 
Kingdom.” . 


In a statement on similar terms on the same day in the House of Representatives 
at Colombo, Mr. Bandaranaike said that the Ceylon Government was willing to give 
Britain “‘ certain facilities ’’ until a date was agreed on when all facilities would cease. 


FOREIGN 
BRAZIL 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER FROM BRITAIN 
It was announced by the Admiralty on 14th December that negotiations for the 
purchase of the aircraft carrier Vengeance by the Brazilian Government had been success- 
fully completed. The ship, after modernization, will be commissioned in the Brazilian 
Fleet in the name of N. Ae. L..Minas Gerais. The Vengeance, completed-in 1945, was 
on loan to the Royal Australian Navy from 1952 to 1955. 
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; GERMANY 
: VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH 

Two corvettes of the West Germany Navy, the Eider and Trave, paid an informal 
visit to Portsmouth from 30th November to 3rd December. These ships were engaged 
on a training cruise, during which they also visited Brest. Each vessel had on board a 


i complement of three officers and 40 ratings, with 20 officer cadets. This was the first 
visit to the United Kingdom of German warships since before the 1939-45 War. 


GREECE 
LoAN OF FLOATING Dock 


An Athens telegram on 21st November stated that the Admiralty had agreed to a 
Greek request that a 600-ton floating dock loaned after the war by the British Government 
to the Royal Hellenic Navy should remain in Greece for a further four years. The loan 
is free of charge. 


ITALY 
S.H.A.P.E. APPOINTMENT 


Rear-Admiral Ugo Ferruta (Italy) has been appointed to succeed Rear-Admiral 
Aldo Rossie (Italy) as Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel and Administration, at Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Powers in Europe, Paris. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


H.M. THE QUEEN 


The Queen visited the Corps of Royal Engineers at Brompton Barracks, Chatham, and 
Gordon Barracks, Gillingham, on 24th October. 


The Queen honoured the Army Council and the Army with Her presence at dinner 
in the Great Hall of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, on 27th November. 


Oreen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess 
Royal, and the Duchess of Kent were present at the Dedication of the Roll of Honour, 
1939-46, of Officers of the Armies of the Commonwealth at the Royal Military Academy, 
Sandhurst, on 23rd October. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, the Princess Margaret, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Princess Royal, and the Duchess of Kent were present at a Dinner given by 
the Army Council and the Army in the Great Hall of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, on 
27th November. 


Fhe Duchess of Gloucester, Colonel-in-Chief, The Northamptonshire Regiment, 
opened the new Territorial Army Centre at Corby on 25th November. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve the following appointments :— 


To BE AIDE-DE-Camp (GENERAL) TO THE QUEEN.—General Sir Charles F. Loewen, 
K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. (29th November, 1956), vice General Sir Cameron G. G. Nicholson, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., retired. 


To BE AIDES-DE-CAMP TO THE QuUEEN.—Brigadier H. M. Liardet, C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(22nd November, 1956), vice Brigadier H. J. B. Cracroft, D.S.O., tenure expired ; 
Brigadier B. D. Jones, C.B.E. (28th November, 1956), vice Brigadier C. Hunt, C.B.E., 
retired ; Brigadier F. L. Saunders, O.B.E. (13th December, 1956), vice Brigadier H. A. 
Potter, C.B.E., retired. 


To BE CoLONELS COMMANDANT.—Of the Royal Horse Artillery, General Sir Robert 
Mansergh, G.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., A.D.C. (1st January, 1957), vice Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles W. Allfrey, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired ; of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery, Major-General G. D. Fanshawe, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. (21st August, 1956), vice 
Lieut.-General Sir Maurice S. Chilton, K.B.E., C.B., deceased, and Lieut.-General Sir 
Edwin O. Herbert, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. (15th December, 1956), vice General Sir William 
D. Morgan, G.C.B., D.S.O., M.C., tenure expired; of the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Major-General R. Murphy, ©.B., C.B.E., M.B. (16th November, 1956), vice Major-General 
J. C. A. Dowse, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., M.B., tenure expired, and Major-General E. P. N. 
Creagh, C.B., M.B., M.R.C.P. (13th December, 1956), vice Major-General J. M. MacFie, 
C.B., C.B.E., M.C., M.B., tenure expired; of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, Major- 
General J. F. F. Oakeshott, C.B., C.B.E. (1st January, 1957), vice Major-General W. W. 
Richards, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., tenure expired; of The Military Provost Staff Corps, 
Major-General C. E. A. Firth, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. (1st October, 1956). 


To BE COLONELS OF REGIMENTS.—Of the 15th/19th The King’s Royal Hussars, 
Brigadier (Temporary Major-General) Sir William R. N. Hinde, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. (1st January, 1957), vice Captain (Honorary Brigadier) Sir Henry R. K. Floyd, 
Bart., C.B., C.B.E., tenure expired ; of The West Yorkshire Regiment (Prince of Wales’s 
Own), Brigadier G. H. Cree, C.B.E., D.S.O. (6th August, 1956), vice H. E. Field-Marshal 
Sir William J. Slim, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., D.S.O., M.C.; of The 
Northamptonshire Regiment, Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) J. Lingham, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
(12th October, 1956), vice Colonel (Honorary Brigadier) W. J. Jervois, M.C., resigned ; 
of The Royal Berkshire Regiment (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s), Brigadier D. W. B. T. 
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Hogg, C.B.E. (22nd November, 1956), vice General Sir Miles C. Dempsey, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
D.S.O., M.C., D.L., tenure expired; of the Royal Ulster Rifles, Brigadier I. H. Good, 
D.S.O. (31st March, 1957), vice General Sir James S. Steele, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C., LL.D., tenure expired. 

REPRESENTATIVE COLONELS COMMANDANT, 1957.—The following have been 
appointed :— 

Royal Armoured Corps (Cavalry Wing).—General Sir Richard L. McCreery, G.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., D.L. (R.T.R. Wing).—Field-Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein, K.G., G.C.B., D.S.O. Royal Tank Regiment.—Major-General N. W. Duncan, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery.—Major-General G. W. E. Heath, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—General Sir John Whiteley, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.C. 

Royal Corps of Signals.—Major-General W. A. Scott, C.B., C.B.E. 

Royal Army Service Corps.—Major-General Sir Cecil Smith, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 

Royal Army Medical Corps.—Major-General T. Young, C.B., O.B.E., M.D. 

Royal Army Ordnance Corps.—Major-General Sir Leslie Williams, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 

Corps of Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineevs.—General Sir Brian Robertson, 
Rart., G.C.B., G.B.E., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., D.S.O., M.C. 

Royal Army Dental Corps.—Major-General A. B. Austin, C.B., F.D.S.R.C.S. 





Honours AND AWARDS 
The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 


G.C.B.—General Sir Charles F. Loewen, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. ; General Sir 
Lashmer G. Whistler, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 

K.C.B.—Lieut.-General W. H. Stratton, C.B., C.V.O., C.B.E., D.S.O. 

C.B.—Major-General J. D’A Anderson, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General R. N. 
Anderson, C.B.E., D.S.O.; Major-General G. P. D. Blacker, C.B.E.; Major-General 
R. N. H.C. Bray, C.B.E., D.S.O. ; Major-General A. E. Campbell, 0.H.P., M.D., D.P.H. ; 
Major-General R. A. Bramwell Davis, D.S.O. ; Major-General J. R. C. Hamilton, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. ; Major-General W. G. Roe, C.B.E.; Major-General O. P. J. Rooney, C.B.E. ; 
Major-General R. Younger, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 

C.B. (Civil).—Brigadier J. A. Longmore, C.B.E., T.D., D.L. 

C.M.G.—Brigadier G. H. Baker, C.B., C.B.E., M.C. 

K.B.E.—Lieut.-General R. H. Bower, C.B., C.B.E.; Lieut.-General W. A. D. 
Drummond, C.B., C.B.E. 

Royal Red Cross, First Class.——Lieut.-Colonel Gertrude M. Luxton, A.R.R.C., 
Q.A.R.A.N.C. ; Major Muriel I. Newbury, Q.A.R.A.N.C. 


Army COUNCIL 


The Queen has been pleased by Letters Patent under the Great Seal bearing date the 
1st day of December, 1956, to appoint the following to be Her Majesty’s Army Council :— 


Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. J. H. Hare, O.B.E.—President. 

Brigadier F. H. R. Maclean, C.B.E.— Vice-President. 

Field-Marshal Sir Gerald W. R. Templer, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
General Sir Charles F. Loewen, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

General Sir Nevil C. D. Brownjohn, K.C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C. 
Lieut.-General Sir William P. Oliver, K.C.B., O.B.E. 

Lieut.-General Sir Richard A. Hull, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

E. W. Playfair, Esq., C.B. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY.—Brigadier G. Kellett, C.B.E., appointed Director-General 
of Artillery, Ministry of Supply, with the temporary rank of Major-General (1st January, 
1957): 

War OFFicre.—General Sir Nevil Brownjohn, K.C.B., C.M.G., O.B.E., M.C., appointed 
Quarter-Master-General to the Forces (1st December, 1956). 


Major-General W. G. Roe, C.B.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., appointed Director of Supplies and 
Transport (March, 1957). 
Brigadier R. K. Exham, C.B., C.B.E., M.C., appointed Director, Land/Air Warfare 


and Director for N.A.T.O. Standardization, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(March, 1957). 


Brigadier St. J. C. Hooley, C.B.E., appointed Inspector, Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps, with the temporary rank of Major-General (March, 1957). 


Major-General R. G. S. Hobbs, C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed Director, Royal 
Artillery (March, 1957). 
Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) L.H. Howard-Jones, C.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.Mech.E., 


appointed Inspector of the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, with the temporary 
rankof Major-General (March, 1957). 


Major-General H. H. C. Sudgen, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Engineer-in-Chief 
(April, 1957). 
UniTED Kincpom.—Brigadier (Temporary Major-General) R. W. Urquhart, D.S.O., 


appointed Commandant, Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst (26th November, 1956). 
Substituted for the notification in the November, 1956, JOURNAL. 


Major-General G. O. Crawford, C.B., C.B.E., appoit. ed Commandant, Mechanical 
Transport Organization, Chilwell, (March 1957). 


Major-General R. N. H. C. Bray, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C., 56th Infantry 
Division, T.A. (March, 1957). 

Major-General G. E. Butler, C.B.E., B.Sc.(Eng.), M.I.Mech.E., appointed 
Commandant, Base Workshop Group, R.E.M.E. (April, 1957). 


Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) G.C. Gordon Lennox, C.V.O., D.S.O., appointed 
G.O.C., 3rd Infantry Division, with the temporary rank of Major-General (April, 1957). 

Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) J. F. M. MacDonald, D.S.O., O.B.E., appointed 
Chief of Staff, Headquarters, Scottish Command, with the temporary rank of Major- 
General (April, 1957). 

Major-General R. W. Goodbody, C.B., D.S.O., appointed G.O.C.-in-C., Northern 
Command, with the temporary rank of Lieut.-General (May, 1957). 


Grermany.—Brigadier H. C. W. Eking, C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Chief Engineer, 
Headquarters, Northern Army Group, with the temporary rank of Major-General 
(15th September, 1956). 


Colonel (Temporary Brigadier) R. W. Craddock; C.B.E., D.S.O., appointed Major- 
General-in-Charge Administration, Headquarters, Northern Army Group/B.A.O.R., with 
the temporary rank of Major-General (February, 1957). 


PROMOTIONS 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to approve of the promotion to the honorary 
rank of General of H.R.H. The Princess Royal, C.I., G.C.V.O., G.B.E., R.R.C.,: T.D., 
D.C.L., LL.D. (23rd November, 1956). 


Field-Marshal.—General to be Field-Marshal :—Sir Gerald W. R. Templer, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., K.B.E., D.S.O. (27th November, 1956). 
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General.—Lieut.-General to be General :—Sir Francis W. Festing, K.C.B., K.B.E., 
D.S.O. (29th November, 1956). 


Lieut.-Genevals—Temporary Lieut.-Generals to be Lieut.-Generals:—C. F. C. 
Coleman, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E. (21st August, 1956) ; R. H. Bower, C.B., C.B.E. 
(29th November, 1956). 

Major-Generals.—Temporary Major-Generals or Brigadiers to be Major-Generals :— 
J. M. K Spurling, C.B.E., D.S.O. (21st August, 1956) ; T. B. L. Churchill, C.B.E., M.C. 
(4th September, 1956); F. W. S. Gordon-Hall, C.B.E. (29th September, 1956); R 
Moberly, O.B.E. (30th September, 1956) ; R. Deiacombe, C.B.E., D.S.O. (29th November, 
1959). 

Brigadiers or Colonels to be temporary Major-Generals :—E. W. Eking, C.B.E., 
D.S.O. (15th September, 1956); A. E. Brocklehurst, C.B., D.S.O. (1st October, 1956) ; 
D. A. Kendrew, C.B.E., D.S.O. (19th October, 1956); R. B. F. K. Goldsmith, C.B., 
C.B.E. (16th November, 1956); W. F. R. Turner, D.S.O. (27th November, 1956); G. 
Kellett, C.B.E. (1st January, 1957). 


RETIREMENTS 


The following General Officers have retired :—Major-General J. H. O. Wilsey, C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (15th December, 1956) ; Major-General T. Brodie, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
(1st January, 1957). 


BATTLE Honours 


The following is the first list of Battle Honours approved by The Queen for the 
1939-45 War. The Battle Honours selected to be borne on Colours and Appointments are 
shown in bold print. 


Tue Lire Guarps (Honours earned as the composite Household Cavalry Regiment).— 
“Mont Pincon,” ‘ Souleuvre,” ‘‘ Noireau Crossing,’’ ‘‘ Amiens, 1944,” “‘ Brussels,” 
“ Neerpelt,” ‘‘ Nederrijn,” ‘‘ Nijmegen,”’ “ Lingen,” ‘‘ Bentheim,’”’ ‘‘ North-West 
Europe, 1944-45,” “ Baghdad, 1941,” “‘ Iraq, 1941,” ‘ Palmyra,” “ Syria, 1941,” 
“El Alamein,” ‘‘ North Africa, 1942-43,” ‘‘ Arezzo,’’ ‘‘ Advance to Florence,” 
“ Gothic Line,” “‘ Italy, 1944.” 


Royat Horse Guarps (Honours earned as the composite Household Cavalry 
Regiment).—‘‘ Mont Pincon,” ‘ Souleuvre,” “‘ Noireau Crossing,” ‘’ Amiens, 1944,” 
“Brussels,” ‘‘ Neerpelt,” ‘ Nederrijn,” ‘‘ Nijmegen,” ‘‘ Lingen,” ‘ Bentheim,” 
“North-West Europe, 1944-45,” “ Baghdad, 1941,” “Iraq, 1941,” “ Palmyra,” 
“ Syria, 1941,” “ El Alamein,” “ North Africa, 1942-43,” “ Arezzo,” ‘“‘ Advance to 
Florence,” ‘‘ Gothic Line,”’ ** Italy, 1944.” 


3RD CARABINIERS (PRINCE OF WALES’s DRAGOON GuaARDs).—‘ Imphal,” “ Tamu 
Road,” “‘ Nunshigum,” ‘ Bishenpur,” ‘ Kanglatongbi,” ‘‘ Kennedy Peak,” 
** Shwebo,” “‘ Sagaing,” “‘ Mandalay,” “ Ava,” “‘ Irrawaddy,” ‘‘ Yenangyaung, 1945,” 
“‘ Burma, 1944-45.” 


1st THE RoyaL Dracoons.—* Nederrijn,” ‘‘ Veghel,” ‘ Rhine,” ‘“ North- 
West Europe, 1944-45,” “ Syria, 1941,” ‘‘ Msus,”’ ‘‘ Gazala,’’ “‘ Knightsbridge,” 
“‘ Defence of Alamein Line,” “‘ El Alamein,” ‘‘ El Agheila,” “‘ Advance on Tripoli, ee 
“‘ North Africa, 1941-43,” “ Sicily, 1943,” “ Italy, 1943.” 


THE Royat Scots Greys (2ND DraGoons).—“ Caen,” “ Hill 112,” “ Falaise,” 
“Venlo Pocket,”’ ‘“‘ Hochwald,” “‘ Aller,” “* Bremen,” ‘‘ North-West Europe, 1944-45,” 
** Merjayun,” ‘Syria, 1941,” ‘“‘ Alam El Halfa,” ‘‘ El Alamein,” “ El Agheila,” 
“* Nofilia,” ‘‘ Advance on Tripoli,” ‘“‘ North Africa, 1942-43,” “* Salerno,” “ Battipaglia,”’ 
“Volturno Crossing,” “ Italy, 1943.” 


Irish GuARDs.—" Pethus,” ‘“ Norway, 1940,” ‘“ Boulogne, 1940,” ‘ Cagny,’ 
** Mont Pincon,” ‘“ Neerpelt,” ‘“ Nijmegen,” ‘“‘ Aam,” “‘ Rhineland,” ‘ Hochwald, 
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“ Rhine,” “‘ Bentheim,” “* North-West Europe, 1944-45,” ‘‘ Medjez Plain,” “‘ Djebel 
Bou Aoukaz, 1943,” “North Africa, 1943,” ‘“‘ Anzio,” “ Aprilia,” ‘‘ Carroceto,” 
“ Italy, 1943-44.” 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’s REGIMENT (WEsT Rrp1inc).—“t Dunkirk, 1940,” 
“St. Valery-en-Caux,” “Tilly sur Seulles,” ‘‘Odon,” ‘ Fontenay Le Pesnil,” 
“* North-West Europe, 1940, ’44-45,” “‘ Banana Ridge,” ‘‘ Medjez Plain,” ‘‘ Gueriat el 
Atach Ridge,” “‘ Tunis,” “‘ Djebel Bou Aoukaz, 1943,” “‘ North Africa, 1943,” ** Anzio,” 
‘““Campoleone,” “‘ Rome,” ‘‘ Monte Ceco,” “Italy, 1943-45,” “‘ Sittang, 1942,” 
““ Paungde,” “‘ Kohima,” ‘** Chindits, 1944,” “‘ Burma, 1942-44.” 


¢ Lonpon ScottisH.— Primosole Bridge,” ‘“‘ Sicily, 1943,” ‘“‘ Teano,” ‘“‘ Monte 
Camino,” ‘“Calabritto,” ‘‘Garigliano Crossing,” ‘‘ Damiano,” ‘“ Anzio,” 
“ Carroceto,” ‘‘ Gothic Line,” ‘‘ Coriano,” ‘‘Croce,’’ ‘‘Senio Pocket,” “ Rimini 
Line,” “ Ceriano Ridge,” “* Valli di Commachio,” “ Argenta Gap,” “‘ Italy, 1943-45.” 


ARMY DINNER 


Her Majesty The Queen graciously consented to be present at a dinner given in her 
honour by the Army at the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, on 27th November. 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, the Princess Margaret, the Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Princess Royal, and the Duchess of Kent honoured the dinner with their 
presence; and also present were the Secretary of State for War, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and other members of the Army Council, the Minister of Defence, the First 
Sea Lord, the Secretary of State for Air, past Secretaries of State for War, and most of the 
Field-Marshals, Generals, and Lieut.-Generals in the Army. Each Regiment and Corps 
was represented by its Colonel, and the countries of the Commonwealth were represented 
by senior officers from their liaison staffs in London. 


Before the dinner, which was served in the Great Hall, the guests assembled in the 
State dining room and the Council chambers. From the State dining room to the Great 
Hall there was a Royal procession, passing through one of the wards and along the 
colonnade between ranks of pensioners in their scarlet coats. 


The arrival of The Queen at the Great Hall was heralded by a Royal Salute sounded - 


by the State trumpeters of the Household Cavalry. 


Along the colonnade and on the dining tables in the Great Hall were displayed the 
representative pieces of silver which all Corps and Regiments in the British Army were 
invited to send. 


The dinner was followed by only two speeches, one by the Secretary of State for War 
and a reply by The Queen. 


The band of the Royal Artillery played before and after dinner, and the band of the 
Scots Guards played during the meal. 


The dinner was prepared, cooked, and served by the N.A.A.F.I. 


BREVET PROMOTION TO LiIEUT.-COLONEL 


The names of 29 majors who have been promoted to the rank of brevet lieut.-colonel 
with effect from 1st July, 1956, were published on 9th November, in the Supplement of 
The London Gazette of 6th November, 1956. 


REGULAR ARMY RECRUITING 


The Regular Army recruiting statistics for November show that the total number 
of enlistments from civil life during the month were 2,457 men and 139 boys compared 
with 2,843 and 661 in September, and 3,067 and 224 in October. The figures for re- 
enlistments were 4 from Short Service (September, 10; October, 10) and 265 from 
National Service (September, 260 ; October, 261). 
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OFFICERS’ ROLL oF HONOUR 


A Roll of Honour of 19,781 officers of the Armies of the British Commonwealth and 
Empire, who fell between 1939 and 1946, was dedicated on 23rd October in the Royal 
Military Memorial Chapel, Sandhurst, in the presence of Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, who was accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess 
Royal, and the Duchess of Kent. 


The congregation included the Secretary of State for War, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and members of the Army Council, the High Commissioners or other 
representatives of the Dominions and the Colonies; representatives of every Corps and 
Regiment of the British Army, and a number of Corps and Regiments of the old Indian 
Army ; representatives of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, and of the Staff 
College and the staff and officer cadets of the Royal Military Academy. 


The service was conducted by Canon V. J. Pike, Chaplain-General to the Forces, 
the C.I.G.S. read the lesson, and buglers of the 1st Battalion, The Durham Light Infantry, 
sounded Last Post and Reveille. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRESENTATION OF CoLOURS.—New Colours were presented by Lord Middleton, Lord 
Lieutenant of the East Riding, on behalf of The Queen, to the 1st Battalion, The East 
Yorkshire Regiment, at Osnabruck in Germany on 30th November. 


DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL PANEL.—On 18th November, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury dedicated at Sandhurst a Memorial Panel to former Sandhurst cadets who 
have died in oversea campaigns since the 1939-45 War. 


VisIT OF MARSHAL jUIN.—Marshal Alphonse Juin, at the invitation of the C.I.G.S., 
paid a farewell visit to the British Army in the United Kingdom on 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
November, on the occasion of relinquishing command of Allied Forces Central Europe. 
His tour included visits to the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, where he took a 
ceremonial parade, and the School of Infantry establishments at Warminster and 
Netheravon. He was received by H.M. The Queen on 5th December. 


CANADA 


APPOINTMENTS.—Major-General E. L. M. Burns, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., was appointed 
Commander, Emergency International United Nations Force, early in November, 1956. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. A. Dextraze, D.S.O., O.B.E., has become Chief of Staff, Head- 
quarters, Quebec Command, with the acting rank of Colonel (December, 1956). 


CHANGE IN T1TLE.—The title “‘ The Royal Canadian Artillery ” of the artillery in both 
the Regular Army and the Militia, has been changed to ‘‘ The Royal Regiment of Canadian 
Artillery ”’. (The abbreviation “ R.C.A.”’ will be retained.) 


CHANGES IN STATUS OF HARBOUR DEFENCE MILITIA Units.—The East Coast Harbour 
Defence Battery and the 5th West Coast Harbour Defence Battery have disappeared as 
such, and, with the exception of the 15th Harbour Defence Troop at Halifax, the troops 
of each battery have been converted to infantry (1), or to other types of artillery (4), or 
have been disbanded (1). 


PRESENTATION OF CoLours.—H.E. the Governor General presented Queen’s and 
Regimental Colours to Le Regiment de Joliette (Militia) at Joliette, Quebec, on 
28th October, 1956. 


MiviTI1A TRAINING.—A total of 20,830 Militia men and women (950) attended camps 
in Canada in the Summer of 1956. This figure represented a small increase over that for 
1955 which was 25 per cent. greater than the 1954 attendance. 
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SOLDIER APPRENTICES.—As a result of a call during 1956 for 360 boys of 16 years of 
age to enrol in the Regular Army as soldier apprentices, no less than 486 were accepted 
for the three-year training programme. Three times that number of applications were 
received. 


SECOND Book OF REMEMBRANCE.—The Second Book of Remembrance which 
records the names of Canadian Service men and women who died during the official period 
of the Second World War (or later as a result of war service) is nearing completion. It 
will be displayed publicly in mid-Summer, 1957. Eventually, this Book of Remembrance 
will be placed in the new National Memorial Shrine to be erected at Nepean Point Peak 
in Ottawa; meanwhile, it will be kept in a suitable repository in the Memorial Chamber 
in the Peace Tower at Ottawa. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT SENT TO N.A.T.O. CouNnTRIEs.—Recent shipments sent to 
armies of N.A.T.O. countries have included howitzers, anti-aircraft guns, searchlights, 
Otter reconnaissance vehicles, and military trucks. 


AUSTRALIA 


APPOINTMENT.—Colonel C. A. E. Fraser, M.B.E., has been appointed Director of 
Military Training at Army Headquarters. 


QUEEN’s BANNER FOR DUNTROON.—Royal approval has been given for a new banner, 
to be known as “ The Queen Elizabeth II Banner for The Sovereign’s Company of the 
Corps of Staff Cadets, Royal Military College, Duntroon.’’ The Queen, who visited the 
Royal Military College, Duntroon, during her tour of Australia, has approved of the 
design for the banner, which is to be carried on ceremonial occasions and in a parade each 
year to mark its presentation to the champion company, to be known each year as “‘ The 
Sovereign’s Company.” 

INDIA 
New ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF 


On 24th November, it was announced in New Delhi that Lieut.-General 
K. S. Thimayya would succeed General Srinagesh as Chief of Army Staff on the latter’s 
retirement in May, 1957. : 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
H.M. THE QUEEN 

Arr AIDE-DE-CAmp.—Air Chief Marshal Sir George H. Mills, K.C.B., D.F.C., appointed 
Air Aide-de-Camp to The Queen (17th December, 1956). 

Honorary AIDE-DE-CamMp.—Group Officer (acting Air Commandant) M. H. Barnett, 
C.B.E., W.R.A.F., appointed Honorary Aide-de-Caimp to The Queen (6th September, 1956). 

HoNnoRARY NuRSING SISTER.—Air Commandant A. M. Williamson, R.R.C., Princess 
Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service, appointed Honorary Nursing Sister to The 
Queen (1st September, 1956). 


DucHEss OF GLOUCESTER’S VisIT TO W.R.A.F.—On 15th October, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, Air Chief Commandant of the W.R.A.F., paid a three-day visit to the 
W.R.A.F. units in Germany. 





NEw YEAR Honours 
The following were included in the New Year Honours List :— 
G.C.B.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Dermot A. Boyle, K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C. 


K.C.B.—Air Marshal H. L. Patch, C.B., C.B.E.; Air Marshal A. McKee, C.B., 
C.B.E., DS.O.,.DKC., Ace. 


C.B.—Air Vice-Marshal J. L. F. Fuller-Good, C.V.O., C.B.E.; Air Vice-Marshal 
M. L. Heath, O.B.E.; Air Vice-Marshal J. C. Neely, C.B.E., D.M., B.Ch., M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P., D.O.M.S., D.O. (Oxon), Q.H.S. ; Air Vice-Marshal G. L. Worthington, C.B.E. ; 
Air Commodore A. E. Clouston, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C. ; Air Commodore D. S. Radford, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C., A.D.C. ; Air Commodore A. M. Rodgers. 


G.B.E.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Francis J. Fogarty, K.C.B., K.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
A.D.C. 


K.B.E.—Air Marshal The Earl of Bandon, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. ; acting Air Marshal 
G. W. Tuttle, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Arr Ministry.—Acting Air Marshal G. W. Tuttle, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., appointed 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff (22nd October, 1956). 


FIGHTER ComMAND.—Air Commodore D. R. Evans, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., appointed 
Senior Air Staff Officer with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (1st January, 1957). 


Air Commodore J. D. Baker-Carr, C.B.E., A.F.C., appointed Senior Technical 
Officer with the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal (17th October, 1956). 


TRAINING COMMAND.—Acting Air Vice-Marshal R. Faville, C.B.E., appointed Air 
Officer Commanding No. 22 Group (15th January, 1957). 


StarF CoLLtEGE.—Air Commodore S. C. Elworthy, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.V.O., D.F.C., 
A.F.C., appointed Commandant (1st January, 1957). 


MippLE East Air Forcre.—Air Vice-Marshal (acting Air Marshal) H. L. Patch, 
C.B., C.B.E., appointed Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Air Force (24th September, 
1956). 

PROMOTIONS 

Air Vice-Marshals (acting Aiy Marshals) to be Aiy Marshals.—H. L. Patch, C.B., 
C.B.E.; Sir John Whitley, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C.; A. McKee, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; The Earl of Bandon, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.0O.; R. G. Hart, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.C., M.I.E.E., A.R.C.S. (1st January, 1957). 
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Air Commodores (acting Air Vice-Marshals) to be Air Vice-Marshals.—A. A. Adams, 
D.F.C.; J. F. Hobler, C.B.E.; J. D. Baker-Carr, C.B.E., A.F.C. (1st January, 1957). 


Air Commodore to be acting Air Vice-Marshal.—G. A. Walker, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.F.C., A.F.C., A.D.C. (3rd October, 1956). 


Group Captains to be Air Commodores.—]. M. Warfield, C.B.E.; J. N. H. Whitworth, 
D.S.O., D.F.C.; W. P. Sutcliffe, D.F.C.; P. L. Donkin, C.B.E., D.S.O.; G. C. Eveleigh, 
O.B.E., A.D.C.; C. T. Weir, D.F.C.; A. T. Monks, A.M.I.E.E.; H. E. Dicken, O.B.E. ; 
N. C. S. Rutter, C.B.E., M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S.; T. C. MacDonald, A.F.C., M.D., 
Ch.B., D.P.H.; W.I.G. Kerby, C.B.E. (1st January, 1957). 


Group Officer to be Air Commandant, W.R.A.F.—M. H. Barnett, C.B.E., A.D.C. 
(1st January, 1957). 

Wing Commanders to be Group Captains. General Duties Branch.—J. D. E. Hughes, 
D.F.C.; W. Bradshaw, O.B.E., D.F.C.; D. Peveler, D.S.O., D.F.C.; L. E. Botting, 
D.F.C.; W. L. Jones, D.F.C.; A. E. Lowe, M.B.E., D.F.C.; J. S. Kennedy, D.F.C. ; 
G. M. Robinson, D.F.C.; R. D. Elliott, O.B.E., D.F.C.; P. P. W. Sands, M.B.E., D.F.C. ; 
B. Barthold, O.B.E.; P. H. Baldwin, O.B.E.; G. W. Petre, D.F.C., A.F.C.; D. R. S. 
Bevan-John, O.B.E.; J. H. Iremonger, D.F.C.; S. P. Coulson, D.S.O., D.F.C. ; W. Pitt- 
Brown, D.F.C., A.F.C.; P. H. Cribb, D.S.O., D.F.C.; S. B. Grant, D.F.C.; E. A. 
Johnston, O.B.E.; H. J. Cundall, D.S.O., D.F.C., A.F.C.; Jj. A. Holmes, D.F.C. ; 
L. MacD. Hodges, D.S.O., O.B.E., D.F.C.; D. C. Stapleton, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. 
(1st January, 1957). 

Technical Branch—A. D. Jackson, B.Sc.; A. K. Hunter, O.B.E., B.Sc. (Eng.), 
A.M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., D.C.Ae.; G. L. O’Hanlon, M.B.E., A.F.R.Ae.S.; L. H. 
Greenman; E. A. Harrop, O.B.E., A.F.R.Ae.S.; W. D. G. Watkins, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
D.F.M.; J. N. C. Law, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., A.F.R.Ae.S. ; V.C. Otter, O.B.E., A.F.R.Ae:S. ; 
L. Kelly, O.B.E., B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., A.F.R.Ae.S., D.C.Ae. (1st January, 1957). 


Equipment Branch.—M. C. R. White; D. G. Scott, O.B.E.; I. G. S. Hemming, 
O.B.E.; D. H. M. Graham, O.B.E. (1st January, 1957). 


Secretarial Branch—W. G. Thorn, A.C.A.; F. H. Shutt, A.S.A.A.; C. A. Ball; 


J. F. Roberts, O.B.E., A.C.A. (1st January, 1957). 


Medical Branch.—H. L. Willcox, M.B., Ch.B.; P. A. Cooper, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
D. T. M. & H.; G. H. Stuart, M.D., B.S., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H.; P. A. Lee, M.B., 
Ch.B., D.P.H. ; A.S. Amsden, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; J. R. R. Jenkins, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; 
H. P. R. Smith, A.F.C., M.A., M.B., B.Ch., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; A. R. C. Young, O.B.E.; 
M.R.CS., L.R.C.P., D.M.R.D.; R. C. Jackson, M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. (E.), L.R.C.P. 
(1st. January, 1957). 

Dental Branch.—F. B. Sumerling, O.B.E., B.A., B.Dent.Sc. (1st January, 1957). 

Education Branch.—P. H. Legg, O.B.E., B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S. (1st January, 1957). 


Provost Branch.—W. G. Parry, O.B.E. (1st January, 1957). 


RETIREMENT 


Air Marshal Sir Owen Jones, K.B.E., C.B., AsF.C., B.A., D.I.C., M.I.Mech.E., 
F.R.Ae.S., is placed on the retired list (31st October, 1956). 


MISCELLANEOUS 
AWARD OF SQUADRON STANDARD.—The Queen has been pleased to approve the 
award of the The Standard to No. 501 (County of Gloucester) Squadron, No. 607 (County 


of Durham) Squadron and, No. 608 (North Riding of Yorkshire) Squadron, Royal 
Auxiliary Air Force. 


R.A.F. ACCIDENT RATE DEtREASING.—Air Marshal G. W. Tuttle, Deputy Chief 
of the Air Staff, said in London on 15th November that it was quite incredible to see 
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the way in which the accident rate in the Royal Air Force kept decreasing, in spite of the 
increasing complexity of aircraft. This year, for the first time, while the accident rate 
was decreasing in general, air crew errors were fewer than technical faults. 


ANTARCTIC DETACHMENT.—Commanded by Squadron Leader J. Lewis, the R.A.F. 
detachment which sailed with the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic expedition in the 
M.S. Magga Dan is again operating an Auster and an Otter in support of the main party. 
During the detachment the first flight by an R.A.F. aircraft over the South Pole is expected 
to be made by Squadron Leader Lewis. 

GORDON SHEPHARD Essay, PRIZE WINNERS, 1956.—Winners in the 1956 Gordon 
Shephard Memorial Prize Essay Competition, held annually in the Royal Air Force and 
open to all serving members, were: 1st, Group Captain W. Carter, D.F.C.; 2nd, Wing 
Commander P. de L. Le Cheminant, D.F.C.; 3rd, Flight Lieutenant D. H. Hofford ; 
4th, Wing Commander C. M. Clementi, O.B.E. 

The subject for the 1957 Gordon Shephard Memorial Prize Essay Competition is as 
follows: ‘‘ Since 1945, political developments in the Near East and Asia have materially 
affected the strategic dispositions which have in the past enabled us to safeguard the 
Commonwealth sea and air communications between the Middle and Far East and Europe. 
Discuss the problems which have now arisen, and suggest measures we should adopt to 
enable us to safeguard these vital communications.” 


The prizes offered for this competition, subject to the requisite standard being 
reached, are as follows: 1st prize, 50 guineas; 2nd prize, 30 guineas; 3rd prize, 20 
guineas. A fourth prize of 10 guineas will be awarded if the standard of entry warrants it. 


FOREIGN 
FRANCE 


OFFICER RECRUITING.—The French Air Force Aircrew Selection Centre finds that 
the only class of young man it has difficulty in recruiting is the permanent officer for the 
Ecole de l’Air (the French Air Force, Cranwell). This is largely due to parental objections 
to a flying career. 

FOKMATION OF THE LIGHT AIRCRAFT COMMAND.—With effect from 15th October, 
1956, a new Command has been established in the French Air Force. This Command is 
the Light Aircraft Command. It has its H.Q. in Paris and comes under the Secretary of 
State for Air through the Chief of the Air Staff. The Command is under the orders of an 
Air Force general, who is responsible to the C.A.S. for the organization of light aircraft 
units, their tactical employment, and the training of personnel. 


The experiences of North Africa have been largely responsible for the formation of 
this Command. North African operations require the use of large numbers of light 
aircraft and helicopters. For some time there has been a certain amount of disagreement 
between the French Navy and the French Air Force as to who should possess and operate 
these light aircraft. The matter has now been resolved by the formation of the new 
Command under Air Force control. 


EcoLE POLYTECHNIQUE.—The regulations governing the Ecole Polytechnique have 
recently been overhauled in order to encourage more young men to enter the armed forces 
on leaving the school. 


The Ecole Polytechnique is a military establishment supported by Defence Budget 
funds. Of recent years there has been a tendency for graduates of the Ecole not to enter 
the armed forces. A polytechnician can easily obtain a well paid job in civil life with 
better prospects than the Services can offer. 


The new regulations open up a great many more national technical schools to armed 
forces candidates. Previously only a few schools were open to students wishing to enter 
the armed forces. Now, as previously, a student must guarantee six years as an officer, 
but has a wider choice of post-graduate studies which he may take during the early years 
of his service. 
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GERMANY 


GERMAN AIR FoRCE NOT READY BEFORE 1959.—The West German Air Force will 
not be ready for action before 1959, according to members of the Bundestag’s equipment 
sub-committee. Lieut.-General Kammhuber, head of the air department in the Ministry 
of Defence, told the sub-committee on 9th November that attention would first be given 
to air defence and that a contribution to N.A.T.O’s technical air strength would be made 
only in the second stage of the development of the Luftwaffe. 


FORMATION OF THE First OPERATIONAL UNIT.—The first operational unit of the new 
West German Air Force was formed at Furstenfeldbriick during November, 1956. On 
13th November, the United States Air Force handed over the first 20 F84E aircraft 
(Thunder Streaks) to the W.G.A.F. The ground attack squadrons of the W.G.A.F. will 


be equipped with the Thunder Streak. Furstenfeldbriick is the main jet training base 
of the W.G.A.F. 


HOLLAND 


New CHIEF OF THE AIR STAFF.—On 31st October, 1956, Lieut.-General A. Baretta 
handed over his appointment as Chief of Air Staff to Major-General H. Schaper, who has 
been promoted Lieut.-General. General Baretta has retired. 


HUNTER T-7S FOR HOLLAND.—The Royal Netherlands Air Force has become the 
first overseas authority to order the new Hawker Hunter T-7 two-seat trainer aircraft. 
It is buying 10, with 10 more expected to follow, at a cost of around {2,000,000, bringing 
total export orders for all versions of tiie Hunter to £126,000,000. 


ITALY 


Frat G.g1.—Since its successful first flight on 9th August, the Fiat G.g1 light fighter 
has made good progress. The G.g1 was the winning design in the N.A.T.O. light tactical 
fighter design competition held two years ago. In outline there is a marked similarity to 
the F86K Sabre, which Fiat have been building under licence for some time. 


CuNFER-AMBROSINI SaGITTARIO II.—According to Italian newspaper reports, the 
Cunfer-Ambrosini Sagittario II broke the sound barrier on 4th December, 1956. The flight 
was made from Pratica de More base, with Major Franchini at the controls. The pilot 


first took the aircraft up to 45,000 feet and then reached Mach 1.1 in a shallow dive. 
Certification tests are continuing. 


UNITED STATES 


Voopoos FOR STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND.—Strategic Air Command’s 27th Strategic 
Fighter Wing was scheduled to begin conversion from the Thunder Streak (F84F) to the 
Voodoo (FrorA) at the end of 1956. The FrorA Voodoo, produced by McDonnel 
Aircraft Corporation, is a long-range fighter capable of in-flight refuelling and of carrying a 
variety of weapons. 

RB-66s in Europe.—tThe first RB-66 reconnaissance aircraft to be assigned to the 
United States Air Forces in Europe have been delivered to the 42nd Tactical Recon- 


naissance Squadron based in Germany. The RB-66 is a reconnaissance version of the 
Douglas B-66 twin-jet light bomber. 


SELF OFFENCE.—A Grumman Fri1F-1 Tiger has been destroyed after being struck 
by 20 mm. solid cannon shells fired by its own tour guns. U.S. Navy reports on the 
accident state that during gun-firing trials off Long Island the aircraft was put into a 
shallow dive at 880 m.p.h. The pilot fired two four-second bursts one after the other. 
Immediately after the second burst, his windscreen was shattered by what he thought 
was a bird. It was one of his own shells. Two others hit the nose and engine respectively, 
and the pilot was seriously injured in making a forced landing near his base. 
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X-2 REACHED 2,200 M.P.H.—The United States Air Force experimental rocket plane 
X-2 probably reached a record speed of 2,200 m.p.h. before it crashed in California on 7th 
September. The Air Force Secretary, Mr. Donald Quarles, said on 16th October that 
Captain Milburn Apt, the pilot of the X-z2, ‘‘ was flying faster than any other human 
being has ever been known to fly ”’ shortly before his death. 


B-52s Lone Fiicut.—Eight B-52 eight-jet bombers of the United States Air Force 
made simulated nuclear bomb drops on non-stop flights of up to 17,000 miles round the 
North Pole during November. One stayed in the air for 324 hours, and all were refuelled 
in the air several times. They reached speeds of nearly 700 m.p.h. The Air Force has 
more than 500 of this type of bomber. 


BaLLoon HEIGHT REcorD.—A United States Navy balloon set up a new manned- 
balloon altitude record on 8th November, reaching a height of over 73,000 feet shortly 
before 4 p.m. G.M.T. It beat the 72,395 feet record that had stood for 21 years. 
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The Agincourt War. By Lieut.-Colonel Alfred H. Burne, D.S.O., F.R.Hist.S. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode.) 35s. 


It was inevitable, and very much to his readers’ benefit, that Colonel Burne should 
follow his The Crécy War with the present volume. For the two together constitute an 
exceptionally vivid and lucid history of that attempt on the part of a succession of English 
Sovereigns to establish their right to the throne of France, which goes by the name of 
the Hundred Years’ War. 


Legal pundits will argue till doomsday as to the rights and wrongs of this pretension, 
but no possible doubt as to its validity ever entered the capable but single-track mind of 
Henry V. Indeed, he was the victim of an idée fixe whose hope of realization was a 
good couple of hundred years too late. For what might have been possible in the days 
of Richard the Lionheart was no longer feasible in the days of Harry of Monmouth. The 
English—with occasional help from their Burgundian allies—could, and did, inflict 
overwhelming defeat on their Gallic opponents time and time again. For Agincourt was 
followed by Valmont, the relief of Harfleur, the reduction of Rouen, and—subsequent to 
Henry’s death—by Cravant, Verneuil (‘‘a second Agincourt”’), and the extraordinary 
encounter known as the Battle of the Herrings. But while the French could be trounced 
in the field, the English were never strong enough to occupy, dominate, and govern the 
land they claimed as their own. 


Then, in the latter stages of the struggle, there arrived on the scene another 
individual with an idée fixe in the person of the Maid. For Joan of Arc was imbued with 
a conviction no less infrangible than Henry’s—that she had been divinely appointed to 
ensure that the fainéant Dauphin should be anointed with the holy oils and duly crowned 
in Rheims Cathedral ; a mission which involved the prior defeat of the English. Before 
her advent on the scene, as Dunois himself confessed, ‘‘ two hundred Englishmen would 
put to flight eight hundred or a thousand Frenchmen.” It was a very different 
story after the Maid’s showing at the relief of Orléans; and even her condemnation to 
the stake—‘‘ worse than a crime, a blunder ’’~—could not diminish the momentum to 
French arms of which she had been the inspiration. (The offer of the merchant-prince, 
Jacques Coeur, to contribute 200,000 crowns to a Treasury which had been reduced to 
four broad pieces, has been overlooked by Colonel Burne, but it unquestionably played 
its part in terminating a struggle of which Chaucer had seen thé beginning and Villon 
witnessed the end.) 


The politics of this vexed and difficult period are about as tangled as those of the 
subsequent Wars of the Roses—of which the Hundred Years’ War was largely the prelude 
and the occasion. But Colonel Burne guides us through them with confidence and 
exceptional clarity. On the military side of his story he is, of course, impeccable; and 
it would be as foolhardy as impertinent to question conclusions which are patently the 
outcome of deep thought, the most painstaking research, a thorough survey of the 
territory involved, and the author’s own wide professional experience in arms. 


To anyone who enjoyed The Crécy War this work will appeal irresistibly, and the 
pair together should be on the shelves of everyone with an interest in one of the most 
stirring chapters in the Country’s long and variegated history. 


The Arab-Israeli War, 1948. By Edgar O’Ballance. (Faber and Faber.) 25s. 


This is an account of the various incidents, skirmishes, and campaigns, mostly brief 
but bloody, which go to make up what has become known as the Arab-Israeli War of 
1948. It is, to quote the author, written primarily for the military student. The military 
student who expects to find a detailed account of all the engagements with maps to 
illustrate the tactics and terrain involved may well be disappointed, especially as regards 
the maps which are not so much ‘ sketch’ as ‘ sketchy.’ 
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Having delivered this criticism one may fully and frankly agree with the publishers’ 
statement on the dust cover that it is ‘a factual, non-partisan account, written from 
the point of view of a military commentator, of the entire campaign.”’ It provides, indeed, 
an account which should appeal to a far wider ‘ audience’ than military students, since 
it furnishes a backcloth to the stage on which the present tragedy of the Middle East 
is being acted, and without which a full understanding of events, recent and present, 
cannot be grasped. 


The author divides the war neatly into phases. His first phase opens with the 
passing of the resolution for the partition of Palestine by the United Nations on 29th 
November, 1947 This gave the signal for both Jews and Arabs to cease terrorist 
activities against the mandatory power, Britain, and substitute for it the more serious 
business of fighting each other. This phase lasted until 14th May, 1948, when the British 
mandate ended and the State of Israel came into being. Within a matter of hours the 
Regular forces of the neighbouring Arab States were on the march against the hated 
infant State hoping for easy victory. In the van was King Abdullah’s Arab Legion, 
trained and led by British officers under Glubb Pasha. In the four weeks’ fighting which 
followed before the first truce the Israeli irregular forces, driven mainly on the defensive, 
confounded their critics and gained confidence in themselves. Examining this phase 
the author lays stress on the use by Israel of infantry mounted in jeeps, the lack of 
co-operation between the Arab commanders, and the driving force of Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion in welding together Israel’s ‘ private armies’ into a disciplined national 
defence force. 


After a brief truce there followed the ‘‘ Ten Days’ Offensive ” in which the newly- 
found Israeli Army, now with armour and aircraft at its disposal, ‘“‘ drove at the 
invaders everywhere, forcing them back in many places.” With this offensive the war 
was virtually won. Then came a second and uneasy truce, marked by the murder of 
Count Bernadotte, the United Nations mediator—an episode which does no credit to 
Israel—followed by three separate offensives against the Arab forces in all of which 
Israel had outstanding success. On 24th February, 1949, the first of the armistices, 
that between Israel and Egypt, was signed. 


In his final chapter, entitled ‘‘ Thoughts and Reflections ’’, the author poses two 
questions. Will an expanding Israel be content to allow herself to be slowly strangled 
economically, or will she be provoked into making a lightning campaign against one or 
other of the Arab countries that oppress her most ? Will the British withdrawal from 
the Suez Canal Zone increase the chances of a new flare-up ? Today the world knows 
the answers to both these questions. 


To most observers the Middle East picture is a confused pattern ; this book helps 
to high-light the essential features, and to refresh our memories of events which only 
too soon fade with the fleeting passage of crowded years. 


Atomic Weapons and East-West Relations. By P. M. S. Blackett. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 8s. 6d. 


This little book is based on three Lee Knowles lectures given in the Spring of 1956 
by the author, a distinguished physicist who, educated for the Navy, left the Service 
after the 1914-18 War and went up to Cambridge. 


In his first chapter the author outlines the problems facing military planning today, 
comments on the theory of the ‘ graduated deterrent ’ versus ‘ massive retaliation,’ and 
on the mistaken reduction of conventional forces. ‘“‘ If it is in fact true, as most current 
opinion holds,” he writes, ‘‘ that strategic air power has abolished global war, then an 
urgent problem for the “West is how little effort must be put into it to keep global war 
abolished.” He considers that the reluctance of small, normally friendly States to grant 
the West facilities for air bases is due to fear of atomic retaliation in the event of global 
war. The second chapter describes the atomic arms race from 1945 to 1955 in all its 
vicissitudes. 
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The final chapter gives a brief survey of the decade of atomic bombs and suggests 
three closely related ‘‘ practical decisions ’’ which should be taken now. The first is that 
as limited wars are now the major military problem the correct use of our existing military 
strength recuires reconsideration. He adds that, ‘‘ A main concern of the great Powers 
must be to prevent such wars from starting and if they do start, to prevent them from 
spreading.”” The second is what types of weapons to make; the third is the question 
of international control of atomic weapons and disarmament. 


Brassey’s Annual. The Armed Forces Year-Book. 1956. Edited by Rear-Admiral 
H. G. Thursfield. (Clowes.) 63s. 


Brassey's Annual is now in its 67th year of publication. Its 29 chapters contain a 
wealth of information on a variety of subjects connected with the Services. Some 
chapters are concerned with one Service only; others with all three. The N.A.T.O. 
aspect is-interwoven into several of them. The subjects of the chapters fall into three 
main categories, namely, strategical (which includes political, though not in the narrow 
party sense), personnel, and matériel. Space, however, does not permit a detailed review 
of every chapter, nor even of mention of all of them. 


As has frequently happened in recent years, the march of events in the Middle 
East: has outstripped the possibility of any detailed commenc on this latest threat to 
peace; even the last-minute postscript, written in August, to Mr. Jules Menken’s 
analysis (Chapter XIII) is still far behind, and what the state of affairs will be by the 
time this review appears in print is anybody’s guess. 

Colonel Wyndham’s survey of the European scene (Chapter II), which, as he says, 
more properly embraces other parts of the world as well, is largely taken up with how 
N.A.T.O. fits into the picture. The control of the armed forces is discussed by Admiral 
Hughes-Hallett (Chapter III) and this also forms part of Dr. Brodie’s strategy v. tactics 
in a nuclear age (Chapter XIV). 

There are two new and welcome contributors this year from America, Dr. Sokol 
of Stanford University, California, and Major Pizer of the United States Army. The 
former writes on sea power and Russia (Chapter VII), the latter describes in Chapter X 
the new breed of staff officer who is required in the international organizations of 
S.H.A.P.E. and N.A.T.O. The present British defence organization, which originated 
in the old Committee of Imperial Defence of 1904, is surveyed by General Hollis, who 
was closely connected with such matters for many years. 


Of the chapters relating primarily to personnel there are Admiral Thursfield’s 
“‘ integration ’’ of the Services (Chapter I). He quotes two examples in the past of the 
good co-operation between the naval and military commanders in overseas campaigns, 
but he evidently does not see altogether eye to eye with two fairly recent lecturers at 
the Royal United Service Institution, whose views on the all-round adaptability of 
senior officers of whatever Service are unlikely to meet with universal approval. Admiral 
Mansergh discourses on the Services as a career (Chapter XVIII), and in Chapter XVII 
Admiral Hughes-Hallett fills in the then undecided gaps in an article in the 1955 Brassey 
by explaining the sequence of the arguments which led to the full adoption of the new 
officer structure of the Royal Navy. Captain Hoare, in Chapter VIII, contributes some 
questions on the naval recruit of today—they are chiefly those on what may be called 
youth-management. Brigadier Barclay’s survey of National Service is mainly concerned 
with army problems, though the same apply equally to the other two Services. 


Developments in aircraft matériel and production are described by Group Captain 
Williamson in Chapters XXII and XXVIII, and the special requirements of. jet bomber 
flying by Group Captain Hodges in Chapter XXI. The progress in naval engineering is 
sketched by Commander Stanger in Chapter XXIII. 

There are the usual surveys of the Services and the discussions in Parliament affecting 
them. The Reference Section at the end of the book completes a very interesting series 
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of articles, all of which are excellent value in their respective spheres. A good index is 
provided and the clear illustrations are well chosen. 


Clash by Night: A Commando Chronicle. By Brigadier D. Mills-Roberts, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. (William Kimber.) 18s. 


The commandos may be regarded as combining in up-to-date fashion the roles of 
light infantry and ‘ storm troops.’ Here is an exciting tale of these units in action by 
night and day, told by one of their leaders, a young solicitor who came to the commandos 
by way of the Irish Guards and proved himself an expert practitioner of this form of 
warfare. He provides not only the thrills but, what is of more importance, an authentic 
account of cperations well and entertainingly written which can be read with profit by 
young officers. 


First, Dieppe. Many versions of the raid have been published, but this description 
of the achievement of No. 4 Commando in disposing of the German heavy battery at 
Varengeville may be accepted in all its details. For the rest, the author’s note on the 
purpose and result of the whole operation is short and discreet. Next we see that a 
commando can pull its weight and more than its weight in other than combined operations. 
The scene shifts to the First Army front in Tunis, where on the plain of Goubellat, No. 6 
Commando fights hard and successfully against greatly superior German forces. 


“The author lands in France on D-Day in command of No. 6 Commando. Lovat’s 
commando brigade follows up the 6th Airborne Division, and together they hold secure 
the left flank of the Allied bridgehead beyond the river Orne. The commando brigade, 
to which the author succeeds when Lovat is wounded, lost about half its officers and 
nearly a third of other ranks during the 83 days of close and desperate action which are 
so graphically described. 


After an interval for reinforcement and training in England come winter operations 
on the river Maas. Then the peculiar talents of the commandos are needed for a succession 
of assault river-crossings: the Rhine, the Weser, the Aller, and the Elbe. So we follow 
the final advance, stoutly and desperately disputed by the enemy who are out-fought— 
and often outwitted—by the commandos. In this series of actions it is of interest to 
note how the enterprise and mobility of the brigade are exploited by the co-operation 
of the other arms, tanks, artillery, and infantry. 


Throughout the chronicle the author gives full credit to the soldierly qualities and 
devotion to duty of all ranks under his command. They came from many regiments of 
the Army and from the Royal Marines, representing the pick of our fighting men. And 
how much they owed to their training! ‘“‘ Competence saves casualties ’’ we are told ; 
also that the training of a brigade is never complete. It is, of course, this striving for 
perfection which spells success in war. 


History of the Second World War—Grand Strategy, Volume VI. By John 
Ehrman. (H.M.S.O.) 30s. 


This volume is the complement to that which was reviewed in this JOURNAL in 
November last. Beginning in October, 1944, it covers events in Europe up to May and 
in the Far East up to August, 1945. For convenience, it has been divided into two 
parts each devoted to one of these main theatres. 


The narratives of the operations in each are accurately condensed and well presented, 
but it is the larger issues that are of absorbing interest, since we can now judge the 
importance of many of the decisions then taken. 


In Europe, at the start of the period, it was apparent that Germany could not be 
forced into surrender by the end of the year and her ultimate defeat in 1945 was dependent 
on the skill of the Allied commanders in Italy and N.W. Europe. After such high 
initial hopes, the year thus closed with a sense of frustration on all fronts and with the 
knowledge that China as a combatant was being eliminated. As the war, however, 
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drew to an end the Allied governments became increasingly conscious of the politica 
issues which might affect the establishment of a permanent peace. The impact on the 
enemy of the formula for ‘ unconditional surrender’ and the results of the strategic 
bomber offensive against Germany are discussed inconclusively, and it is apparent that 
any real summing up on the latter must await a more detailed study. 


Prior to the defeat of Germany, two main conferences were held. The first at Malta, 
early in February, 1945, where the Combined Chiefs of Staff met on the way to attend 
the second and major conference at Yalta. At the former, discussion centred on the 
divergent views which had arisen between Generals Montgomery and Eisenhower, on the 
conduct of the campaign in N.W. Europe and of the system of command there. Both sides 
were angry and the dispute was acrimonious as the Americans were weary of the British 
efforts to force on the Supreme Commander plans which neither he nor they approved of. 
Still, they reached agreement on the future plans for the campaigns in Europe and passed 
on to Yalta, attended by Marshal Stalin and a strong Russian delegation, to meet an 
almost complete deadlock. The decisions taken at this conference have attracted world- 
wide attention, but it was obvious to all who took part that such tentative agreements 
as were reached were entirely dependent on the good will of all concerned, and as we 
know now this was lacking. These proceedings and those which followed show the 
gradual decline of British influence, which was almost terminated by the death of 
President Roosevelt on 12th April. For some weeks prior to this American policy 
had-been formulated by General Marshall, whose views often ran counter to those held 
by our own Prime Minister, and many of the post-war problems that now confront us 
stem from the decisions then made by him or by General Eisenhower with his support. 


The chapters devoted to the Far East are by comparison of lesser importance. The 
Americans held a peculiar position in the Pacific and looked upon the campaign they 
were waging there as their own private war which, even at the end, brooked little 
interference from their Allies. 


Whereas to the British Burma was a main theatre of operations, the Americans 
had little interest in it except as a base from which they could support Chiang Kai-shek’s 
already disheartened forces, and we see how the gradual withdrawal of their forces 
affected the fighting on the main front. So, left to finish this campaign almost unaided, 
the British and Indian forces in one well-directed campaign recovered Rangoon in May, 
1945, and destroyed the Japanese armies in Burma. 


Thereafter participation by British forces, in the remaining campaigns in the theatre, 
was not an essential, and though the various discussions which took place to achieve 
this end are of interest, the plans decided upon were never in fact put into effect. Only 
the British Pacific Fleet with its fleet train was engaged, whilst the Australian forces 
took Borneo. The Americans were apparently always fearful of the results that might 
accrue from an assault landing on the Japanese mainland, and it was they who not only 
bribed Russia to enter the war on the 9th August, in exchange for Sakhalin, Port Arthur, 
and the Kuriles, but for the same reason took the decision to drop the two atomic 
bombs. 


If at times the style is rather verbose, the story is very well told and this book 
should be read by all. To those who had controlled our destiny so well through six 
long years of war the end was a sad one. Nearly everything they had set out to accomplish 
they had achieved, but the easing of the good relations between the two great Western 
Powers and the rise of Russia with her policy of ‘ Niet’ left them fearful of the 
possibility of a sterile peace. 


The Official History of the British Legion. By Graham Wooton. (Macdonald and 
Evans.) 25s. 
“‘ The Conference took place at the Royal United Services [sic] Institution, Whitehall, 
on 7th August, 1920. It was an historic occasion.”” The Conference was attended by 
representatives of five ex-Service organizations—all of them creations of the 1914-18 
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War—who met under the Chairmanship of Mr. T. F. Lister, a six-foot-six ex-Gunner, to 
discuss unity. The occasion was historic because it marked *‘ the end of the beginning ”’ 
of the movement towards a united ex-Service organization. The end came at the Queen’s 
Hall, London, on 14th May, 1921, when the British Legion was born with Earl Haig as 
its first President and Lister its first Chairman. Of the five organizations affected by the 
creation of the Legion only one survived as a separate entity, The Officers’ Association. This 
became the Officers’ Benevolent Department of the Legion, but in all other respects it 
remained, and still remains, as a separate organization operating under its own Royal 
Charter. 


This book is ‘ official’ in that it is the product of a resolution passed at an annual 
conference of the Legion, and is based on the official records of the Legion, but, as the 
author explains in the preface, he asked for and obtained freedom of expression to use 
his own judgment on the material placed before him, so that it is not official in the sense 
of necessarily committing the scrutineers of the manuscript or any other legionaries to 
those judgments. 


The result is a history which breathes more life and recounts more vividly the 
achievements, struggles, setbacks, and triumphs of this unique, voluntary organization 
over the past 35 years than would be possible were it ‘ official’ in the accepted sense. 
This is as it should be, for the history of the British Legion is, above all, a great human 
story: the story of the men who welded together the Legion out of so many diverse 
elements into one non-political body, of the struggle to compete with the problem of 
the disabled and with the rising tide of unemployment in the 1920s, of external attacks 
by the Press, and internal struggles on matters of policy. 


Today the scarlet. poppy is everywhere accepted as an emblem associated with 
Remembrance Day, but how many know the story behind it; of its origin in some 
verses written by a Canadian medical officer in his first-aid post at Ypres, and how 
some Frenchwomen first made practical use of it to raise funds for children in the devastated 
areas of France? Again, how many of us today remember, or ever knew, that in the 
1930s the Legion developed a ‘foreign policy’ designed to promote Anglo-German 
friendship through the German ex-Service organizations, and that this policy, endorsed 
by the Prince of Wales in a speech at the 1935 Legion Conference, was a cause of 
embarrassment to the Foreign Office and of satisfaction to Ribbentrop ? In commenting 
on the Legion’s ‘ foreign affairs’ issues of 1935-39, the author is critical. ‘‘ A wiser 
leadership would have guided the Legion as a whole into new channels of personal 
service ’’ as opposed to foreign politics. He then goes on to remind us of a more happy, 
if abortive, excursion by the Legion into foreign affairs—the raising and preparation 
of a Volunteer Police Force to supervise a plebiscite in Czechoslovakia. 


These are some samples of the Legion’s activities which the author relates and 
discusses with refreshing candour. If his story tends to tail off somewhat rapidly after 
1939, this is not because the objects and achievements of the Legion have lessened in 
recent years, nor, to quote Sir Ian Fraser in his foreword, ‘‘ because one generation is 
more important than another, but because its work can be seen in better perspective 
after the passage of years.” 


The volume is well illustrated and admirably set out with appendices and index. 


The author and the Legion are to be congratulated on producing a history in such lively 
and digestible form. 


NAVAL 
Convoy Commodore. By Rear-Admiral Sir John Creighton. (William Kimber.) 18s. 
Size is no measure of a book’s importance. Like Captain Macintyre’s U-boat 
Killer, also published this year, the importance of Admiral Creighton’s Convoy 
Commodore, another short, very readable book with excellent illustrations, is out of all 
proportion to its size. In many ways the two books are complementary. U-boat 
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Killer treats of the problems of a convoy escort commander in the bitterest years of the 
Battle of the Atlantic, and of the importance and problems of ensuring the safety of 
merchant ships in time of war, Convoy Commodore, written by a naval officer who was a 
navigator of long experience, treats of the problems of a convoy commodore in the 
same three bitter years. In each book the authors convey with a mastery of under- 
statement the wild, relentless fury of the North Atlantic in the long dark nights and 
short grey days of Winter when the sea was an enemy crueller than the unseen foe. In 
an unforgettable passage Admiral Creighton describes the torpedoing just before midnight 
on 25th November, 1941, of his flagship, s.s. Avoceta, a passenger-cargo liner of 3,000 
tons with a crew of 40, carrying 128 refugees, including 60 small children and babies. 
Of this company 28 were saved, the Commodore surviving the ordeal of being engulfed 
with his ship. 

The reader is impressed by Admiral Creighton’s power of decision in moments of 
sudden emergency at sea, a power based upon long experience upon the bridge in all 
sorts of weather, in many seas. ‘For all its practical value—and this is real—the book 
lacks intellectual depth, possibly because the author, in the small space he has allowed 
himself, sketches in his experience with the battle-cruisers in the 1914-18 War, and as 
Director-General of Ports and Lights for Egypt, the Red Sea, and the Suez Canal, after 
he relinquished his duties as Convoy Commodore. As a consequence what he writes 
often suggests questions in the reader’s mind that he himself neither raises nor discusses. 

Thus the reader wonders why, when in the period during which convoys were run 
in the 1914-18 War 85 per cent. of the ships sunk by U-boats were not in convoy and 
the convoy loss rate was below 1 per cent., in the 1939-45 War, when the convoy loss rate 
was also below 1 per cent. 80 per cent of the ships sunk by U-boat were again not in 
convoy. Of the 25 convoys of which Admiral Creighton was Commodore one was 
attacked. 
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We are islanders. On laying this book down the reader feels that we should look 
not to our moat, but to the ships by which we live. 


The Devil’s Wind. The story of the Naval Brigade at Lucknow. By Major-General 
G. L. Verney, D.S.O., M.V.O. (Hutchinson.) 18s. 


One hundred years ago overseas communications were slow and a censorship of 
private correspondence from ‘the front’ was unknown. Officers of all ranks in those 
days were often prolific writers to their relations in England, and there must be still in 
existence, probably stowed away in a box and never looked at, a great number of letters 
describing and commenting on active service operations. Occasionally these letters 
come to light, principally when someone is interested in a particular campaign, and 
they provide that intimate personal picture which is never to be found in an official 
dispatch. So it was with General Verney when he began to delve into the largely forgotten 
story of the Shannon’s Naval Brigade at Lucknow and elsewhere in 1857-8, in which 
his great-uncle had been a junior officer. 

At that time there was a great lack of European artillerymen and heavy mobile 
artillery in India, so when Captain Peel arrived at Calcutta in the Shannon, he landed a 
proportion of his heavy guns (8-inch) and most of his ship’s company to proceed to the 
assistance of the Army. They were a year on shore, and meanwhile the Shannon was 
practically immobilized from carrying out her normal functions. Such a step, taken 
on his own responsibility without waiting for Admiralty approval, was almost 
unprecedented, though a somewhat similar set of circumstances had arisen three years 
earlier when a strong Naval Brigade was landed in the Crimea. 

As General Verney mentions, the effectiveness of this naval artillery reinforcement 
was gratefully acknowledged by General Sir Colin Campbell in his dispatches. Another 
point emphasized is the universal good feeling which ‘obtained throughout the campaign 
between the two Services. 

Official dispatches and accounts of this campaign are rather scanty, and this applies 
particularly to the part played by the Shannon’s Naval Brigade. In following their 
fortunes the author has drawn largely upon the letters of his great-uncle, which give 
the personal view of the junior officer. These are worked in with the official sources 


and together make a readable descriptive narrative which flows freely and is easy to 
follow. 


The book is nicely produced with several illustrations and action diagrams; the 
index is adequate. A couple of small errors, however, have crept in, which no doubt 
will be corrected in a later edition. Commander Vaughan was not the first officer of 
that rank to get a C.B.; the first was Commander Ryves in 1826, after the First Burma 
War. The site of the Shannon’s War Memorial is on the sea front at Southsea, where 
it flanks the Victory’s anchor. 


General Verney has already produced two excellent books—The Desert Rats and 
The Guards Armoured Division—relating to the activities of two famous Divisions in 
the 1939-45 War. The Devil’s Wind is a worthy companion, which should not fail to 


be of equally absorbing interest, not only to Service readers but also to the general 
public. 


Stand By For Action. By Commander William Donald, D.S.C., R.N, 

(William Kimber.) 18s. 

In April, 1941, during the Norway campaign, the sloop Black Swan spent several 
days under repeated air attack in Andalsnes Fiord. One day the cruiser Carlisle arrived 
at Andalsnes and before long started flashing ‘‘ From—which—direction—and—how—do 
—air attacks—develop ?”’ Before the Black Swan had time to reply an enemy aircraft 
whizzed over and, dropping a couple of bombs, zoomed away. Black Swan’s reply was 


terse and to the point, two words, ‘‘ Like—that.’”’ This is one of the many good stories 
in this most readable book. 


E 
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The outbreak of war found the author, then a young naval officer, as first lieutenant 
of the Black Swan, a vessel of 2,000 tons fitting out at Yarrow’s in Clydeside. After 
working-up at Portland she put to sea in March, 1940, under the command of Captain 
A. L. Poland, D.S.C., R.N., and joined the Rosyth escort force. A month later she 
was landing Royal Marines at Andalsnes. In the closing stages of the campaign she 
had a miraculous escape when a bomb fell on her quarterdeck as she was turning. It 
passed through her wardroom and after magazine and out of the bottom of the ship 
between the propeller shafts before exploding under water. 


After repairing at Falmouth the Black Swan rejoined the east coast escort force 
but in October, 1940, was severely damaged by a mine. During the next few weeks 
she underwent a lengthy refit at Dundee. By this time the author had reached the rank 
of lieutenant-commander and in January, 1941, was appointed to his first command, 
the Harwich-based corvette Guillemot. Six strenuous months of east coast convoy work 
followed and then, in July, 1941, he rejoined the Rosyth escort force in command of 
the 1914-18 War destroyer Verdun. In May, 1943, he said good-bye to the east coast 
convoys after nearly three years. He had taken the Guillemot and Verdun to sea on 
more than 150 occasions without a single casualty in or any damage to either. His new 
command, H.M.S. Ulster, was a brand new Fleet destroyer and in her he took part in 
the landing at Anzio and the invasion of Normandy. 


“Commander Donald’s breezy style is well suited to his subject. He has written an 
entertaining and often amusing account of his experiences in the 1939-45 War. 


Through the Waters. By Robert Hughes. (William Kimber.) 18s. 


This is the absorbing story of a young R.N.V.R. officer who, for 18 months during 
the 1939-45 War, served aboard the anti-aircraft cruiser Scylla. When the author first 
saw her the Scylia was lying in the fitting-out basin at Greenock. Finally, on 25th May, 
1942, she was commissioned by Captain I. A. P. MacIntyre, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., R.N. 


As June followed May the Scyila carried out speed and gunnery trials off the Isle of 
Arran before joining the Home Fleet at Scapa Flow. Her first active task after reaching 
Scapa was to act as Sir Robert Burnett’s flagship during the passage of Convoy PQ 18 
to Russia. The previous convoy—PQ 17—had been almost annihilated, and with the 
battle of Stalingrad being fought on the Eastern front the safe arrival of PQ 18 was 
of paramount importance. During the following days PQ 18 fought its way through 
enemy controlled waters between Iceland and Russia in a non-stop battle that cost 
13 ships, but the remainder of the convoy reached Murmansk. The Scylla’s homeward 
convoy suffered comparatively few casualties. She had come through her first ordeal 
with flying colours. 

A visit from the Prime Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, at Scapa, and a few hours’ 
special leave followed. Scapa again, then a month later the Scylla was on her way to 
the Mediterranean. Early in November she was playing her part in Operation ‘‘ Torch,”’ 
the landings in North Africa, in the protection of a huge convoy of transports from the 
Strait of Gibraltar to Algiers. Early on the 8th Algiers, dark and unsuspecting, lay 
immediately ahead. All around the Scylla the shadowy shapes of transports and 
landing craft moved steadily onward. A few hours later Algiers, Oran, and Casablanca 
were safely in Allied hands, but it was not till February, 1943, that Operation ‘‘ Torch ”’ 
officially ended. 


The Scylla’s next task was to escort another convoy to Russia. This time the enemies 
were bitter cold and heavy seas. Then followed two visits by King George VI at Scapa, 
and the Salerno landings. By this time 18 months of strenuous fighting and several 
near misses had taken their toll and she returned home for a long refit. Shortly after 
reaching home the author was married; then out of the blue was appointed to the 
escort carrier Slinger. 


The Scylla was only to reappear once more, at the invasion of Normandy, where 
she was mined and barely reached home. | 
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An interesting and well-printed book containing a generous number of illustrations, 
a good diagram of the Scylla, and two maps. 


U-boat Killer. By Captain Donald Macintyre, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson.) 16s. 


Captain Macintyre was one of the best known of the escort group commanders 
during the last war and distinguished himself in that capacity to the tune of seven U-boats. 
His main claim to fame, of course, is his sinking of U.g9 and the capture of her captain, 
the redoubtable Otto Kretschmer. Just how much the ending of Kretschmer’s career 
meant in the Battle of the Atlantic is a little difficult to determine, though it is quite 
certain that its effect was profound. Captain Macintyre’s group, in the same battle, 
sank U.100, with Joachim Schepke, another of the great U-boat aces on board, and these 
two losses at the same time undoubtedly brought home to the U-boat Command, probably 
for the first time, the fact that Britain was hitting back in the Atlantic with blows that 
were growing in power. This particular battle produced the first faint crack in U-boat 
morale and by that much made easier the long, bitter struggle which only ended in the 
Atlantic on the final day of the war. 


This book is written at first hand, and it provides one of the most graphic and 
gripping accounts of the Atlantic battle yet to see the light of day. Captain Macintyre 
writes a simple and straightforward account of his experiences in the height of the Atlantic 
battle and in the Channel during the period of invasion in 1944, and his story develops 
additional force from the complete lack of any heroics. His is a plain tale of six years 
of sea warfare, unvarnished and authoritative, and it compels the reader’s attention 
from start to finish. He pulls no punches, and his opinion of some of the R.A.F. Coastal 
Command aircraft and of some of the Canadian escorts can hardly be called complimentary. 


This is indeed a book that one will remember, for the picture it presents of the long, 
groping battle in the Atlantic rings true. Although, of course, it remains a personal 
account, the conviction which it carries throughout enables the reader to obtain a far 
more accurate impression of the Atlantic battle than the most meticulous of official 
histories. 

ARMY 
Bedouin Command. By Lieut.-Colonel Peter Young. (William Kimber.) ts. 


Lieut.-Colonel Young’s book comes pat to the occasion. He was one of the British 
officers dismissed from the Arab Legion at the same time as Lieut.-General Sir John Glubb, 
and there has since then occurred the larger rift with Jordan which looks like resulting in 
the termination of the Anglo-Jordanian Treaty. His book, therefore, may be the last 
glimpse we shall get of the Arab Legion through British eyes. 


The author was in command of a Bedouin regiment from 1953 to 1956, three adven- 
turous years during which he was garrison commander in Jerusalem during the Jordan- 
Israel incident, which at the time looked like assuming dangerous proportions ; he was 
there, too, during the December riots following the visit of General Templer. These 
troubles, and a number of minor ones in which his Regiment was involved, are all well and 
graphically described in his book. The greater part of his account of the three years he 
spent in the Arab Legion is concerned purely with the soldiering side of his life ; in a few 
notes at the end he gives a very brief review of the history of the Legion and a few remarks 
on the consequences of the dismissal of the British officers. 


This is a book that can hardly fail to appeal to a great many readers. Asa description 
of the day-to-day life in the Legion it is full of interest and it paints a remarkably graphic 
picture of this young and virile army. The Arab Legion has, of course, now been renamed 
the Jordan Arab Army and it bears little resemblance now to the Legion which General 
Glubb and the other British officers knew. It is for this reason, perhaps, that Lieut. 
Colonel Young’s book is all the more of interest and value, for it records the ending of an 
epoch in a bold military adventure. The book is illustrated with many good photographs 
and carries a wise and restrained foreword by General Glubb. 
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Flame Thrower. By Andrew Wilson, M.C. (William Kimber.) 18s. 


The Crocodile, a fearsome thing, was perhaps the inevitable development of the man- 
handled flammenwerfer which first appeared at Hooge in 1915. There were only 50 of 
these flame-throwing tanks in 21st Army Group and they constituted the 141st Regiment, 
R.A.C. (The Buffs). This book relates the actual experience of a young officer who was a 
troop leader, and he modestly explains that he found it easier to write in the third person. 
The narrative loses nothing thereby, and it gives us a stark, and at times horrifying, vision 
of one aspect of modern war. 


Following the trials and troubles of early tank training comes Andrew Wilson’s 
introduction to the ‘ top secret ’ Crocodile which, in action, is subject to its own peculiar 
difficulties and hazards. Towing its trailer filled with deadly fuel, it is particularly 
vulnerable to the fire of heavy weapons; but at close range its ‘ rod’ of liquid fire is 
devastating and gruesome in the extreme. So much is the Crocodile feared and detested 
by the Germans that no quarter is given to a captured crew. The machines work in small 
‘ packets,’ a troop of three generally operating independently to clear a way for the 
infantry when the need arises: so that much depends upon the competence, initiative, 
and fighting spirit of the junior leader. 

All this and much more is made clear as the adventures of Wilson’s troop are described 
in the fighting which ranges from Normandy to Germany. To Wilson, in action, the whole 
business sometimes takes on an impersonal quality so far as the Germans are concerned. 
In the early days a more experienced troop leader tells him, ‘‘ Don’t worry about the 
enemy. All you’ve got to do is to get in and flame.” 


During the fighting in the Falaise gap comes an unheroic episode when Wilson goes 
down with dysentery. However, by unorthodox means he contrives to rejoin his squadron 
in time to take part in the reduction of the heavy guns at Cap Gris Nez. Then come 
Nijmegen, ’s-Hertogenbosch, and the Siegfried Line. Wounded whilst on reconnaissance, 
he is back again in time for the passage of the Rhine and more stiff fighting before the war 
comes to an end—an anti-climax for Wilson as for so many others. He tells us that he now 
felt apprehensive at the thought of a return to normality by which it is clear that he is 
thinking of peace-time soldiering. 


The Golden Galley. The Story of the Second Punjab Regiment, 1761-1947. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Geoffrey Betham, K.B.E., C.I.E., M.C., and Major H. V. R. Geary, 
M.C. (Oxford University Press.) 27s., post free. 


In the middle of the XVIIIth Century the quasi-military forces of the East India 
Company in its southern territories were little more than watchmen numbering not more 
than five or six thousand, with rather less than one man in three armed with a lethal 
weapon, the bulk relying on the primitive spear, or more likely, a bow and arrow. The 
incessant intrigues and enmity between the Indian Princes, as well as the French, and their 
possible effect upon the Company’s future developed the necessity for a more cohesive 
defence force and led to the formation of what subsequently became the 2nd Punjab 
Regiment, the second senior infantry corps of the old Indian Army, which down the ages 
has served Britain and India in more wider and varied fields in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 


This book is the Regiment’s story, starting with the hostilities in the Carnatic in 1761 
when it first saw active service under Sir Eyre Coote and acquired its first battle honour 
‘* Sholinghur,’”’ down to the final laying up of the King’s Colours in the Indian National 
Defence Academy at Dehra Dun in August, 1947, realistically told. 


There are chapters on the evolution of the armed forces in India, but the authors are 
somewhat out when they imply that the Presidency Armies of Bengal, Bombay, and 
Madras were amalgamated into a single Indian Army at the beginning of the XIXth 
Century—this much desired event did not happen until 1895. It is also suggested that 
after Britain assumed direct responsibility for the government of India in 1858 only the 
East India Company’s units of European artillery and infantry were merged into the 
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British Army ; the Company’s European cavalry were also transferred and are still extant 
as units of the Royal Armoured Corps of today. 


The individual battalions of the Regiment were separate entities from the time of their 
formation until the introduction of the regimental system into the Indian Army in 1922. 
Here the authors have gone wrong when they say that this innovation did not apply to 
Gurkha units ; naturally it could not since Gurkha battalions had become regimented by 
1891. 


The Golden Galley—the regimental badge bestowed as an honour in recognition of the 
readiness of the early Madras battalions to serve overseas without religious scruple— 
follows the general line of regimental histories, is copiously illustrated with photographs 
of more than usual interest, and has a complement of useful maps. The frontispiece of the 
book is a fine colour reproduction of Oswald Birley’s picture of the Colonel of the Regiment 
—Field-Marshal Earl Alexander of Tunis—who has written the foreword and to quote him, 
“It is a story of bravery and simplicity, of comradeship and loyalty of the highest order, 
and of mutual regard and affection which should never fade.’’ It is not, however, as he 
suggests, the implicit story of the Indian Army. 


The Official History of the Canadian Army in the Second World War. Volume II 
—The Canadians in Italy, 1943-1945. By Lieut.-Col. G. W. L. Nicholson. (The 
Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa.) $3.50. 


This volume of 807 pages contains a full account of the operations of the Canadian 
forces in Sicily and Italy, 1943-1945. It is the first official account of these two campaigns 
to be published. 


Like most of the other countries of the Commonwealth, Canada was anxious that her 
army should only be committed as an entity, but the long wait in England had convinced 
many by October, 1942, that she should play a more active part in the war. It was, 
however, not found practicable to accede to this desire till April, 1943, when the 1st 
Canadian Infantry Division and the rst Canadian Armoured Brigade were included in the 
Order of Battle for the invasion of Sicily, at the expense of the 3rd U.K. Division. 


In conformity with the plan decided on early in May, these formations, therefore, 
sailed from England in the latter half of June and landed on the beaches west of Pachino 
on the 1oth July, as part of an assault force totalling about eight and one-half divisions. 
Though this was the largest assault landing to be staged by the Allies in the west, the 
beach defences were not stubbornly defended by the Italians and, though in places the 
Germans fought skilfully, the island was cleared by the 17th August. 


By the conquest of Sicily the Allies at a cost of only 19,000 casualties, had inflicted 
more than 170,000 on the enemy, but in spite of their complete mastery of the sea and 
air had allowed a further 100,000 to escape. The fall of Mussolini on the 25th July had 
broken the Rome—Berlin axis and the conclusion of the campaign saw the termination of 
the “‘ North African Chapter of Strategy.’”’ For it was then realized that any future 
operations in Italy must be linked with ‘‘ Overlord,’’ due to be launched in nine months 
time, and this revealed a cleavage between British and American views, which immediately 
lowered the priority for the available resources and in the end almost turned Italy into a 
secondary theatre of war. 


Crossing into Italy on the 3rd September, with the Eighth Army, the Canadians 
moved up the eastern side of the peninsula till halted in front of the ‘ Winter Line ’ by the 
middle of November. But when the 78th Division crossed the Sangro on the 28th Novem- 
ber, the Canadians went through the bridgehead and were engaged in the crossing of the 
Moro and the further advance up the coastal sector. This was their first real divisional 
battle and only after intense fighting did they enter Ortona on the 28th December, where 
the Allied winter offensive came to a standstill. 

The story so far is of the nature of a divisional history, but it is very well told and 
could serve as a pattern to all engaged on a similar task. It shows quite clearly that 
nothing but war experience can make a highly trained unit really battle-worthy. 
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Meanwhile, in October, the Canadian Government had taken the decision to build up 
their forces in Italy to the strength of a Corps with its proportion of army troops. The 
Headquarters of the rst Canadian Corps with the 5th Canadian Armoured Division were 
selected, and because there was insufficient shipping available to move such a force fully 
equipped, only the personnel, about 27,000, was despatched to take over the equipment 
of the United Kingdom formations then being repatriated for ‘‘ Overlord.’’ This 
decision had widespread repercussions, for the units which arrived in Italy in November 
could not be committed till February, when the rst Canadian Corps relieved the Vth U.K. 
Corps. 

When the Spring offensive opened on the 12th May, the Canadians were in reserve, 
but on the 23rd they Sioke through the ‘ Hitler Line ‘ and swept on up the Liri Valley 
till pulled back into reserve again as Rome fell on the 4th June. The inexperience of 
Canadian Headquarters in this, its first major operation, led to criticism. A corps consisting 
of one armoured and one infantry division was ‘ sadly unbalanced ’ and General Leese 
made the suggestion that the Corps Commander might be replaced by the best available 
British officer, which scarcely took into consideration Canadian susceptibilities on the 
cohesiveness of their Army. 


From now on the story quickens as the detail decreases and we follow the 1st Canadian 
Armoured Brigade up to Florence, under command of the XIIIth Corps, through the battles 
of Trasimene and Arezzo on the way. Very slowly, in German eyes, the Eighth Army 
closed up to the ‘ Gothic Line’ and on the 4th August the decision was taken to breach 
this formidable obstacle in the Adriatic sector with the Poles on the coast, the Canadians 
in the centre, and the Vth U.K. Corps on the left. The outpost position was attacked on 
the 25th August and the main line of defences breached on the 31st, a clear confirmation 
of the German appraisal of the Canadians as ‘‘ right good soldiers.’’ So through the 
battles of Coriano and Rimini they forced their way into the Lombard plain, fighting their 
last major operation in Italy on the Lamone river in December. 


In north-west Europe the Allies were approaching the Rhine and if the Canadian 
Army was ever to be employed as a whole it was urgent that the 1st Corps should be moved 
from Italy to join the 2nd Corps in Holland. This transfer began, therefore, on 15th 
February and was completed by the end of March, involving the movement of 58,172 
troops with all their equipment and services. The departure of the 1st Corps before the 
last blows were struck deprived them of a share in the final triumph, but they left ‘‘ as an 
experienced fighting body of the highest calibre,” regretted by all who had shared in their 
victories. Of the 92,757 Canadians who had served in the Italian theatre, 26,254 had 
become casualties. 


This book is a worthy record of all that they achieved. It is well written and 
beautifully produced with the most excellent maps and photographs. Though primarily 
concerned with events at the unit level the overall strategy of the campaigns has not been 
neglected and the information obtained from enemy sources is well handled and materially 
assists the story. The book is, however, too heavy to be read in comfort and it is a great 
pity that such a fine record was not presented in two volumes. 


The History of the 53rd (Welsh) Division in the Second World War. By Brigadier 
C. N. Barclay, C.B.E., D.S.O. (Clowes.) 25s. 


This volume tells the story of the Division during the 1939-45 War with emphasis on 
the period of active service in North-West Europe. In order to link up with a previous 
volume devoted to the War of 1914-1918, the first three chapters give a brief narrative of 
events during the years between the wars and the background of the second war. The 
story ends with a description of occupation duties in Germany and the reconstruction of 
the Territorial Army. The author states in his preface that his object has been to provide 
an account for the intelligent genéral reader, particularly those who served in the Division, 
rather than ‘‘ a book of reference to military students.” 
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Four chapters relate the activities of the Division from the outbreak of war until 
June, 1944, during which it served in the Welsh border counties, Northern Ireland, and 
Kent. The daily lives of units, training, and preparation for the assault on Normandy are 
well described. Changes in the organization and composition of the Division are carefully 
recorded. 


By 28th June, the Division, forming part of the XIIth Corps, a follow-up formation, 
completed concentration in Normandy and was employed on the Orne front where the 
policy was that of very active defence which involved hard fighting. After the breakout, 
the Welsh advanced through France and Belgium and took part in a number of actions 
during September and October, the most spectacular and successful of which was the 
capture of ’s-Hertogenbosch. After further fighting on the Maas, the Division, now 
transferred to the XXXth Corps, took part in the Ardennes counter-offensive in dreadful 
weather during January, 1945. There followed the long winter battle of the Rhineland 
during which the Division’s most remarkable feat was the advance through the Reichwald 
in very difficult conditions. After a brief rest, the Welsh began to cross the Rhine on 
26th March, reaching Hamburg on 4th May. It is claimed that the Division “‘ never lost 
a battle or failed in any major task allotted to them.” 


The author has succeeded in producing an interesting divisional history. The 
narrative is clear and concise ; it contains an adequate account of the major events which 
form the background of the story, and special reference to the good work of the supporting 
arms and services. The volume is well produced ; it includes well-chosen photographs, 
seventeen sketch maps, and an index. One of the five appendices gives details of the 
divisional order of battle at various stages of the war. 


The King’s African Rifles. By Lieut.-Colonel H. Moyse-Bartlett, M.B.E., M.A., 
Ph.D. (Gale and Polden.) 30s. , 


This handsome volume of some 700 pages contains the story of one of our oldest 
colonial regiments, which is also to a great extent the early history of our east and 
central African dependencies. The author has succeeded in producing this regimental 
history in great detail and in showing what excellent service has been given by the 
African askari for over half a century. The narrative is well arranged. 


In the early days transitory units and volunteers from the Indian Army had formed. 
the military establishments of the colonies. In 1895, however, the Uganda Rifles and 
the East African Rifles were formed. In 1896, the troops in Nyasaland became the 
Central Africa Rifles—renamed Central Africa Regiment in 1900. This regiment saw 
service in the Ashanti campaign in the Gold Coast during 1900, where they did very 
well indeed, and later in the Gambia. The other units were constantly employed in 
their own territories. On ist January, 1902, all these forces were combined to form 
the King’s African Rifles as follows: 1st and 2nd Battalions (formerly C.A.R.), 3rd 
Battalion (formerly E.A.R.), 4th and 5th Battalions (formerly U.R.), and a 6th Battalion 
to be raised in Somaliland. Though designated ‘ Rifles’ the Regiment has always drilled 
as infantry. 

The many changes in dispositions and establishments which took place during the 
next 10 years are carefully recorded. The reductions made were injudicious and, by 
1911, the Regiment had been reduced to three battalions with a total of some 17 weak 
companies. Training was badly affected, while many of the discharged askaris joined 
the German forces. The K.A.R. were employed against the Mad Mullah in Somaliland 
in 1902-1904, the 2nd Battalion losing heavily at Gumburu in April, 1903. In the 
Colonies themselves, the Regiment was employed in ‘‘ pioneering and pacification,” so 
the outbreak of war in 1914 found it scattered in small detachments. 


To enable the part played by the K.A.R. to be seen in proper perspective the author 
gives an outline of the campaign of 1914-1918 in East Africa. The K.A.R. were first in 
the field and in at the death in 1918, but it was not until the end of 1915 that expansion 
was sanctioned. In 1916, a Nigerian Brigade and a Gold Coast Battalion of the R.W.A.F.F, 
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arrived fresh from their conquest of the Cameroons, and by the end of the year it had 
become evident that African campaigns are best conducted by African troops. Eventually 
the K.A.R. totalled 22 battalions, including garrison and depot units—the qualities of the 
askaris had at last received widespread recognition. The author rightly remarks that 
endurance was the keynote of the campaign, especially during the pursuit of von Lettow 
through Portuguese East Africa in 1918. 


After demobilization the new establishment was six battalions, two of which were 
to garrison Tanganyika. Some further reductions were made, but by the time the 
1939-45 War loomed ahead a sound organization was in existence. The service of the 
K.A.R. in the war is very well related. The Regiment was quickly expanded and took 
part in three campaigns, the defeat of the Italians in Somalia and Abyssinia, the 
occupation of Madagascar, and the reconquest of Burma. Once more the askaris 
displayed the qualities which had always distinguished them. 


In his final chapter, the author expresses the opinion, with which all who have 
served with African soldiers will agree, that good European leadership is essential if they 
are to give of their best. General Sir G. Giffard, Colonel-Commandant of the K.A.R., 
writes in his foreword to the volume: ‘‘ Those who read this book will, I am sure, be 
greatly impressed not only by the soldierly qualities of courage and cheerful endurance 
shown by the African soldier, but also by his outstanding loyalty. Those who served 
with him will read these pages with affection and admiration in their hearts for their 
African comrades.”’ 


Shoulder-belt Plates and Buttons. By Major H. G. Parkyn, O.B.E. (Gale and 
Polden.) 42s. 


To all enthusiasts for British regimental history and the identification of its vast 
store of relics Major Parkyn is already well known for his careful and accurate work. 
Curators of military museums as well as private collectors will happily seize this long- 
awaited volume, certain that the answers to many problems will be found in its pages. 
Perhaps the best way to review this excellent book is to state its scope and so introduce 
it to potential new students. 


There are over 340 pages of letterpress, containing 566 illustrations. Two short’ 
but pithy chapters introduce the main subjects; not a word too much is given, nor is 
any statement made without clarity and accuracy. Then follows the main part, in 
which the Regular Army is deployed, or at least such part of it as can trace its history 
back to the mid-XVIIIth Century and the succeeding 100 years. The Household Cavalry 
are followed by Dragoon Guards, Dragoons, Hussars, and Lancers; the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery and the Corps of Royal Engineers precede the Foot Guards and the Foot 
Regiments of the Line. After the Rifle Brigade come the Royal Army Service Corps, 
the Royal Army Medical Corps, and the Royal Army Ordnance Corps. 


Generally speaking, the infantry parade in order as they were listed by the Stanley 
and Ellis Committees of 1877 and 1881, with a few exceptions. The Royal Marines 
appear midway and the end of the list suffers from the many subsequent alterations of 
title along with the disbandments and amalgamations of the 1920s. The t1ogth is the 
highest numbered regiment described, but the tally is not and could not be quite complete. 
Here, however, the old Irish regiments may still be found. 


Changes of numbers in the old days and the successive raising and disbanding of 
high-numbered regiments, with the occasional and sometimes strange re-groupings and 
affiliations of both cavalry and infantry at various times in our long unbroken army 
history, make any strictly chronological or order-of-precedence sequence impossible. 
Purists may cavil, for example, at the inclusion of all five disbanded ‘‘ 96th ’’ Regiments 
under “‘ The Manchester Regiment,”’ to mention one example amongst many. 


Each regimental record contains valuable notes on titles, badges, and battle honours (up 
to 1855), with brief essays on its shoulder-belt plates and buttons, followed by a page of 
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illustrations dealing with items mentioned. The drawings are models of their kind : 
clear, accurate, and all in the same attractive style. 


Everything in this delightful volume is taken from the highest authority, the 
quarterly Journal of the Society for Army Historical Research being particularly quoted. 
There is no vague speculation, artist licence, or downright invention masquerading as truth 
of the sort too often found in publications concerning the Army. By writing of that which 
he knows thoroughly and by publishing his knowledge, Major Parkyn has done well by 
all interested in British military history. 


The Soviet Army. Edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson.) 36s. 


This work of nearly 500 pages is primarily of value as a book of reference, as up to 
date and comprehensive as any reference book can be about an organization whose 
security system is as thorough as that of the Soviet Army. But it has something more 
vivid in its tone than one finds in the average volume of this size and type. Among the 
many authors who have contributed, each as an expert upon some particular aspect of 
the great subject, there are some whose personal experience has been strong enough to 
transmit to readers an impression almost as clear as if the readers themselves are facing 
this formidable fighting machine in battle. This vividness of style only applies to some 
of the authors. As is almost inevitable when so many have contributed, both style and 
quality vary greatly. But, although one or two chapters might perhaps have been 
written even better than they have been by a still greater expert, even these weaker 
chapters provide much valuable information. 


The editor himself has spared no pains to ensure that every item, which is relevant 
to his subject, shall be adequately covered. Part I of the book is historical. The growth 
of the Red Army is traced from its roots in the old Imperial Army, whose traditions and 
peculiar characteristics exert to this day a far more profound influence upon the modern 
Russian Army than many Westerners realize—and certainly more than most Kremlin 
politicians care to admit. 


Incidentally, the ‘ ringing of changes’ in the official title of Russia’s land forces is 
no mere accident of slipshod nomenclature. Each change of name from “ Red Army ”’ 
to ‘‘ Soviet Army ”’ with an occasional (though rarer) use of the term ‘‘ Russian Army ’ 
has been deliberately enforced by the Kremlin to conform with some new line of national 
or international propaganda. The same applies to such changes as the reintroduction of 
officers’ epaulettes or the fresh emphasis suddenly given to glorification of Suvorov and 
other great Imperial commanders in the curriculum of Soviet education. Sometimes it 
suits the Kremlin to present its gigantic force as a champion of international communism. 
At other times it serves their purpose better in the guise of a defender of ‘“‘ Holy Russia.’’ 


“ee , 


There are certain characteristics of outstanding importance about the Soviet Army 
which transcend all the minor technical details. It is a proof of this book’s high quality 
that these few, but supremely important, facts tend to impress themselves on the mind 
of any reader who works his way through the whole book even if, as is quite natural, he 
may forget much of the technical detail. 

These outstanding, and probably unchanging, characteristics are firstly, the crudity 
to be found in equipment, administration, and in technical and tactical methods. This 
factor is at once a source of weakness and of strength. It makes for great simplicity in 
administration and supply, but it also necessitates a certain degree of rigidity in 
manoeuvre and a dangerous tendency toward dense formations which may offer great 
chances to the enemy if he is skilled in the handling of tactical nuclear weapons. 

A second characteristic, noted by almost all foreign observers, is the lack of initiative 
among junior officers and non-commissioned officers. This is a direct product of social 
conditions—i.e., police spying, draconian discipline, and the Communist habit of seeking 
a scapegoat whenever anything goes wrong. This inability to act or move without 
superior orders may well prove to be the ‘ Achilles’ heel’ of this otherwise formidable 
and efficient army. 
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One of the most interesting chapters is that on partisan forces, which will shake the 
preconceived ideas of many readers. 


AIR 
Moon Squadron. By Jerrard Tickell. (Allan Wingate.) 13s. 6d. 


The details of the work carried out by Special Operations Executive during the 
1939-45 War are unlikely to be known for a very long time, certainly during the lifetime 
of many of those engaged. As a result, such accounts as can be written touch little 
more than the fringe of the story. Most of us know roughly what S.O.E. did, know 
some of the means by which their task was performed, and remain always full of 
admiration for the particular kind of courage its personnel showed. Stories written on 
the fringe of these operations are apt to lift so small a corner of the curtain as to prove 
unsatisfying. 

Moon Squadron lifts only a very small corner of the curtain. It describes some of 
the operations of the aircraft which sustained and transported S.O.E. agents in France. 
In so limited a sphere there is a danger of repetition, for one flight on S.O.E. work is 
much like another. The author has certainly made a brave attempt to bring variety 
into the incidents he describes, but for all his hard work and ingenuity the curtain which 
covers the story of S.O.E. resolutely fails to rise more than an inch or two. 


One Man’s Window. By Denis Barnham. (William Kimber.) 18s. 


Ten weeks of a Spitfire pilot’s life in Malta during the most intense period of the 
siege form the material for this book, which is written in the style of an expanded diary. 
This has produced rather a staccato narrative, mostly in the present tense, which some 
readers may find irritating, but it certainly does give a vivid picture of one particular 
aspect of Malta’s epic ordeal. 

The author has been refreshingly modest about his own personal exploits. He 
must indeed have been in many ways an unusual type of junior R.A.F. officer. Heart 
and soul an artist, something of a poet, an ardent lover of nature, he gives an impression 
of having regarded the war as a sordid interruption of far more important things. He 
carried his sketching materials with him in his Spitfire, and seized every available moment 
between sorties for the exercise of his beloved art, many excellent results of which he. 
has used as illustrations for this book. 


Aircraft may change out of their primitive origins but human nature remains much 
the same. Asa pilot of the 1914-18 War I knew several very similar cases, where young 
men of sensitive natures had to adapt themselves to the bluntness of life in an active 
service unit. It is perhaps this human element in One Man’s Window which provides 
its greatest interest, for the author, from his personal experience, has delineated a human 
problem which must be as old as war. His picture of the growing anxieties of a fighting 
man, when letters from home fail to reach him, is also admirably sketched. 

From the severely military aspect, as compared with the human interest, there is 
perhaps less to be learned from this book. Modern flying jargor is not overdone, but 
sufficient of it intrudes to bewilder readers who have had no flying experience. Those 
who have had such experience will understand the exciting adventures far better and 
enjoy them more than the uninitiated reader. But on the other hand they will have 
little to learn from a technical point of view. On the whole it is a worth-while book for 
all who enjoy a human story of war. 


Raiders Approach! By Squadron Leader H. T. Sutton, O.B.E., D.F.C. (Gale and 
Polden.) 21s. 


Squadron Leader Sutton has written the story of the R.A.F. Station, Hornchurch, 
from its beginnings as a home defence landing ground 41 years ago to the present day. 
Although the book is mainly a narrative of events, it is illuminated by an insight into the 
spirit of the Royal Air Force, anid an understanding of the mentality of young men in 
battle, which is all too rare in a work of this kind. 
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When the Zeppelins began raiding this Country in 1915 a small number of aircraft 
were stationed on suitable fields around London, with nothing beyond a canvas hangar 
and a telephone line to the War Office. One such field was at Sutton’s Farm, near 
Hornchurch. Before long the German air attack forced us to set up a better organized 
force of home defence squadrons, one of which, 39 Squadron, stationed some of its aircraft 
at Sutton’s Farm. No less than three Zeppelins were destroyed by pilots operating 
from this landing ground, and when German aeroplanes began their attack, at first by 
day and then by night, Sutton’s Farm became an important component of the London 
Air Defence Area. 


With the coming of peace the Air Force left Sutton’s Farm, which reverted to its 
former agricultural use. In 1923, however, it was decided that an aerodrome at Sutton’s 
Farm was an essential part of the new plan for the air defence of Great Britain. The 
land was requisitioned and a fighter station built, which was re-named R.A.F. Station, 
Hornchurch. 


The Hornchurch Sector, with three squadrons of Fighter Command, played a great 
part in the Battle of Britain. Squadron Leader Sutton devotes a good deal of space to 
an excellent description of the air fighting and the German bombing of the Station. 
Some of the incidents were extraordinary. On 31st August, 1940, when a formation of 
three Spitfires was taking off, a 1,000-lb. bomb fell just ahead of them as they became 
airborne. The leader had his engine and one wing blown off, number two also lost a 
wing, while the third aircraft was blown into the air and fell the other side of a river 
two fields away. All three pilots emerged practically unhurt from this adventure. 


In early 1944 the end came to Hornchurch as an operational station. As Squadron 
Leader Sutton puts it: ‘‘ Changes in the R.A.F. occur with a speed and finality which is 
unique to this infinitely progressive Service. A néw aeroplane can, by demanding longer 
runways and more extensive facilities, render a dozen airfields obsolete at one blow.” 
Hornchurch, in the middle of a built-up area, could not be extended to the minimum 
size needed for jet aircraft. 


Many famous squadrons and a very distinguished band of pilots operated from 
Hornchurch during its long history as a fighter aerodrome, and it has a record second to 
none. It is therefore fitting that it should now be the home of the Aircrew Selection 
Centre, responsible for ensuring that only the very best of the young men available 
should man our aircraft in the future. 


Survivor’s Story. By Air Marsha] Sir Gerald Gibbs, K.B.E., C.I.E., M.C. 

(Hutchinson.) 18s. 

The title which Sir Gerald Gibbs has chosen for his book seems at first sight an odd 
one, for all those who went through the two World Wars are, in a way, survivors. But 
in the air services the losses are largely concentrated into one category—the aircrews. 
Those who began flying early in the 1914-18 War, and have continued for 4o years or so, 
may, when they look back at the immense number of those who lost their lives flying in 
war and peace, feel themselves to be survivors in a rather more special sense. 


But Sir Gerald Gibbs does not allow such reflections to weigh upon his spirits, and 
his book is a cheerful and very readable account of his experiences in the R.F.C. and 
R.A.F. 


Few Air Force officers have had a longer or more varied experience of overseas service. 
Seconded from the infantry in 1916, he learned to fly at Aboukir in Egypt and spent the 
next two years as a fighter pilot in the Mediterranean theatre, joining 29 Squadron in 
France just before the end of the war. The year 1921 found him in Iraq, in time to 
take part in the great experiment when the R.A.F., in 1922, assumed responsibility for 
external defence and internal order in that turbulent country. 


Next he went to 14 Squadron in Palestine, coming home for the Staff College course 
in 1926. After a spell in the Air Ministry, by 1933 he was back in the Middle East with 
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47 Squadron in the Sudan. In 1936 he returned to the Air Ministry and served on the 
Air Staff during the next few years—years of almost desperate preparation for the war 
we all knew was coming. 


Early in 1940 he went to 11 (Fighter) Group as Senior Air Staff Officer. 11 Group 
was responsible for the defence of south-east England, including London, and he played 
an important part in the Battle of Britain. 


In 1942, he went to the Air Ministry as Director of Overseas Operations, a post for 
which his wide overseas experience excellently suited him. He found time to leave his 
desk at the Air Ministry and make a tour of his area of responsibility, visiting North 
Africa, Malta, Egypt, Iraq, India, and the Burma frontier. 


In 1943, he went east again, and his account of the conduct ot air operations against 
the Japanese in Burma is especially interesting. He returned home in 1946, but after 
two years in Transport Command he found himself in New York as the R.A.F. 
representative on the Military Staff Committee of the United Nations. In 1951 he 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Air Force. This was, of course, after the 
British withdrawal and the partition of the Indian sub-continent, and he was the last 
Bnitish officer to hold this post. 


Those who are interested in knowing what service—especially overseas service—in 
the R.A.F. was really like will find this book exceedingly rewarding, while for those who 
have themselves served in the Air Force it will evoke many nostalgic recollections and 
pleasant memories. 
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